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many years been one of the 

most interesting places on the Pa- 

cific Coast, but perhaps the most event- 
ful day in that eventful village comes on 
Feb. 19, for on that day the Chinese New 


. \N FRANCISCO’S Chinatown has 
for 


Year begins. 

During that week, if at no other time, 
all Chinatown puts its house in order for 
the glad occasion. This festival is not at 
all synonymous with western views of 
the anniversary. It is something wherein 
have to be blended celebrations and sol- 
emnities wholly alien to American cus- 
toms 

rhe rice cakes must be baked and or- 
namented, the perfumed pig must be 
prepared, the ancestral spirits venerated, 
and all debts must be paid, surely a pro- 
gramme worthy of adoption by native 
sons of this country. 
\ few years ago the residents of 
Chinatown were wont to place their fa- 
mous rice cakes, noodles and other deli- 
cacies on the graves of their departed for 
the spirits to enjoy. Of recent years 
this practice has largely ceased, and it 
may be that the Chinese Food Administra- 
tion of the other world frowned upon 
uch methods as being contrary to the 
best rules of food conservation. As a 
matter of interest, the Chinese bakers do 
not bake any large amount of bread. The 
demand is almost entirely for sweets, 
hiscuits and homemade noodles. Noodles 
made of the best wheat flour are in great 
demand, and constitute a staple article of 
diet. 

In the ceremony of venerating the an- 
cestral spirits, millions of aromatic joss 


sticks must smolder, and other rites must 
be performed, and then, most necessary 
of all, the ever-present spirits of evil 
must be scared away. As_ everybody 
knows, the only practicable and efficient 
method whereby such general exorcization 
of the atmosphere may be achieved is 
through the discharge of firecrackers. 

Some unthinking western folk imagine 
that Chinese people let off so many mil- 
lion firecrackers every new year merely 
because of their passion for that particu- 
lar class of music. That is an error of 
ignorance. 

While admitting that the melody of 
such vast strings of crackers as are cus- 
tomarily used is not at all untuneful to 
the trained oriental ear, it should also be 
pointed out that the detonations of such 
explosives have a useful and pious end 
to attain. Like the prayer wheels of the 
libetans, firecrackers have their spiritual 
virtues, as such matters are considered 
from the Chinese point of view. And if 
they do dissipate into invisible fragments 
the devils by which some Chinamen. seem 
to be beset if not inspired, who will deny 
that they achieve the high purpose? 

Hospitality is one of the leading fea- 
tures of the Chinese observation of their 
one great festival, a festival which on 
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“CONG HA FAT CHOY” 


By R.:‘C. Mason 


their own continent, from India to Kam- 
chatka, they celebrate over a period of 
from three to fourteen days. Time was 
when all the big towkays in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown kept open house to all 
comers on the first day of the new year— 
That 


to Europeans and Celestials alike. 


nm a | } 
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custom, however, has latterly fallen into 
disuse, and Europeans are now not wel- 
comed in such homes unless they be per- 
sonal acquaintances. 

Lack of observance of Chinese eti- 
quette on such occasions is the reason at- 
tributed to the decline of this interesting 
form of hospitality. It was noted that 
various uninvited callers of the Caucasian 
race had the habit of picking up uncon- 
sidered trifles in the way of vases, ivories 
and other household trinkets, and carry- 





ing them off as souvenirs of an oriental 
holiday. Such methods of showing one’s 
appreciation of the house-fittings are not 
considered comme il faut in the best 
Chinese social circles, so calls by Euro- 
peans are now discouraged in Chinatown. 

The children of San Francisco’s China- 
town, with a piety that finds but few 
counterparts in the young of other races, 
usually forestall their parents in the holy 
business of scaring away such evil spirits 
as might have malignant designs upon 


A Typical Street in San Francisco’s Chinatown; Showing the Ferry Building Tower in the Distance 
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The Fiery Paper Dragon That Figures in the Chinese New 


the classic precincts of Grant Avenue, 
between Bush and Jackson streets, and 
the adjacent thoroughfares. These small 
worshipers, with their smoldering punk 
sticks and little strings of firecrackers, 
delight to clear the atmosphere of the 
devils that might otherwise mar the cele- 
brations. 

Festoons, flags and lanterns are yearly 
hung up over the streets and houses as fit- 
ting decorations for the festival, and no- 
body doubts that the celebrations are in 
conformity with the new dignity of China 
as an enlightened republic. 

But the scribes of Chinatown are not 
so busy as they used to be, engrossing the 
long, red paper slips that were the con- 
ventional Chinese New Year cards of the 
olden times and were all duly inscribed 
with the name of the owner and the pic- 
turesque ideographs expressing the words 
“Cong Ha Fat Choy,” which is the Chi- 
nese for “Happy New Year.” 

Nowadays, the modernized Celestrial 
uses a pasteboard card, which, except for 
the printed ideographs, is just the same 
as that used by any Dick, Tom or Harry, 
south of Market Street or on Nob hill, 
and wholly unsuggestive of the Ming 
dynasty or any other memories of the 
Flowery Kingdom. 

With their New Year’s celebrations, 
their tong wars and their recent boycott 
of Japanese goods, there is a great deal 
to learn from the Chinese. It is always 
beneficial to “get” the other fellow’s 
point of view, and in no case is this bet- 
ter illustrated than by contact with the 
Chinese mind. And as one of the flour 
salesmen covering San Francisco’s China- 
town says, “I would rather sell flour to a 
Chinaman than to any other customer; 
in 10 years I have never lost a nickel in 
Chinese sales, and I consider them the 
most honest people alive.” 





Modern Machinery in China 

That American ingenuity can success- 
fully produce agricultural machinery to 
meet the peculiar needs of the Chinese 
farmer is indicated in a report from 
American Consul John K. Davis, Nan- 
king, China. At a recent demonstration 
under the auspices of the agricultural de- 
partment of the University of Nanking 
two light American plows, while not de- 





parting too radically in design and cost 
from the Chinese prototypes, incorporat- 
not pos- 


valuable features 


the Chinese plows and yet 


ed_ several 
sessed by 
weighed some 10 or 12 lbs less. 





Norwegian Merchant Marine 

The merchant of the 
Norwegian department of trade has is- 
sued a statement covering the changes in 
the Norwegian merchant marine during 
1919. During the year there was a de- 
crease of 40 steam vessels with a total 
of 35,041 gross registered tons, 48 motor 
vessels with a total of 6,714 tons, and 96 
sailing vessels of 29,749 tons, making a 
total of 193 vessels representing a total 
of 71,504 gross registered tons. 


marine bureau 


Year Festival 


Three steamers were wrecked as a re- 
sult of operations of war; 13 steamers, 
26 motor vessels, and 12 sailing vessels 
were wrecked by the ordinary dangers of 
the sea; 3 steamers, 1 motor vessel, and 2 
sailing vessels were condemned as unfit 
for further use; 28 sailing vessels, with 
a total of 2,225 tons, were dismantled or 
destroyed; 13 steamers of 12,094 tons, 5 
motor vessels of 983 tons, and 9 sailing 
vessels of 7,965 tons, were sold abroad. 

The increase in the merchant marine 
amounted to 155 steamers of 163,641 tons, 
285 motor vessels of 59,017 tons, and 16 
sailing vessels of 3,707 tons, making a 
total of 416 vessels of 226,365 tons. 

On Jan. 1, 1919, the Norwegian mer- 
chant marine consisted of 1,759 steamers 
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of 1,504,432 tons, 1,146 motor Vessels of 
112,687 tons, and 563 sailing vessels of 
279,294 tons, making a total of 3,441 aa 
sels of 1,896,413 tons. On Jan. 1, 1999 
the fleet included 1,825 steamers .¢ 1. 
633,082 tons, 1,383 motor vessels of 14; 
990 tons, and 456 sailing vessels o; ney 
252 tons, making a total of 3,664 a 
of 2,051,274 tons. The net incr, 
the Norwegian merchant marine 
the year 1919 is 223 vessels of | 
tons. 

Japanese Sugar Situation 

The Official forecast of +) 
sugar output of Formosa has 1 
been made public, but a reliable , 
source states that the previous . 
of 4,807,753 piculs (one picul equ 
Ibs) was too high, and should be x 
to about 3,545,000 piculs, which 
represents 817,097 piculs less th 
actual output for 1918. 

An important promotion nam 
Shinchiku Sugar Mfg. Co. was ~ 
completed by long-established Ja; 
Sugar producers. The company pro 
to take over some lesser indep: t 
concerns located at Shinchiku, Ta 
with a view to reorganizing and co) 
dating their interests 
basis. 

The Hokkaido beet sugar industry 
pears among the growing list of e: 
prises which have been resurrected b 
current industrial boom. Several p: 
nent business men of Hokkaido hav: 


second 





upon a } 


organized a company capitalized at 
000,000 yen for the growing of 
beets and the manufacture of beet s: 





An urgent appeal for American | 
mercial and financial co-operation 
Europe has been voiced by Sir Geors 
Paish, editor of the London Statist, ) 
says it is becoming evident that w 
the entire problem is soon dealt wit! 
all its aspects a complete breakdown ot 
credit, of exchange, of commerce and of 
trade must occur. 





town: A Somewhat Americanized Celestial Before a Bulletin Board 
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1 Bowers, who owned Peg-Leg Green's mill before Peg 

bought it off'n Jim’s estate,” said Old Dad 
\ Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
; “used to know more figures an’ 
statistics than any miller along 


* pay for wheat, Jim’s ideas was 
always based on how much hell 
he could raise for the rest of us 
an’ mostly he done it. 
( Ke got sent to the asylum on account 
Pi Jof some invention he was tryin’ to 
howl out that'd make the mill pump the water back 
into the pond on the night run, but every time I see a lot 

atistics provin’ the market’s goin’ to do this or that, I 
somehow wish that Jim Bowers was here so’s I'd 
en suraged jes’ naturally to lean on my own judgment.” 


this river, but when it come 
right down 6 what price to 


Finally 


be more 








THE SITUATION 
M loover says: “Mr. Penrose has 
decl that I am not his kind of a 
Re} n, Mr. Bryan has declared I 


im his kind of a Democrat. Mr. 
He is declared I have not his vari- 


ety itriotism. I at once agree with 
these ©cntlemen, Having now disposed 
of t nomentous matter, let us get on 
witl issues—the methods of taxation, 
for nce.” 


M of us Americans are in the same 
predicament as Mr. Hoover: 
I lliam Jennings Bryan is a Demo- 
are not Democrats. 
If Boies Penrose is a Republican, we 
Republicans. 
lbert S. Burleson is a Democrat, 
we not Democrats. 
\sle J. Gronna is a Republican, we 
are Republicans, 
A. Reed is a Democrat, we 
are t Democrats. 
Robert M. La Follette is 
publican, we are not Republicans. 


If James 
a Re- 


homas P. Gore is a Democrat, we 
ure not Democrats. 

William E. Borah is a Republican, 
we e not Republicans. 

\nd so on, almost ad infinitum, where- 
as all are agreed that if 

William Randolph Hearst is a Patriot, 
none of us are Patriots. 

What most of us who are just plain 
\merican voters, not seeking office, would 
like to see is a thorough housecleaning 

both parties, or either one of them; a 
sweeping out of all of the old political 
ru»bish and the ancient wind-jamming 
I icles which now afflict both of them; 

m restatement of American princi- 

and a candidate for president with 

ige and ability enough to carry out 
structive programme. 

he party which does this, no matter 

t name it is called by, will get our 
upport and our votes, and we believe 
there are enough of us in these United 
slates to carry the election despite the 

k politicians who are trying to whip 
us into opposing lines in order to gain 
their own ends. 

The Northwestern Miller does not ordi- 
narily concern itself in politics, and has 

ver heretofore done so, but at this time, 
when the methods of taxation being en- 


forced have reached the point of sheer 
confiscation and have completely demor- 
alized all sound business principles—to 
mention only one issue of many before 
the people,—and both gangs of politi- 
cians are exclusively engaged in despoil- 
ing business in order to obtain more 
money to waste, every publication, and 
especially those that represent business, 
should express its honest convictions. 

For this reason The Northwestern 
Miller does not hesitate to say that it is 
in favor of Herbert Hoover for president 
and a clean sweep of the rotten old party 
machinery that is outworn and incompe- 
tent to meet present conditions, and it 
does not care a rap which party chooses 
to nominate him. 

The following from an Indiana mill- 
ing company expresses the views of a 
great many concerns and individuals in 
this industry: 


InprANApouis, Feb. 24, 1920. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: The writer has been reading your 
several articles from week to week on 
Mr. Hoover as presidential timber. The 
one in your issue of February 18 is very 
interesting and right to the point. You 
have certainly “hit the nail on the head” 
when you say: 

“Probably Mr. Hoover, in a strictly 
party sense, is neither a Republican nor 
a Democrat. Probably, like most Ameri- 
cans conversant with the world’s present 
condition, he is not fully satisfied with 
either party, and is entirely out of humor 
with the machinery of both. Probably, 
like all American citizens, he proposes 
in the future to exercise his inalienable 
right to support that party which comes 
the nearest in its declared principles and 
its practical programme to his own ideals 
of what is required at the present time.” 

The writer, like many other millers, 
would like to see Mr. Hoover nominated 
for president, and if nominated, he would 
surely be elected, as the majority of 
American citizens are tired of petty poli- 
tics, and in fact, the politicians of our 
day in both parties. The question is, how 
will you get Mr. Hoover’s name on the 
ballot? 

Very truly yours, 
Acme-Evans Company, 


I, E. Wooparp, Vice-President. 
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A REAL SECRETARY 

Of all the members of President Wil- 
son’s cabinet, including those who came 
and went and those still remaining in of- 
fice, one has been pre-eminent, during 
seven years of continued and effective 
service, as a real, virile and constructive 
Franklin K. Lane, until very re- 
cently Secretary of the Department of 
the Interior, has been no figure-head, con- 
tent merely to hold office and shine in the 
reflected glory of the Chief Executive, 
nor, on the other hand, has he endeay- 
ored to gain cheap political capital for 
himself by attempting to 
carry out policies obviously aimed at class 


his party or 


discrimination, or, through the activities 
of his department, to supersede healthful, 
normal, individual and competitive effort 
by the anemic, if not destructive, inter- 
vention of government machinery. 

By the American public he has been 
regarded as the strong member of the 
cabinet; the one who could be depended 
upon not to lose his balance or become 
hysterical; a calm, level-headed, broad- 
man, not given to sensational 
speeches, having great common-sense, 
high administrative ability and a true 
understanding of the American people. 

One sometimes wondered how he en- 
dured or tolerated some of the dull and 
wordy bores, the flap-doodle opportunists 
and the shallow-pated windjammers with 


minded 


whom he necessarily consorted while he 
held office. He must have had great pa- 
tience, broad toleration, much 
withal a keen sense of humor, but some- 


for Secretary Lane’s 


tact, and 


how he managed it, 
name never appeared in the newspapers 
with one of those 


in connection long- 


tedious and exasperating con- 


of the cabi- 


winded, 
troversies into which many 
net officers have managed to involve 
themselves, to the loss of their own dig- 
nity and no particular that 
the weary reader of these disputes could 


advantage 


discover. 

He took control of a department that, 
except as headquarters for a lot of unre- 
lated governmental agencies, had no mean- 
ing, and, without great parade or advance 
notice of intention, without threatenings or 
promises, made it real and effective. He 
had a very definite policy, and he consist- 
ently He made his con- 
ception 


adhered to it. 
of the department, 
original with himself, into a 
beneficent and_ effective 
agency, in which the public instinctively 
had confidence. 

There was little if any complaint dur- 
ing his administration, either of the de- 
partment or of its secretary, and he 
managed to carry on his great work with- 
out exciting the very bitter and lasting 
animosities generally felt during the past 


absolutely 
tangible, 
government 


six years against various other cabinet 
officers and their departments, by people 
who suffered from their 
inefficiency or their arrogant bureaucracy. 


exasperating 


Having, with a magnanimity rare 
among public men, voluntarily assumed 
equal responsibility with Mr. Lansing 


for the cabinet meetings which provoked 
the President’s ire and were, ostensibly, 
the cause of the Secretary of State’s re- 
tirement, Mr. Lane withdraws from of- 
fice, not only in an admirable temper 
and a perfectly serene state of mind, 
but with a valedictory concerning his 
stewardship and the future possibilities 
of the Department of the Interior, once a 
meaningless thing, but now, unless again 
suffered to lapse into bureaucratic: inepti- 
tude, a very real and highly important 
factor in the nation’s development, thanks 
alone to Mr. Lane, who made it so. 
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This highly interesting document is 
published, in essence, elsewhere in this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, be- 
cause it deals with matters which con- 
cern men of business deeply interested 
in the future intra-cultivation of the 
country, to whom Mr. Lane’s straight- 
forward recommendations will strongly 
appeal as wise and sound. 

Among the large number of prominent 
men named and those who imagine them- 
selves prominent enough to be mentioned 
as possible candidates for the presidency, 
that of the one member of the cabinet 
who possesses the requisite qualifications 
needed at this time, Mr. Lane, has never 
appeared, nor has it been suggested. 

This is because, unfortunately, he was 
not born in this country but in Canada, 
and the Constitution provides that the 
president must be a natural-born citizen 
of the United States. This eliminates 
him from the large and growing list of 
possible candidates of the Democratic 
party. Mr. Lane is not quite fifty-six 
years old. He began his career as a 
newspaper man on the Pacific Coast; 
later he became a successful lawyer, and 
finally entered the service of the United 
States in 1905, as a member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; he was 
made Secretary of the Interior in 1913. 

Although he has retired from office, 
there is no reason why Mr. Lane should 
not be again called into the public serv- 
ice. If, as most of the American voters 
hope and believe, the country is to have, 
despite the pestiferent interference of 
the political hacks and has beens, a non- 
partisan president, such men as he will 
be in immediate demand. By virtue of 
what he has done and his great attain- 
ments, Franklin K. Lane will not be long 
allowed the privilege of retirement from 
public life. 


HUNTING FOR THE WAY OUT” 

Up to a month or so ago, the milling 
industry had enjoyed a period of almost 
unparalleled from trouble re- 
sulting from the efforts of buyers to re- 
pudiate their flour contracts. This happy 
condition was by no means due to a moral 
revolution among purchasers, nor did it 
arise out of any remarkable discretion 
on the part of the millers themselves. It 
was simply the natural result of a steadi- 
ly rising market; the flour bought yester- 
day looked doubly worth while today, and 
the cheerful buyer hugged his signed 
contracts affectionately to his breast. 
Far from thought of so 
immoral a step as repudiation; his busi- 
ness assets might be the smaller half of 
somebody else’s desk and the loan of a 
second-hand typewriter, but his trade 
ethics were above reproach. He not only 
bought flour, but he paid for it, and made 
a comfortable profit out of his resales. 

The danger of all periods of blissful 
security is that they lead to carelessness. 
Rome, happy in its imperial greatness, 
took no thought of the barbarian hordes 
which were soon to trample its magnifi- 
cence underfoot. Millers who saw flour 
daily going higher sold contentedly to 
any and every one who cared to sign a 
contract, and the halcyon days ran along 
until flour prices started downward. 
Many of them had guessed that wheat 
would stay where it was at least until 
the arrival of the 1920 crop, and had 
merely smiled comfortably when Mr. 
Barnes issued his famous warning early 
in January. What if some of their pur- 
chasers did not altogether bear close in- 
vestigation? Worries of this kind could 
be postponed for a few months, at any 
rate. 


freedom 


him was any 
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Today, from every quarter, come tales 
of buyers wriggling, pleading, cajoling, 
threatening, in the toils of contracts 
which they fear will cost them a great 
deal more money than they can afford 
to lose. Every ancient excuse known to 
the trade is being worked overtime. 
Many of the buyers, like some of the 
millers, had gone ahead in the simple 
faith that high wheat and flour prices had 
come to stay, and that the Grain Corpora- 
tion was puffing against a rock. They 
bought flour in January, when it was 
worth from fourteen to fifteen dollars a 
barrel, and now they must dispose of it 
at prices ranging from twelve to thirteen 
and a half. 

Most of the flour buyers, of course, are 
taking their medicine without making 
faces over it. For months they had 
guessed right, and made money; if they 
were mistaken in January and February, 
it was through no fault on the part of 
the miller. There have always been, how- 
ever, plenty of flour buyers who have 
flourished like the green bay tree on ris- 
ing markets, but who have proved to lack 
even the semblance of financial roots 
when things went the other way. The 
voice of such disturbers of the millers’ 
peace is now heard loud in the land, and 
their correspondence is even more de- 
pressing reading than the forms for the 
income tax return. 

In so far as the miller has legal re- 
course, his contracts need not cause him 
much worry; the buyer may request can- 
cellation, but if he has money enough to 
pay, he will presumably prefer to accept 
his flour and pocket his loss rather than 
invite a costly and generally losing bat- 
tle in the courts. The trouble comes when 
the buyer is proof against judgment, 
when all his assets together are not suf- 
ficient to pay for the sacks in which the 
flour was packed. The prosperity of re- 
cent months has caused the tribe of such 
irresponsible buyers to increase and flour- 
ish excecdingly, and there have been 
plenty of millers to lend them a helping 
hand. 

“After the red pottage cometh the ex- 
ceeding bitter cry.” The pottage days 
are apparently over, at least for a time, 
and the cry that follows is by no means 
pleasant to hear. The miller who was not 
too carefree in the period of rising 
prices, who scrutinized the financial re- 
sponsibility of his customers just as thor- 
oughly as if daily fluctuations had been 
the rule, is now not suffering greatly. He 
is, of course, receiving many requests for 
cancellation, but he knows that the only 
proper course for him is to stand firmly 
on his rights, just as his purchasers did 
in the days when cancellation would have 
been to his advantage, not theirs; and 
he knows that those to whom he has sold 
flour are able and willing to pay for it. 

The miller who has fostered the ir- 
responsible buyer by dealing with him on 
the assumption that the market would 
continue firm is entitled to relatively lit- 
tle sympathy. If he holds contracts 
which cannot be enforced, because the 
buyer is totally unable to pay, that is in 
most cases his own fault. No one has 
been competled to do business with shoe- 
string artists, and ignorance of a buyer’s 
financial status has become more or less 
inexcusable. It is recorded that Joseph, 
in early biblical days, got greatly the bet- 
ter of the Egyptians by foreseeing the 
lean years to come during the period of 
abundance; it is likewise a matter of 
record that the grasshopper, after danc- 
ing all summer, was compelled to apply 
to the ant for assistance when cold weath- 
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er arrived. Neither the Egyptians nor 
the grasshoppers have won any large 
amount of sympathy; and the miller who 
thought that good times would go on for- 
ever, and that all flour buyers had be- 
come models of business virtue, irrespec- 
tive of their assets, falls somewhat into 
the same category. 


WHEAT QUALITY AND HIGH PRICES 

In the interminable discussion of wheat, 
flour and bread prices which has gone on 
ever since the passage of the Lever act 
a year ago, and which will certainly con- 
tinue at least until the 1920 wheat crop 
becomes something more tangible than a 
Department of Agriculture estimate, the 
relation between price levels and the size 
of the crop has generally overshadowed 
all other considerations. To the public, 
and to most of those who talk in Con- 
gress or through the newspapers, wheat 
is wheat, irrespective of type or grade, 
and a crop of nine hundred and forty 
million bushels means a large surplus 
over and above all the possible demands 
of domestic consumption. 

The figures made public a few days 
ago by the Department of Agriculture, 
and included in last week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, provide a sufficient- 
ly clear answer, at least for those who 
care to look beneath the surface, to the 
question of why prices for good milling 
grades of wheat are and have consistent- 
ly been so far above the government 
guaranty level. Summarized, these statis- 
tics show that from the first of July to 
the end of January eight per cent of the 
total number of carloads of wheat in- 
spected at all points by federally licensed 
inspectors graded Number One, whereas, 
in the same period of the previous crop 
year, the grading 
Number One was forty-seven. This year 
the percentage of cars grading lower 
than Number Three was twenty-nine; a 


percentage of cars 


year ago it was eight. 

The quantities of wheat grading Num- 
ber Two were proportionately the same 
in both years, being thirty-two per cent 
of the total; but the percentage of Num- 
ber Three wheat in the current crop year 
was thirty-one, as against thirteen a year 
ago. In other words, whereas this year 
forty per cent of the wheat inspected has 
graded Number Two or better, seventy- 
nine per cent fell within the two highest 
grades a year ago, and for the three top 
grades the figures were seventy-one and 
ninety-two, respectively. 

Furthermore, whereas thirty-one per 
cent of the total inspections on the 1918 
crop to the end of January were in the 
hard red spring class, the percentage of 
hard red spring wheat inspected this year 
amounted to only twelve. Durum wheat 
showed a similar falling off, wheat of this 
type constituting nearly five per cent of 
the total inspections a year ago, whereas 
on the 1919 crop it formed less than two 
per cent. Dark hard winter wheat, which 
accounted for more than five per cent of 
the total inspections last year, and twen- 
ty-five per cent of all the hard red win- 
ter, had fallen to only a little over two 
per cent of the total, and represented 
but seven per cent of all the hard red 
winter wheat inspected. 

Thus, both in grade and type, the de- 
ficiency of the present crop is made clear- 
ly apparent by the official figures. The 
farmers, of course, have argued vigor- 
ously that the methods of grading em- 
ployed by the inspectors have been un- 
just, and that much of the wheat should 
have been graded far higher than was 
actually the case. This may or may not 


be true, but certainly there has been in 
the past eighteen months no such phe- 
nomenal change in the system employed 
as would in any degree account for this 
extraordinary difference in the results 
obtained from the two crops. 

It is apparently very difficult to make 


. politicians or newspaper writers under- 


stand that the quality of wheat has some- 
thing to do with its utility in flour-mill- 
ing. The Nonpartisan League has sedu- 
lously fostered this simple faith that 
wheat is merely wheat, and that forty- 
pound red spring is just about as good 
for milling purposes as sixty-pound dark 
northern. 

There are, of course, many and various 
causes for the high prices which have 
ruled in the wheat and flour trades, as in 
every other form of business activity. 
Transportation difficulties, the deprecia- 
tion of the dollar, advanced labor costs, 
and a dozen other elements, have all en- 
tered into the advance. Underlying 
everything else, however, has been the 
constant talk of an actual scarcity of 
wheat suitable for flour-milling, which 
has often been made to appear preposter- 
ous in the face of the unquestioned fig- 
ures as to the size of the crop. The De- 
partment of report on 
actual inspections has made clear the 
facts for any one who cares to know 
them, and has demonstrated that a short- 
age may exist in the midst of plenty: a 
shortage of quality despite a large sur- 
plus in mere quantity. 


Agriculture’s 


STANDING BY TO THE END 

If this were not a presidential election 
year, it is probable that the United States 
Grain Corporation would be permitted to 
round out its allotted term of activity 
with no more violent attacks made upon 
it than normally fall to the share of any 
government If the cam- 
paign did not involve an inevitable con- 
trast between the discreditable political 
wheelhorses of both parties and the ef- 
ficient and patriotic service of men who 
have done their work without thought of 
party or reward, the chances are that 
such abuse as would be directed at the 
Grain. Corporation would not be particu- 
As things stand, however, 


department. 


larly virulent. 
the remaining weeks. of the organiza- 
tion’s existence are sure to be tempestu- 
ous; the past few days have clearly dem- 
onstrated the lengths to which partisan 
politics will drive the avowed enemies of 
whatever threatens to loosen the grip of 
the professional politician on the nation’s 
government. 

The attack on the Grain Corporation, 
directed chiefly by senators Reed and 
Gronna, has already found a considerable 
amount of support, particularly among 
those to whom the mere thought of Mr. 
Hoover as president is quite unendurable. 
From now until the party conventions, 
and possibly for some time thereafter, 
not a week will go by without the publi- 
cation of new information or misinforma- 
tion designed to discredit Mr. Barnes and 
his associates. Everything the Grain 
Corporation has done or left undone will 
be subject to criticism and abuse; its un- 
paid, volunteer officials will be branded 
as incompetent, and its paid ones as 
highway robbers. It will be condemned 
for what it has spent, and still more for 
what it has saved. 

The public, of course, will generally 
fail to understand the significance of all 
this outcry. It will assume that the man- 
ner in which the Grain Corporation’s 
affairs have been conducted has been 
more or less scandalous, and twenty dol- 
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lar a week reporters will proclaim that 
the services of the zone vice-president 
cannot possibly have been worth teria. 
five thousand dollars a year. Doubtless 
Mr. Barnes and his associates have fully 
expected this, and have largely 4j count. 
ed it in advance. If those who ough} te 
know the facts do not likewis., 
against them, they will not be 


turn 
riously 
troubled by newspaper inaccur 
congressional babbling. 


and 


The position of the millers with 
to the Grain Corporation has by 


egard 


com- 


plex. Often they have felt cons rable 
hostility to it, particularly when jg, 
methods of selling flour have a eared 
to violate the standards, not of 
sound business practice, but of ress 


and truth. They have found erm 
ment regulations irksome and anoying 


and they have thought regretfully of the 
days when no Grain Corporation ac vitjec 
existed. None the less, when an 
actual crisis has arisen, the mill: have 


recognized in Mr. Barnes an all) ose 
help was to be highly prized. The jrieg 
presented on behalf of the Federation 


before the Senate agricultural ¢o)):pit 
tee was, in the main, a strong. indorse- 
ment of the Grain Corporation’ rk, 
and a testimonial to the value its 
services to the entire milling indu: 


Now, with only a dozen more w: of 
the Grain Corporation’s active life, and 
with every prospect that these weeks will 
be marked by bitter attacks on its 1 rd, 
it is desirable that the millers 
should forget their grievances in the rec- 
ollection of all the benefits the industry 
has derived from Mr. Barnes’s work, 
They know, none better, the animus di- 
recting the attacks; they are fully ire 
of the aims and methods of the Keed- 
Gronna faction in Congress. Nothing 


most 


would please these gentry more than to 
find a few millers willing to join the 
hue and cry; they will be bitterly ip- 
pointed if the milling industry proves 
uniformly loyal to the Grain Corporation 
No one claims that Mr. Barnes and his 
associates have not made mistak 
view of the immensity of their task, it 
would be preposterous to expect that 
they should have committed no blunders. 
On the whole, however, the work 


well done; the government was amply 
protected against loss, the farmers re 
ceived high prices for their wheat, th 
millers were enabled to turn out an 
enormous quantity of flour at a reason 
able profit, consumers everywhere 
given an opportunity to economize in 
their flour purchases if they chose to do 
so, and the export trade was fostered as 
well as possible under adverse conditions 
All this was done with a percentage of 
operating expense which even Senator 
Reed has not been able to interpret as 
anything but remarkably small. 

If there were any question of continu- 
ing the life of the Grain Corporation in- 
definitely, the proper attitude for the 
millers to take might involve some dou)! 
As things stand, however, it is simply a 
matter of winding up the organization's 
affairs within the next two or three 
months, leaving the record clean and 
recognizing the full value of the serv 
rendered. No flour miller can afford to 
associate with such men as senators Reed 
and Gronna in attacking Mr. Hoover, 
Mr. Barnes and their colleagues; an 
whatever feelings it may have aroused 
at times in the past, the Grain Corpora- 
tion for the short balance of its existence 
is entitled to the loyal support of every 
member of the milling industry. 
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ed into second hands some time ago, 


was as depressingly little change in 
flour situations during the week just 
The obstacles which had_blocked 
ness since the middle of February 
inued to make trouble, and while 
a certain amount of inquiry, 

i] buying in anything more than less- 
ad lots was conspicuous by its 
The general over-buying of the 
ter months, when prices were 
its inevitable effect in constant 

ct. for the cancellation of contracts, 
tl millers who had sold freely to 
any and every variety found 
juences in many instances most 


nce. 


' remained nominally about the 
1\0@15e lower. The recent de- 
brought them down to a point 
further extensive reduction was 
il ithout going below the level 
) d by current wheat values, and 
nothing in market conditions 
» an increase. The course of 
- top patents in recent weeks is 
in the following table, showing 
juotations at four representative 
wo western and two eastern: 
Hard Soft 
ing winter winter 
60 $1 2.70 $12.10 
70 80 12.25 
65 12.20 


10 12. 


da— Ss 
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2.30 
2.60 
ther feeble light kindled by the 
it the Grain Corporation was 
renew its flour purchases was 
early extinguished when the ac- 
e basis on which purchases were 
st week was announced. Selling 
flour at $10.62, Baltimore, is not 
ible occupation for anybody with 
prices what they are. When 
charges and the cost of the sacks 
een deducted, there is barely 
left to pay for the actual wheat 
say nothing of covering milling 
Che Grain Corporation can hardly 
ied for buying its flour at a low 
is long as it can find mills ready 
it totally unprofitable prices; but 
h of this flour is quite likely to 
r the domestic market at prices 
on what the Corporation paid for 
millers who made the sales are not 
utting off their own noses, but are 
the entire industry. 
rise in millfeed prices is at pres- 
ut the only encouraging sign, This 
iral enough, for March is almost 
the best month in the feed mar- 
id the long, cold winter has accen- 
d the demand for feeds. The ad- 
noted a week ago of $1 or so per 
is continued last week, most mill- 
going up another $1@1.50, with a 
x demand. Conditions are, of course, 
favorable for the feed job- 
for the mills themselves, as 
most of the available feed 
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more 
than 


the mills were grinding very heavi- 


\t present the greatly curtailed flour 


ut involves the production of a rela- 


\ 


small amount of feed. 
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bad as ever, though temporary and local 
improvements are from time to time re- 
ported. Mills are making such shipments 
as they can with cars bringing in wheat, 
but these are not numerous, and addi- 
tional cars are almost unobtainable. The 
root of the trouble seems to be, not car 
congestion, as has generally been the case 
in periods of car shortage, but the actual 
wearing out of old equipment without 
replacement. 

The output reported last week contin- 
ued relatively small. The spring wheat 
mills reported an average production 
amounting to about 86 per cent of full 
capacity; the Kansas-Oklahoma group of 
hard winter wheat mills ran about 59 
per cent, while the Toledo group of soft 
winter wheat mills turned out about 48 
per cent of their full-time production. 

Next to the car shortage, probably the 
most distressing feature of the past week 
has been the constant pressure on the 
mills for the cancellation of flour con- 
tracts. There is nothing particularly sur- 
prising about this, in view of the marked 
decline in flour prices, and the indiscrim- 
inate sales made by certain millers dur- 
ing the period when the likelihood of 
such a decline seemed remote; but it is 
none the less most unpleasant. It will 
undoubtedly continue until wheat and 
flour prices take an upward turn again. 
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" feweemn ¥ Wis., March 8.—Millfeed 
prices continue to advance e, with demand 
brisk for prompt and March shipment. 
Most of the mills have their output sold 
for March, and shippers have consider- 
able feed coming for the next 30 days. 
The call is good from all sections. Most 
buyers are in the market, and the small 
trade has about used up its stocks and 
needs feed for immediate use. There is 
a good inquiry for April feed, but March 
is in best demand. Buyers who were 
willing to sell feed that they had coming 
from mills for March delivery have with- 
drawn their offers, and are inquiring for 
more. Middlings are scarce, and quoted 
at a liberal premium over bran. All 
grades of feed show a good advance for 
the week, the cold weather stimulating 
buying. Mills are behind on orders, and 
some shippers report that they still have 
December and January feed coming from 
mills. 

Northwestern markets are very firm 
for all grades. Mills have little to offer, 
but shippers were willing to sell for 


March. ‘The car situation shows but lit- 
tle improvement, and mills are being 
pressed for deliveries. Jobbers report 


good inquiry from all sections. North- 
western country mills have little to of- 
fer. With the high prices being paid for 
corn and oats, dealers have been turning 
their attention to millfeed, and consider- 
able has been absorbed, values being con- 
sidered cheap, compared with grains. 
Stocks everywhere are light, and buyers 
are trying to replenish. 

Southwestern markets are strong and 
higher, and there has been heavy buying. 
Mills are well booked up for this month, 
and some report good sales made for 
April. Jobbers who have been following 
the advance since the upturn in the mar- 


believing that prices are high enough and 
that any further rise will materially cur- 
tail the demand. Oat feed is higher; 
mixers have been in the market, and con- 
siderable was placed the past week. Hom- 
iny feed strong and higher, with offerings 
rather light. 

There is a brisk demand from the East, 
buyers who have been out of the mar- 
ket for the past month making bids for 
March-April shipment. Transit feed at 
eastern junction points is about all used 
up. The small trade is buying freely, 
and offerings are readily absorbed. Ship- 
pers have sold considerable feed in the 
East the past week for March, and all 
look for a brisk demand the balance of 
this month. 

There is a good demand for bran and 
middlings from the central states, both 
in straight and mixed cars, but buyers 
want immediate shipment. There is a 
general feeling that millfeed prices will 
follow to a large extent the values of 
corn and oats. Near-by mills have been 
supplying the trade with feed for im- 
mediate use, but are well sold up at 
present, and jobbers are making inquiry 
from the Northwest for feed to be 
shipped at once. Later shipment is in 
rather light request, and buyers do not 
want feed on hand at present prices. 
The call for barley feed is good, and fair 
shipments have been made. 


H. N. Witson. 





(Special 
The Northwestern Miller, March 10.) 


Telegrams from Correspondents of 


Kansas Crry.—Only a slight improve- 
ment in flour demand is apparent this 
week. Considerable general inquiry for 
clear flour is perceptible, and a number 
of sales have been made in the East. Ex- 
port trading is unchanged. Mills having 
regular trade in the Mediterranean coun- 
tries or the West Indies are carrying on 
the bulk of the business. Wheat is 
stronger this week, due to the cold weath- 
er, which has made transportation ‘more 
difficult. ,Millfeeds, especially bran, are 
fairly active, and quotations are material- 
ly stronger. 

Cutcaco.—Chicago mills this week are 

not running at full capacity, owing to 
the searcity of cars and lack of shipping 
directions. While there was not a great 
deal of flour offered last week by mill- 
ers in this territory to the Grain Corpora- 
tion, probabilities are that fewer offers 
will be made today, as the price paid last 
week was not attractive. Business in 
flour shows no improvement. Values are 
steady, but very little is being done be- 
tween millers and buyers direct, the trade 
being confined largely to resales. 
r by most 
mills, but as yet buyers are slow to wake 
up and get busy. They are evidently 
waiting to be stampeded into buying. 
The action of Congress in refusing to sell 
the 5,000,000 bbls of surplus flour held 
by the Grain Corporation to starving 
Europe had no effect on the market, as it 
is generally believed that Mr. Barnes 
will ship the flour anyhow. Millfeed 
strong but quiet. 

Sr. Lovis.—Domestic flour trade shows 
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mills report better shipping instructions 
on previous contracts. Hard winter flour 
held higher, but soft winters are nom- 
inally unchanged. Millfeed is steady to 
strong. Demand good for wheat feed, 
and offerings are light. 

Boston.—Demand for flour continues 
moderate, with light offerings and little 
interest shown by the trade. Corn prod- 
ucts in good demand, with the market 
advanced 25@50c per 100 lbs. Oatmeal 
steady, with good demand. Millfeed in 
light supply, with demand good and 
price advanced. 

PritapetpuiA.—Flour dull, but mill 
limits steadily maintained. Most of the 
business was in spot goods available be- 
low manufacturers’ prices. Millfeed 
scarce and again higher, with demand 


more active. 
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The attached: table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 


AO OANA AA '6'A 8 '6'6'6 6 88S 6 


Mar. 8 Mar. 9 











Mar. 6 Feb. 28 1919 1918 

Minneapolis . 212,795 214,300 160, 630 172,135 
ee DOME devesse 3,400 65,675 10,470 ..... 
Duluth-Superior 24,280 12,690 13, 195 20,910 
Milwaukee .... 4,500 13,000 11,500 1,820 

ME. 25 coals 244,975 245,665 195,795 194,865 
Outside mills*.. 93,810 ...... 2BEGOO cc suds 

Ag’gate sprg.338,785 ...... 880,466 ..civé 
a ree 26,300 34,800 35,300 16,500 
St. Louist 42,180 47,225 650,800 27,200 
EE. b0.6:60.0%.% 97,100 97,020 88,220 129,100 
Rochester ..... 7,300 5,800 11,600 12,300 
NPMROUIO cocccce 22,000 24,750 22,750 20,250 
Kansas City.... 66,000 62,000 52,800 44,250 
Kansas Cityt 258,025 267,575 201,660 140,735 
QURGRR secccecs 18,710 15,460 7,960 ..... 
eee 22,750 25,050 34,685 12,800 
Toledo 46,465 35,450 46,750 19,740 
Indianapolis 11,810 13,055 13,320 5,770 
Nashville** 133,890 144,265 76,150 44,955 
Portland, Oreg.. 24,180 25,675 34,480 28,420 
Seattle 45,605 30,660 34,350 26,900 
Tacoma 46,105 36,610 34,085 22,560 

PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Mar. 8 Mar. 9 


Mar. 6 Feb. 28 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ...... 38 39 31 34 
St. Paul .. peost an 24 63 ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 66 34 35 55 
Outside mills* .... 29 28 57 40 
Average spring... 36 3 48 37 
Milwaukee ...... « 54 64 14 
Bt. BOUNS ccccceces 52 69 70 33 
St. Louist ... ee 55 61 66 35 
Buffalo .. Séeee se 58 53 77 
Rochester ... aos. OO 3 62 63 
CHIGRMD sicecorsare OF 93 86 69 
Kansas City ...... 66 64 64 53 
Kansas Cityt ..... 59 62 49 49 
GM. vccewecrecs 77 64 33 e. 
i, METER EEO TT 47 52 72 27 
.), ROO 49 51 57 31 
Indianapolis ..... 52 57 658 25 
Nashville**® ....... 63 66 3$ 26 
Portland, Oregon.. 56 60 80 86 
BOGEGIS ci ceciacccecs BF 58 73 57 
Tacoma peteess ve Oe 64 59 39 
co er 54 54 55 46 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 


{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 
**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 














ie car situation is, on the whole; as ket have dropped out for the present, little if any improvement, although some cluding Nashville. 

SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, March 9, Flour per bb! of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jJutes or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted, 
ed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New Lepig ® Baltimore Philadelphia Boston y New Orleans tNashville 
g first patent 3.60 $13.10@14.20 $.....@.... $13.00@14.00 _ 00@14.5 $13.25@13.75 $13.50@13.75 $13.75@15.00 $14.50 @14.80 $13.50 @14.00 
winter patent 2.80 on ae 12.60@13.10 12.40@13.00 < ee 13.00@13.50 12.50@14.00 13.00@13.20 12.85@13.50 
vinter patent 75 se @ .: ‘ rs. cove 11.75 @13.20 vedo » OP suave 12.00@13.25 12.00 @13.25 12.15 @13.50 

ng standard patent .....cesecnccceveses 12.30@12.65 12.80@13.30 ‘aa 12.40@13.00 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.00 12.60@13.10 12.50@13.75 13.10@13.40 ee 

L WERGRP SECM 2 cc ccccesecseeceetoeee 11.35 @11.65 err, fee 11.75 11.70@12.20 11.80@12.50 11.75 @12.25 12.00@12.50 er are 11.70@12.40 sees @snses 
WiRtOE: GOPRURE 2c. ccescccsivcccccssoves 10.75 @11.00 Tro, 10.80@11.50 10.50@11.00 *10.75@11.00 *10.65@11.25 11.25 @12.00 ervey erty: 11.80 @12.00 

hg Brat COMP 2 occ sccecccscsccccccscceses 9.25@ 9.60 8.65@ 9.45 ee ere 9.40@10.00 9.50@10.00 ae, eT 9.50@10.00 9.25@10.00 oseee@.uses ovens Dances 

1 winter firat CIOAP ..gccececvcccccccces 9.10@ 9.40 coo oe ts 9.90@10.50 9.00@ 9.60 9.50@10.00 ww Pe 00 , a @ acess seers @. ness -@10.30 o cee cs cece 
WHEE: GD WOOD Ko a vicabae vectwacices sc: 9.00@ 9.25 Sere, Lette ee Sore 9.10@ 9.45 6 @ scoce Te. See oceee @ o cece 10.75 @11.25 + eee + @10.75 8.00@ 9.00 
BORE, WIG ccc cece ec sccctesecvccossene 8.60@ 9.00 9.40@ 9.50 0 60sec a sees ere, Pree 8.35@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.25 9:50@ 9.75 cece e De vcee c coco Qe seen 
GORE, DIGMEGOTS 4 ioc os ce cvewssessvedcvss 7.60@ 7.90 7.00@ 7.10 er Pere ree Fert were) late 8.25@ 8.50 ere) Peres: eooee@ 9.256 cose e Betces 0 cess QPecsve 

FEED— tid - * 

5.5 5 @47 @ 51.00 @52.00 52.00 @53.00 - @52.5 ccces @eceve 
ng bran WUTTR TET TCT LETTER ET - @ 46.50 45.00 @47.00 cos QD vaca oo 0 DP ete ee eer 51.00 D52. ) 
PS WEMeee BOM ccc cr cs ccscivecscvceweee woes ¢ MP enees 5400 San 43. 00 @ 44.20 45.00 @47.00 iin Dee Tre) Fee . o @ wcsee » +++ +@52.50 49.00 @50.00 -@. 
KC WEES BEGM ce ciccecevsneseeces sesesece 417.50@ 48.25 60 OOP + eee ere. Levee 45.50 @ 46.00 rere, evr 52.00@53.00 53.00@ 54. 00 52.560@53.00 0 v0.0 o@evcce 44.00 @4 46.00 
indard middlings (brown shorts)........- 52.00 @62.50 50.00 @52.00 47.60@48.20 «+e.» @50.50 mers Ete 56.00 @57.00 57.00 @57.50 58.00@62.00 vveu OP accus 53.00 eo 00 
ur middlings (gray shorts)...........+++ 57.00 @57.50 57.00 @59.00 49.20@51.00 52.00@53.00 ree, Ferre 60.00@61.00 62.00 @ 63.00 62.00 @65.00 soon @ * -++@ tee 
1 dog (low-grade) ........... sae 63.50 @64.00 62.00 @63.00 ery) let os 6 Gee Gees 6 dye OD ote 68.00 @69.00 67.00 @ 68.00 -@68.00 oveee Dae veee ‘beers 
Jena patent (49’s) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
ROE cc cccances She sets escensocsess -»@12.95 $10.00@11.25 $10.00 @11.50 $13.00@13.50 $.....@14.10 $18.09@ 13.60 
San F rancisco Pe eecsovecccsscceces - @13.50 12.70@13.00 10.75 @11.50 12.00@12.50 14.75 @15.50 13.25@13.75 


*Includes near-by straights. t¢Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 25c higher on flour and $1 higher on feed, 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ COMMITTEE AT CAPITAL 
TO OPPOSE DISCRIMINATORY OCEAN RATES ON FLOUR 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—Ten representatives of the 
milling industry in the Southwest, ap- 
pointed as a special committee of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, left last 
night for Washington, where, following a 
committee conference on the afternoon 
of March 10, they will appear before the 
United States Shipping Board at 10:30 
a.m., March 11, to oppose gross discrim- 
ination by the board against flour and in 
favor of wheat. 

The membership of the committee fol- 
lows: L. E. Moses, Kansas City, chair- 
man; Charles L. Roos, Wellington, Kan- 
sas; Robert R. Clark, St. Joseph, Mo; 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., and Theodore B. 
Tholl, Omaha, Neb; H. Dittmer and 
Colonel Gilbert Humphrey, El Reno, 
Okla; C. B. Warkentin, Newton, Kansas; 


C. V. Topping and Robert E. Sterling, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

While other trade organizations have 
passed resolutions and advised the south- 
western committee that they will cordial- 
ly support the petition and protest to be 
filed on account of the industry as a 
whole, the southwestern committee has, 
for the present at least, assumed active 
charge of the attack on the discrimina- 
tory Shipping Board rates and contem- 
plates staying on the job until the de- 
sired adjustment is obtained, carrying 
the fight into Congress if that be found 
necessary. It is believed, however, that 
the facts, figures and argument embodied 
in the petition and brief prepared for 
presentation to the board will secure 
early and favorable consideration of the 
millers’ contention, R, E. Srertre. 


MILLERS’ PLEA TO SHIPPING BOARD 





Text of the Brief to be Presented by the Committee Representing the 
Southwestern Millers’ League 


This committee appears before you 
with the full knowledge that your body 
is acting under the authority delegated 
to you by the government of the United 
States, and that you have a full legal 
right to make such rates on wheat and 
wheat products as you may deem neces- 
sary and advisable, taking into consid- 
eration any advantage or disadvantage 
of increased costs of the handling be- 
tween raw material and the manufac- 
tured product. 

Despite our full knowledge of the au- 
thority that you have, we have felt fully 
justified in requesting and insisting upon 
the opportunity of calling your attention 
to the fact that if the present differences 
in rates are allowed to continue, serious 
results will occur, not only to the manu- 
facturer of flour but to the consumer of 
flour and to the producer of wheat, and 
to those industries which are affected by 
and closely correlated with flour-milling. 

We do not appear before you repre- 
senting only the exporting miller, but 
representing the industry as a whole. 

The larger miller, owing to his organi- 
zation, his ability to make widespread 
distribution, is more favorably located 
to secure a large proportion of the do- 
mestic flour business of the United States 
than is the small local miller, who must, 
of necessity, depend largely for his dis- 
tribution upon his local markets. 

Any injury to the export flour business 
will force the larger miller more aggres- 
sively into the domestic markets and will 
result in serious and permanent injury 
to the mill that ‘supplies, in a large 
measure, the local markets situated in 
wheat-producing territory. 

In order that we might properly pre- 
sent this matter to you, we have had pre- 
pared such statistics as were deemed nec- 
essary to indicate the importance of the 
export flour trade and the permanent 
character of this trade. 

We feel certain that this information 
and the consideration of the basic prin- 
ciples involved will convince you that the 
rates of freight now established will re- 
sult in a material and permanent injury 
to the flour-milling industry, to the pro- 
ducer of wheat and to the general public, 
and that your final decision will be that 
there is an important necessity for the 
promulgation of rates which will permit, 
even encourage, the exportation of wheat 
in its manufactured form rather than as 
raw material. 


SHOULD STIMULATE PRODUCTION 


Government-owned shipping, whether 
or not operated by you or leased to you 
for operation by private owners, should 
so safeguard the manufacturing indus- 
tries of this country that production will 
be stimulated rather than retarded 
through rates established by them. 

The leasing of government-owned ship- 
ping, in order to safeguard the interests 
of the public, should carry provisions 
which will establish, without question, the 
principle that the rate on the manufac- 
tured product must be in no event great- 


er than the rate on raw material from 
which the product is manufactured. 

The people of the United States have 
a peculiar interest in the shipping now 
at the disposal of the Shipping Board, 
since, owing to the pressure of war pro- 
duction, the cost of this tonnage must be, 
to a considerable degree, absorbed by 
taxation and written off by the public 
as a war loss. The use of this tonnage to 
the injury of the public is unthinkable, 
and not in accordance with the spirit of 
American government. 

The reduction in the exportation of 
wheat as flour, and a consequent reduc- 
tion in the flour production of this coun- 
try, will have not only a temporary effect 
upon the flour-milling industry of the 
United States ,but will have a cumulative 
effect which will finally reach back to the 
American consumer of flour and pro- 
ducer of wheat. 

The export flour business has, in the 
past, been largely in the hands of the 
larger and financially strong milling or- 
ganizations. Prior to the period of food 
control the smaller miller, whose business 
is largely local, enjoyed practically none 
of the business. It would, therefore, 
seem that the smaller miller is not inter- 
ested in rates made on wheat and wheat 
products for export. Such an assump- 
tion, however, is entirely erroneous, since 
if the larger financially strong milling 
organizations cannot find an outlet for 
their products in the export markets they 
must, and naturally will, seek a wider 
distribution of these products in the do- 
mestic markets. This will mean a con- 
stant pressure against the smaller mill- 
ing organizations and their eventual final 
elimination, depriving many communities 
in the United States of their only manu- 
facturing industry. 

LOCAL MILL MARKET 


These local mills form a large market 
for the producer, and perform a neces- 
sary service for the consumer immedi- 
ately adjacent to them. They create a 
ready market for the farmer’s wheat at 
a price above that reflected by prices 
in effect at terminal markets at the same 
time. The creation of this local demand 
for the farmer’s produce tends to the 
tranquillity of the producer and creates 
a steady flow of needed millfeeds for the 
farmer’s use. These wheat millfeeds are 
essential for the production of swine and 
milk, and form a very large proportion, 
at the cheapest price, of the feeds best 
suited for such purpose. 

A further concentration of milling ca- 
pacity at terminal points which would be 
the direct result of a decline in the quan- 
tity of the flour exported will result in an 
increased freight cost to the consumer of 
wheat products where such consumer is 
now supplied by these smaller local mill- 
ing organizations. 

A decrease in the percentage of pro- 
duction of the mills of the United States 
will immediately result in an increase of 
the cost of production, since the relation 
of fixed overhead and the total cost of 
manufacture is probably greater in flour- 


milling than in that of any other large 
industry. 

An examination of the reports made 
to the Food Administration of such costs 
will verify this statement. 

An increased cost of production in the 
United States will not only result in an 
increased cost to the American consumer, 
but will result in material advantage to 
mills located in other wheat-producing 
countries. 

Any burden imposed upon flour as 
compared to wheat for export will result 
eventually in the wheat food supply of 
importing countries reaching them in the 
form of raw material, and an increase 
of such countries’ flour-milling capacities 
to such a point as will enable them to 
supply their entire needs for flour. 

That any penalty imposed on flour will 
result in an almost immediate discon- 
tinuance of purchases in this country is 
evidenced by the fact that the British 
colonial preferential duty of one shilling 
per barrel gave to the Canadian mills 
practically all of the business in the Brit- 
ish West Indian possessions just prior to 
the war, and this result occurred within 
about two years after the imposition of 
this duty. 

(Continued on page 1163.) 





Barnes Proposal Meets Favor 

New York, N. Y., March 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—The statement of Julius H. 
Barnes that he will sell abroad, on a 
credit basis, the surplus flour-holdings 
of the Grain Corporation, is regarded by 
the trade here as a favorable sign, and 
there is much satisfaction over the pro- 
posed removal of the menacing effect of 
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this flour. While the trade thin\ 
of it is soft wheat flour from 
Coast mills, a better feeling wil! 
when it is disposed of. 

W. Quackennusy 
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Death of Louis C. Besson 
Sr. Lours, Mo., March 6.—Form, 
ployees and friends of Louis C. |;. 
vice-president and treasurer of thy 
Bag Co., were grieved this week | 
of his sudden death, which occur: we 
day, March 1, in New York Cit, Mr 
Besson was born in 1870, at Rak \ 
C., and received part of his educ 
France. He became connected y the 
Chase Bag Co. in 1895, which at t! 
was called the H. & L. Chase B 
and managed the St. Louis office 
years. For the past five years he 
charge of the New York office. M 
son’s death was due to heart dis¢ Hy 
is survived by his widow, aged ; 
two sisters and a brother. 
Perer Der 
Feed Shortage Serious 
Boston, Mass., March 6.—The | 
feed shortage in New England a 
sult of the continued unfavorabk 
er still continues, and bids soon 
sume serious proportions. The 
of hay and grain in this section 
country is exceptionally light, on a 
of the tying up of shipments en 
due to extreme cold and heavy 
In Portland, Maine, urgent calls for 
are being received from all over th« 
Many hundred cars of grain are hx 
on various railroads, some of them { 
solidly onto sidetracks. Unless thi 
immediate relief, the question of f 
cattle will become a serious pro 
Similar conditions are reported in 
New England cities. 
Louis W. DeP 
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CONGRESS WITHHOLDS FOOD RELIEF 


BARNES TO SELL FLOUR ON CRED! 


Wasnincton, D. C., March 6.—There 
will be no immediate action by Congress 
on the pending legislation to provide $50,- 
000,000 for European food relief. 

Following the testimony of Julius H. 
Barnes before the rules committee of 
the House, yesterday, when he admitted 
that he had authority under the food 
control act to extend credit out of the 
surplus funds of the Grain Corporation, 
the rules committee today decided not to 
move to expedite the $50,000,000 relief 
measure. 

Instead, the ways and means committee, 
which had previously favorably reported 
the relief bill, brought out a second 
measure, which authorizes the Grain Cor- 
poration to sell for cash or credit, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, 5,000,000 bbls of flour. 

This means that the Grain Corporation 
must utilize its surplus funds of approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 to finance European 
food relief through the sale of the ac- 
cumulation of flour now stored in Ameri- 
can warehouses. It further means that 
the European food relief will be limited 
to the sale of this flour, a limitation which 
will operate against the effectiveness of 
the relief programme. It also may de- 
feat the efforts of Mr. Barnes to secure 
the co-operation of the allies and neu- 
trals in relieving the food distress of 
central and western Europe. 

There are two phases to the failure of 
Congress to act. Primarily, it is a mat- 
ter of “passing the buck” to Mr. Barnes, 
now that he has admitted that he could 
act in the absence of congressional action. 
Another important factor, however, is 
politics. 

Mr. Barnes has conducted the affairs 
of the Grain Corporation to show a prof- 
it, and every effort of Congress to show 
that this was taken out of the pockets 
of bread consumers has thus far failed. 
Mr. Barnes and his former chief, Her- 
bert C. Hoover, are particularly attrac- 
tive political targets for some Republi- 
cans at this time. If the funds of the 
Grain Corporation are now used to finance 
starving “Europe, the credit side of its 
ledger will not look so good as it would 
with $50,000,000 actual money in its treas- 
ury. This will not be displeasing to Re- 


publicans that are assailing the H: 
candidacy for the presidency. 


Yesterday, William R. Castle, he f 


the bureau of western European a 

of the State department, testifying 
fore the rules committee, describe: 
terrible conditions which exist in Po 
He declared there was a strong li 
hood of a political cataclysm in bot! 
land and Austria if food relief wa t 
immediately extended. 

Subsequently, Mr. Barnes reaffi 
the statements of Mr. Castle befor 
committee, quoting from a cable 
Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, which stated 
Poland and Austria needed 400,000 
of cereals at once. In addition, 
Barnes said that Roumania, Cz 
Slovakia, and Armenia were suffering. 

Mr. Barnes told the committee th 
would use the entire $50,000,000, if 
vided by Congress, to finance flour s 
ments to Europe. He declared that 
five months he had endeavored to se! 
the domestic trade the standard flou: 
the Grain Corporation, which, he said, 
today the cheapest flour in the wor! 
but that the public preferred the hig! 
milled patent flours, and was willing 
pay for them. “There is now an a 
mulated surplus of 5,000,000 bbls 
warehouses,” he stated, “and unless 
dispose of it, when warm weather 
rives it will deteriorate.” 

Under questions from members of | 
committee, Mr. Barnes said that he | 
authority under the food control act 
extend credit to foreign purchasers, | 
that he would prefer to do so only aft 
a specific grant of such authority and 
appropriation by Congress. If, howev: 
Congress delayed much longer in acti! 
Mr. Barnes said he would have to exte! 
credit with the $50,000,000 surplus fun: 
of the Grain Corporation. 

He declared his conviction that t! 
allies and neutrals should share in tl 
burdens of European food relief, an 
said he believed they would do so. Th 
would follow more certainly, he said, i 
Congress extended relief by special a: 
now than if it ¢éame through an exercis 
of the Wheat Director’s powers unde 
the food control act. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
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Government I 


Takes Action to Reduce Subsidy — Twenty Shillings Added to 


Cost of Sack, Making Four-Pound Loaf One Shilling — 
Milling Extraction Increased 


Enc. March 8.—(Special 
order to reduce the subsidy, 
ment has decided to advance 
f flour 20s per 280-lb sack, 
ead 1s per 4-lb loaf. 
ng extraction for home-milled 
; en increased from 77 per cent 
, 80) ent. 
ficially reported that a scheme 
pared whereby importers will 
vernment account direct from 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 


FOR SEED GRAINS 


mittee on Rules Holds Hearing 
on ling Measures Which Would 
( ( Relief to Drouth Districts 


\\ ron, D. C., March 6.—The 
House mittee on Rules held a hearing 
y bills authorizing loans of gov- 
inds for the provision of seed 
ections which suffered drouth 

last crop year. Congressmen 
Rid if Montana, and Sinclair, of 
N ota, appeared before the com- 

urge a special rule to hasten 
ie pending bills, which make 
$2,000,000, have been favorably 
y the agricultural committee. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





BRI ) PRICE DISAPPROVED 


Committee, in Washington, D. C., 
‘ing with Department of Justice, 
. No Reason for 2c Increase 


\\ scton, D. C., March 6.—The 
dvisory citizens’ committee of 
ct of Columbia, co-operating 
vard EK. gg, of the Depart- 
Justice, in measures to reduce 
f living in the capital, yester- 
ned to approve a proposed two- 
ince in the retail price of bread. 
gation of bakers summoned be- 
committee last Wednesday to 


Citiz 


Co-t 


Fieg 


eir operating expenses and mar-_, 
profit urged that the wholesale 


bread be increased from 7c to 


8 ch would make the price over 


ter 10¢. 

Yi lay the committee announced 
present price should be main- 
ntil May 1, at which time the 
ay resubmit the matter, should 
prices of their raw materials, 
1 they base their request for an 

. still prevail. In making public 
sion, the committee declared that 
es of materials entering into the 

‘ture of bread were now declin- 

I ictivity of the Department of 
is part of a national campaign to 
the cost of living. It is being 
ed a good deal in political circles 
grdund that it is a scheme to 
gent Attorney General Palmer as 
idential candidate. This criticism 

1i0ot come alone from Republicans, 
well from some of Mr. Palmer’s 

i in the Democratic camp, who are 

ig that he is using the machinery 


of Department of Justice to advance 


ndidacy. 
Joun J. MarriInan. 


Argentine Crop Estimates 

est cables from Argentina give the 
estimates of the wheat crop at 

10,000 bus, compared with 189,000,- 

ist year; oats, 58,000,000 bus, or 

000 more than last year. 





Motor Car Wrecks Bakery 
DIANAPOLIS, Inpv., March 6.—Bread 
gasoline were mixed freely early 
sday morning, when Ernest Madison, 
{ irs old, drove a new automobile into 

ikery of Paul Langeman, 108 West 
enth Street, Indianapolis. Madison, 
se home is in this city, made his sud- 
entrance by way of a large plate 
s window, and the machine wrecked 
interior of the shop. The show cases 
» jammed into a partition and formed 
irricade that effectually stopped the 


motor-car. The damage was estimated at 
$500. Madison was driving north in 
Illinois Street and failed to notice a jog 
in the street at Sixteenth Street. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


SPRING -WHEAT ACREAGE 


Minneapolis Grain Interests Beginning to 
Show Concern Over Outlook—Consid- 
erable Decrease Feared 


Minneapous, Minn., March 9.—Min- 
neapolis grain interests are beginning to 











and revise working and wage conditions. 
The walkout was approved by the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of that city, which 
named a committee to support the strik- 
ers in their demands. 

Epwarp H, Zieener. 


WOULD RECOVER LOSSES 


Kansas Grain Dealers Who Were Unlucky 
with Wheat Holdings Will Demand Re- 
dress from Grain Corporation 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 6.—Accord- 
ing to E. J. Smiley, secretary of the 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association, grain 
dealers of that state who lost on wheat 
holdings through the establishment of a 
governmental fixed price on that grain, 
in 1917, have organized for the purpose 
of recovering their losses. 

Representatives of the various state 





Franklin K. Lane, Who Recently Resigned as Secretary of the Interior 
Washington. 
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show some concern over the outlook for 
the spring wheat acreage in the North- 
west this year. Shortage of seed, high 
cost of labor and other causes, it is 
feared, may lead to a considerable de- 
crease in acreage. Some concerted effort 
may have to be made in order to en- 
courage farmers to sow a full acreage. 

The H. Poehler Co., of Minneapolis, on 
Saturday last issued a statement com- 
piled from replies received from 200 sta- 
tions in the territory covered by it, giving 
the following figures: Minnesota, 19 per 
cent decrease; South Dakota, 22; north- 
ern Iowa, 28; Nebraska, 21; southern 
North Dakota, 5. Replies received from 
Montana, however, indicate an increase 
of 15 per cent in the acreage there. 

The statement also shows that the av- 
erage percentage of grain marketed from 
Minnesota, South Dakota, southern North 
Dakota and northern Iowa up to a week 
ago was as follows: wheat, 83 per cent; 
corn, 69; oats, 79; rye, 89; barley, 84. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Elkhart Bakers on Strike 
Inpranapouts, Inp., March 6.—Union 
journeymen bakers in Elkhart went on 
strike Wednesday, following refusal of 
shop owners to recognize their union 


Harris & Ewing, 


Lane’s report covering his seven years of office appears on page 1154 of this 


organizations will appear before the Sen- 
ate and House agricultural committees, 
in Washington, March 15, to lay their 
cases before those bodies. 

At the time the fixed price became ef- 
fective, elevator men lost heavily, due to 
the fact that a considerable portion of 
their stocks were purchased earlier at 
prices 45@60c above the set price. 

It is planned to force the Grain Cor- 
poration to make good these losses 
through the profits that organization has 
made through its recent wheat and mill 
products dealings. 

R. E. Srerrine. 





Plan to Sell Hog Island Yard 

The Shipping Board is planning to sell 
Hog Island, the great fabricating ship- 
yard during the war. 

Chairman Payne has announced that 
title to the yard site had been perfected 
by payment of $1,757,000 to the Ameri- 
can International Shipbuilding Co., which 
owned the land, and that he is ready to 
receive tenders for the property. 

Purchase of the yard by the state of 
Pennsylvania or the city of Philadelphia 
for use as a shipping terminal has been 
suggested. 
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CORPORATION PURCHASES 


340,000 Bbis Straight Flour, Averaging 
$10.62, Jute, Baltimore, Week’s Buy- 
ing by Government Agency 


New York, N. Y., March 6.—The trade 
was somewhat surprised by the amount 
of this week’s Grain Corporation pur- 
chases, which reached a total of 340,000 
bbls at an average price of $10.62, jute, 
Baltimore, and $10, jute, Pacific Coast 
points. 

The Corporation had been out of the 
market so long that the general opinion 
was that its request for offers was more 
for the sake of effect upon the market 
than anything else, and so the surprise 


. was an agreeable one. It is thought, how- 


ever, that the purchases embraced very 
little hard wheat flour. 

The Corporation also made fairly 
good-sized purchases of durum flour, but 
would give out no definite information 
either as to quantities or prices. From 
outside sources, however, it was learned 
that the top price paid was $8.70, jute, 
though it is possible some was bought at 
$8.75, jute. 

W. QuackENBUSH. 
* * 

Cuicaco, Int., March 6.—It is under- 
stood that no flour was booked from mills 
in this territory this week by the Grain 
Corporation. The quotations by some of 
the mills were decidedly out of line. It 
is said most of them showed very little 
interest in offering flour to the Corpora- 
tion. 

C. H. CHaten. 
« 

Totzpvo, Onto, March 6.—Grain Cor- 
poration purchases this week in this sec- 
tion are thought to have been small, the 
majority of the offers probably being 
above the limits paid. It is suspected 
that considerable Pacific Coast flour was 
bought, and that this constituted the 
major part of the purchase. The highest 
price paid figures out equivalent to about 
$9.80@9.90, bulk, mill, Ohio, and this is 
regarded as too low a price for soft 
wheat mills to meet, considering what 
they must pay for wheat. 

It is known that most of the offers 
from this section ranged from $11 to 
$11.75, and only a comparatively small 
amount was offered at the prices paid. 
Reports are that elevators and some mills 
are putting out bids around $2.43 for 
No. 2 red, Ohio points. It is impossible 
to offer flour to the Grain Corporation 
on this basis at the price it is paying. 
The guaranteed price, $2.26 Chicago for 
No. 1 red, without the l7ec carrying 
charge to date, is approximately equiva- 
lent to $10.50, jute, delivered Baltimore. 


W. H. Wiaarn, Jr. 





Daniel C. Roper Resigns 

Wasutnoton, D. C., March 6.—The 
resignation of Daniel C. Roper, commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, has been for- 
warded to the White House, to become 
effective April 1. It is understood that 
the resignation will be accepted and a 
public announcement made just as soon 
as the President is prepared to name Mr. 
Roper’s successor. 

No authoritative statement has been 
made yet regarding the reasons for Mr. 
Roper’s resignation. Friends of the 
commissioner declare he is departing 
from public office to accept a position in 
private life which will enable him to bet- 
ter meet the high cost of living. Poli- 
ticians declare that Mr. Roper is getting 
ready to undertake the grooming.of Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo, former secretary of 
the treasury and son-in-law of President 
Wilson, for the Democratic nomination 
for president. 

Mr. Roper has been prominent in the 
counsels of the Democratic party during 
the last two national campaigns. He has 
been a sort of “general handy man” at 
the capital, having served as first assist- 
ant postmaster general, chairman of the 
Tariff Commission, and commissioner of 
internal revenue. 

Joun J. Marrtnan. 





The Old Fashioned Milling Co., which 
has been operating a small mill at Port- 
land, Oregon, has filed a petition in in- 
voluntary bankruptcy, showing liabilities 
of $8,668 and assets of $1,941. 
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NO ACTION ON REED RESOLUTION; 
BARNES BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 9.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—No action has been tak- 
en on the Reed resolution to investigate 
the Grain Corporation. Consideration 
was postponed yesterday when Senator 
Walsh, Democrat, of Montana, objected 
to a request for immediate action on a 
favorable report on the measure brought 
in by Senator Smoot, Republican, from 
the Committee on Audit and Control. 
The resolution now goes on the Senate 
calendar, where it will remain until 
reached in the regular order, unless a 
unanimous agreement permits earlier 
consideration. 

A letter sent by Julius H. Barnes last 
week to Senator Hitchcock, disclosing 
that 15 vice-presidents of the Grain Cor- 
poration have been receiving annual sal- 
aries of $25,000 each since July 1, 1919, 
created a mild sensation at the capital. 
Questioned about these salaries, before 
the rules committee of the House, Mr. 
Barnes said that if he returned to his 
former private grain business he would 
be glad to employ any of the Grain Cor- 
poration officials at the pay they were 
now receiving from the government. 

Discussing the accusations made in the 
press against M. H. Houser, vice-president 
of the Grain Corporation in the Pacific 
Northwest region, Mr. Barnes declared 
they were baseless. He explained that 
Mr. Houser had placed his interests in 
the grain business in trust when he ac- 
cepted the post with the Grain Corpora- 
tion, with a direction to the trust com- 
pany administering this affairs that he 
would take 6 per cent profit on his capi- 
tal investment, the remainder to go to the 
Red Cross or other worthy charity. This 
has been done, said Mr. Barnes. 

On motion of Congressman Johnson 
the committee requested Mr. Barnes to 
enter in the record a statement of the 
amount of money donated by Mr. Houser 
to charity under this arrangement. 

Mr. Barnes’s letter to Senator Hitch- 
cock follows: 

“My Dear Senator: In response to 
your telegram, I inclose you herewith a 
list of the present officials of the Grain 
Corporation, their addresses, the territory 
in which they are regional administrators, 
and the annual rate of salary. 

“Your telegram does not give the rea- 
son of your inquiry, but in order that you 
may with this statement appreciate the 
—— I give you a few facts regard- 

ing the Grain Corporation. 

“With the exception of the secretary, 
every man on this list has served since 
August, 1917, and until July 1, last, with- 
out any remuneration. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Shattuck they are all men of 
experience in the grain trade and sacri- 
ficed their private interests in grain-han- 
dling in order to enter this government 
service. For six months after the armis- 
tice they continued to serve, and sacri- 
ficed the opportunity to rebuild their 
abandoned business connections. In 
April last, on the cabled request of the 
President to continue in service adminis- 
tering the war pledge guaranty, and 
against their own personal inclination 
and personal interest, I urged them to 
remain another year in service to dis- 
charge that guaranty. I invite compari- 
son of this record of government service 
with some of the other volunteer boards 
that demobilized so quickly after the 
armistice. 

“In order that you may have some idea 
of the magnitude of the commercial op- 
erations conducted by the Grain Corpora- 
tion during its two and one-half years, 
its total purchases of food commodities 
have amounted in that time to $3,653,000,- 
000; its total sales, $3,540,000,000, or a 
total turn-over of $7,193,000,000. Its op- 
erating expense bears a relation of .076 
of 1 per cent. The highest number of 
employees required in the total nation- 
wide organization was 1,169; the lowest, 
as of today, 863. 

“The officials of the Grain Corporation 
are as follows: 

“Julius H. Barnes, New York, presi- 
dent, no salary. 

“Edwin P. Shattuck, New York, first 
vice-president and general counsel, no 
salary. 

“Edward M. Flesh, New York, treas- 


urer and second vice-president; salary, 
$25,000. 

“George S. Jackson, Baltimore, second 
vice-president, regional administrator of 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Delaware; salary, 
$25,000. 

“H. B. Jackson, Chicago, second vice- 
president, regional administrator of the 
northern half of Illinois, Wisconsin and 


upper peninsula of Michigan; salary, 
$25,000. 
“EK. F. Newing, Galveston, second vice- 


president, regional administrator of Gal- 
veston seaport; salary, $25,000. 

“F. L. Carey, Minneapolis, second vice- 
president, administrator in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Wyoming and Iowa; salary, $25,000 

“D. F. Piazzek, Kansas City, second 
vice-president, administrator in Kansas, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Utah, Texas, New 
Mexico; salary, $25,000. 

“C. B. Fox, New Orleans, second vice- 
president, administrator at New Orleans 
seaport; salary, $25,000 

“Watson S. Moore, New York, second 
vice-president, administrator in New 
England states and Greater New York 
City; salary, $25,000. 

“Charles T. Neal, Omaha, second vice- 
president, administrator in Nebraska; 
salary, $25,000. 

“H. D. Irwin, Philadelphia, second vice- 
president, administrator in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, lower Michigan, New Jer- 
sey; salary, $25,000. 

“M. H. Houser, Portland, Oregon, sec- 
ond vice-president, administrator in Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Washington; salary, $25,- 
000. 

“Bert H. Link, St. Louis, second vice- 
president, administrator in southern half 
Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia; sal- 
ary, $25,000. 

“Ww. A. Starr, San Francisco, second 
vice-president, administrator in Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Arizona; salary, $25,000. 

“Charles Kennedy, Buffalo, second vice- 
president, administrator in New York 
state, except New York City; salary, 
$25,000. 

“P, H. Ginder, Duluth, second vice- 
president, administrator at Head of 
Lakes; salary, $25,000. 

“A. W. Frick, New York, secretary; 
salary, $12,000. 

“Tf I can give you further information, 
please call on me.” 

* * 

Immediately following publication of 
the salary list of the Grain Corporation, 
with “policy treatment” in the Hearst 
press, there was a loud noise from Sena- 
tor Reed. There was also a loud noise 
from Congressman Royal C. Johnson, of 
South Dakota, who voted against the war 
with Germany, then enlisted in the army, 
and now likes to see his name in print as 
advocate for the American Legion. 

Senator Reed declared the salaries 
were “excessive” and were “an additional 
circumstance showing the necessity for 
an investigation of the Grain Corpora- 
tion.” Congressman Johnson catechized 
Mr. Barnes about the matter, with a 
Hearst reporter at his elbow, when Mr. 
Barnes appeared before the rules com- 
mittee to testify on the $50,000,000 food 
relief bill. The fact that the salaries 
of officials of the Grain Corporation bore 
little relation to the business before the 
committee did not prevent the South 
Dakota representative from having in- 
cluded in the record of the hearing a 
list of the salaries of officials of the 
Grain Corporation, together with their 
grain profits during the period of their 
governmental service. 

Though the drive against the Grain 
Corporation is so manifestly inspired by 
venom that it might well suffer the treat- 
ment of many other congressional moves 
calculated merely to gain publicity, the 
Republican management of the Senate 
apparently intends to proceed with the 
investigation seriously. 

The Republican leader can find plenty 
of investigating talent in the personnel 
of the Committee on Manufactures. 
Senator Reed, author of the resolution, 
is a member of the committee; Senator 


Fernald, of Maine, who last week as- 
sailed the Grain Corporation in the Sen- 
ate, is a member; and Senator Gronna, of 
North Dakota, “also belongs” to the gal- 
axy of investigators at the disposal of 
Senator Lodge. 

It can be stated confidently that Sena- 
tor Lodge does not pretend to hold the 
same opinion of Herbert Hoover or 
Julius Barnes that some of the previous- 
ly enumerated senators have expressed. 
Senator Lodge is, however, prominent in 
the councils of the Republican party. As 
such he foresees a possibility that Mr. 
Hoover may be called to take the nomina- 
tion of the San Francisco convention. 
There is no particular disadvantage, in 
the opinion of Senator Lodge, in per- 
mitting Senator Reed, a Democrat, to 
make copy for the Hearst press that may 
tend to defeat a dangerous candidate, 
for Hoover stands sponsor for Barnes. 

There is another angle to the situation, 
however, that some of the Republican 
politicians overlook. The Republican 
managers of this Congress have been do- 
ing a lot of investigating. Through bun- 
gling they have failed to develop adminis- 
trative failures where they existed. The 
country is getting tired of investigating, 
and a good many people are growing 
weary of the “barking at the heels” of 
Hoover. 

The strength of General Leonard 
Wood, the leading Republican aspirant 
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for the presidency at this time, lies ; 
the fact that President Wilson’s adminis 
tration was ungenerous to him during the 
war. Now the Republicans are "1 


sanction. 
ing a persecution of Hoover that invite 
the same psychologic reaction. Senator 
“Jim” Reed may yet make Hoove,y presi- 


dent. 





Houser Investigation Proceeds 
Portianp, Orecon, March 6,—' 
ernment investigation of the Ikane 
federal grand jury’s charges agains M 
H. Houser, of the Grain Corpo ition, 
which was begun here at Mr. it ; 
request, is still under way, 
for another week. 

Although he receives a salary $25 
000 a year as one of the vice-presidents 
of the Corporation, Mr. Houser | nev- 
er cashed any of the vouchers, ; 
holding them until he decides | hat 
charitable purpose he will ap, the 
money. 

Mr. Houser has made this publ e 
ment in connection with the an é 
ment from Washington that W) Di 
rector Barnes had _ furnished 
Hitchcock with certain detailed jn 
tion regarding the Grain Corp 


voy- 


iser’s 


and n last 


including the salaries received | he 
several zone directors. Prior t ly. 
1919, Mr. Houser received no uy 


whatever for his services. 
J. M. Lowns 


FAILURE OF GOVERNMENT FLOUR 
SALES ADMITTED BY MR. BARNES 


In a statement by Julius H. Barnes 
to the zonal officials of the Grain Cor- 
poration, referring to the proposal of 
Selling abroad on credit the 5,000,000 bbls 
of surplus flour held by the Corporation, 
confession is made of the failure of the 
government agency to place its standard 
flour on the domestic market. Sale of 
the flour surplus abroad, it is implied, 
will end the Corporation’s selling enter- 
prise in this country. 

“The Grain Corporation accumulated, 
as far back as last October,’ says Mr. 
Barnes’s statement, “a stock of flour ex- 
ceeding 5,000,000 bbls. For almost six 
months it has tried to sell this flour for 
cash, basis of cost plus accrued charges, 
at home and abroad. It has just com- 
pleted an extensive advertising campaign 
in America which did expand the use of 
soft winter flour measurably, but its sales 
in all directions have not more than 
equaled the current purchases of flour 
which it was obliged to make to prevent 
the farmer’s price sinking below the na- 
tional guaranty. 

“The wheat crop last year was peculiar 
—a large yield of soft winter wheat and 
a small yield of strong spring wheats. 


MUCH WHEAT ON FARMS 


Government Report Indicates 17.6 Per Cent 
of Crop Still Remaining in Farm- 
ers’ Hands 


The government crop report issued 
March 8 gives the following estimates 
of the quantities of grain on the farms 
March 1: 

Wheat, 165,539,000 bus, or 17.6 per 
cent, compared with 128,703,000 bus, or 
14 per cent, a year ago and 107,745,000, 
or 16.9 per cent, two years ago. 

Corn, 1,092,095,000 bus, or 37.4 per cent 
of the 1919 Crop, compared with 855,- 
269,000 bus, or 34.2 per cent, a year ago, 
and 1,253,290,000, or 40.9 per cent, two 
years ago. 

Oats, 422,815,000 bus, or 33.9 per cent, 
compared with 590,251,000 bus, or 38 per 
cent, a year ago, and 599,209,000, or 37.6 
per cent, two years ago. 

Barley, 38,010,000 bus, or 22.9 per cent, 
compared with 81,746, 300, or 31.9 per 
cent, a year ago, and 44,419,000, or 21 per 
cent, two years ago. 





Under an arrangement made between 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board,” standard silver dollars that are 
free in the Treasury will until further 
notice be delivered against other forms 
of money to the division of foreign ex- 
change of the Federal Reserve Board, 


The strong wheats are required to sak 
certain qualities of flour which have \een 
popular in America, and that cl ter 
of wheat has sold, by supply demand, 
far above the guaranty and, nec : 
that quality of flour far above the pric 
asked for soft winter flours. 

“Broadly speaking, there has not heen 
a day when the flour consumers the 
United States could not buy son 
acter of standard flour at the equivalent 
of the guaranty wheat price, al gh 
special qualities of flour were the 
same time selling far above. T! is 
no reason why our people should not ex 
ercise a preference in that way if they 
wish to, but they must be prepared to 
pay for their preference. 

“Now we are approaching warm th 
er with over 5,000,000 bbls of flour the 
hands of the Grain Corporation, gh 
on the guaranty basis. We have ex 
hausted our efforts to sell this flo f 
cash at home and abroad. I have told 
the House rules committee that, let 
the obligations imposed on me by the 
wheat guaranty act, I must use th 
thority to sell for credit when sales for 
cash are not possible.” 


which will through the Federal Reserv: 
banks of New York, co-operating with 
the branches of American banks in the 
Orient, employ such dollars in regulat 
ing our exchanges with silver standard 
countries. 


EXPORT CO. 'S 1S PURC HAS! 


New Form of Contract Issued, Indic ng 
Regular Buying—Provides for Pay 
ment Against Ocean Documents 
New York, N. Y., March 6. he 
Wheat Export Co. has recently issied 
a new form of  flour-purchase 
tract, indicating that it will hencef 
he regularly in the market. The oly 
difference between it and the former 
contract is that the latest provides 
payment against ocean documents. 
W. QuACKENBUS! 


” * 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 6,—Although 
the United States Grain Corporation 
bought a large amount of straight 
flour this week, no sales were reporicd 
locally. One good round lot of wi! 
first clear was reported sold to the Wheat 
Export Co. at $9, jute, New York. So 
business was also done with established 
trade in Cuba. 


Peter DerwieNn 
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If there is any unanimity to the re- 
ports 1 eived from Minneapolis and in- 
terior northwestern mills this week, it is 
that the present dullness is unprecedent- 
ed. Buyers show absolutely no interest 
whatever. It is said that some companies 


ng prices in an attempt to get 
enough business to run on, but even this 
is not much of an inducement. This con- 
dition has lasted for many weeks, but it 


are sl 


is doubtful if it can continue much long- 
er, for consumption is going on all the 


time | stocks must be approaching a 
point where fresh buying will be neces- 
sary. 

\ fair indication of the present situa- 
tion is shown by reports from interior 
mills. Of the 53 mills reporting for the 


week ended Saturday last, 18 were idle 


ill week and the output of the remainder 
weraged only 29 per cent of capacity. 
Minneapolis mills in the same period av- 
eraged 38 per cent. This week 1114 mills 
out the 26 in Minneapolis are in op- 
eration. Even at the reduced production, 
it is thought that sales average less than 
the quantity made. 

A sual in periods of dullness, com- 


petition is rife, and little respect appar- 
ently is paid to cost of production. One 
mill sold family patent in New York City 
yesterday, basis 98-lb cottons, at $13.80 
bbl. At the same time it was said that 
nother mill had sold its advertised brand 
it low as $12, delivered New York, 
same basis. This is a fair sample of the 
reports current in Minneapolis daily. 


So far as can be learned, no local mills 
sold flour to the Grain Corporation last 
wee Most of the flour bought was sold 
by Pacific Coast mills. The price paid 
was $1 and upwards per bbl less than 
Minneapolis mills asked. 

7 situation with respect to clears 
has greatly improved since the recent 
heavy sales to the Wheat Export Co. 
Most spring wheat mills disposed of their 


surplus holdings, and prices since have 
strengthened a little. 

Mills quote short patent family flour 
at $13.10@14.20 bbl, standard patent 
$12.80@13.30, bakers patent $12.40@12.90, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks; first clear $8.65@ 
9.45, second clear $6.50@7, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.0.b, Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


"he month of March ordinarily brings 
bout the snappiest demand of the year 
for millfeed. This year is no exception 
to the rule, inquiries coming in from all 
quarters. Silos are empty, the roughage 
on farms has been used up, and buyers 
who have waited until the last minute are 
now anxious to get quick-shipment feed. 
his is not to be had, for the simple rea- 

that stocks are depleted. Mills are 
ining much below normal capacity, and 

limited production is going largely 
fill mixed-car orders. 

‘onsequently, quick-shipment feed is 

a premium. Jobbers generally have 

thdrawn quotations for March ship- 

ent. They cannot get deliveries from 

(ls, and cannot guarantee shipment this 
month. Mills are far behind on deliv- 
eries against old contracts. Surface in- 

‘ations are that it would take an un- 

ually large production during the next 
three or four weeks to fill the holes and 

rece prices down. 

As usual under such conditions, there 
s a wide range in asking prices. Any 
ne having feed on track or in transit 
ind available for quick delivery could 
get almost any price he cared to ask for 
same. Offerings for specified delivery, 





however, are not sought after, and even 
April shipment feed does not attract 
much attention, temporarily. 

Mills quote bran for 30 to 60 day ship- 
ment at $45@47 ton, standard middlings 
$50@52, flour middlings $57@59, red dog 
$62@63, mixed feed $55@57, rye mid- 
dlings $51@52, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TOM WOGE cess ctvececdens 212,795 38 
Last week .. - 214,300 39 
FOG O80 sccccs . 160,630 31 
PAE FORTS GRO <cisvrecacer 172,135 34 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pct. 
ROSS cece OF 318,720 93,810 29 
BORO. wc cces 53 318,720 184,660 57 
L9BOT . wecee 61 405,660 116,635 28 
*Week ended March 6. +Week ended 
Feb, 28. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 111% were in operation March 9: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Millis Co., A and Lincoln 
mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one-half), D 
and E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, March 
6, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 1,060 2,127 653 2,454 
Duluth ...... 55 16 70 587 
Totals ...ces. 1,115 2,143 723 3,041 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to March 6, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 


Minneapolis .. 76,958 79,840 655,136 72,982 
Duluth ......+. 10,438 87,483 16,643 24,469 
Totals ...... 87,396 167,323 71,779 97,451 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on March 6, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 8,709 23,853 689 11,108 
Duluth ...cce. 1,610 25,859 754 9,654 
Totals ...... 10,319 49,712 1,443 20,762 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was very 
strong and more active the past week. 
Offerings of all grains were light, and 
there was a good demand. In conse- 
quence, prices advanced daily and for 
the week show a gain of 3@14c bu. Cash 
corn was in brisk demand. Offerings 
were extremely light. Shippers were the 
principal takers. Closing prices March 
8: No. 3 yellow, $1.51@1.53 bu, nominal; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.49@1.50. 

Oats were rather quiet and narrow 
early in the week. Later, demand im- 
proved for all grades, thin oats espe- 
cially being more active. Prices also 
were firmer, compared with the futures. 
Closing prices: No. 3 white, 861,@881,c 
bu; No. 4 white, 84@86c. 

Rye prices are 6c bu higher for the 
week, No. 2 closing yesterday at $1.65% 
@1.87% bu. Demand was brisk, eleva- 
tors wd shippers being the best takers. 
Mills only bought sparingly. Good ex- 


port inquiry, and several good-sized lots 
were sold during the week. 

Barley was the strongest of all grains, 
and prices show a gain of 14c for the 
week. Closing range was $1.34@1.55 bu. 
Demand was good, especially for malt- 
ing barley from shippers. Feed grades 
also were wanted. Offerings were very 
light, and not enough to supply the de- 
mand. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market showed consid- 
erable strength the past week, and prices 
on spring grades advanced 15@20c bu 
over a week ago. Receipts of spring 
wheat in this market were light, choice 
grades especially. Local mills were the 
principal buyers, and they seemed to 
want the wheat even if the flour trade 
was dull. There also was fair inquiry 
from outside and eastern mills. Today, 
No. 1 dark was quoted at $2.80@3.05 bu; 
No. 1 northern, $2.70@2.80. 

Offerings of choice winter wheat also 
were limited, and prices were firm. There 
was a fair demand from local mills for 
choice wheat, but little interest was 
shown in the lower grades. Kansas No. 
2 hard is quoted at $2.55@2.70 bu; No. 2 
red, $2.55@2.58. 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Flaxseed offerings were extremely light 
last week, and demand was only fair. 
Crushers took choice seed, but did not 
appear very anxious to buy. Prices fluc- 
tuated during the week, but closed fairly 
strong. No. 1 flaxseed is quoted around 
$5.09@5.19 bu, spot, and $5.04@5.09 to 
arrive. 

Oil meal is not brisk. Jobbers are not 
making new contracts, but are more anx- 
ious to get deliveries of old purchases in 
order to get them out to their trade be- 
fore spring. A little more interest was 
shown by smaller dealers, and crushers 
report better sales to these. Of course 
the volume was not great, as they buy 
small lots only. Shipping directions are 
very good, but the light offerings of seed 
and the limited number of cars have pre- 
vented mills from running stronger. Oil 
meal is quoted by crushers at $79 ton, 
prompt shipment, $75@77, March-April 
shipment. 

The export situation is unchanged. 
Mills are paying no attention to foreign 
business and no quotations are available. 

WOULD BROADEN MINNEAPOLIS MARKET 

There is a pretty well-defined move- 
ment at Minneapolis, sponsored by the 
terminal grain companies, to make win- 
ter wheat deliverable against contracts in 
this market. They want to have the 
privilege of dealing in winter wheat 
futures in order to hedge against sales 
made here. A _ similar movement was 
started prior to the war. The idea is to 
have the Chamber of Commerce adopt a 
wheat contract similar to that used by 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Grain men claim that if trading in 
winter wheat futures should be estab- 
lished in Minneapolis, it would make 
this market in some respects the greatest 
in the country. 

Millers, as a rule, are opposed to the 
movement. They fear it would allow 
grain traders too much latitude, were 
they to be permitted to deliver winter 
wheat against contracts. The movement, 
however, has not as yet come up for con- 
sideration by the directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, nor for a vote of the 
members. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Cracked corn and ground feed are $3 
@3.50 ton higher for the week. 

Mill oats are strong and scarce at 78@ 
80c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

E. B. Clark, chief chemist for the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., is a Min- 
neapolis visitor today. 

Frank R. Eaton, of the Washington, 
D. C., office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
is visiting headquarters this week. 

E. N. Fairchild, president of the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Milling Co., visited old 
friends in Minneapolis during the week. 

F. L. Carr, the Michigan representa- 
tive of the St. Paul Milling Co., has 
moved his headquarters from Detroit to 
Rochester. 

Herman J. La Bree, grain commission 
merchant, Duluth, has purchased a mem- 
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bership in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A Morris grain drier has been sold to 
Hubbard & Palmer by the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co. for installation in the elevator 
at Kasota, Minn. 

Lou J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, passed through Min- 
neapolis last week en route home from 
the Pacific Coast. 

T. O. Martin, of Minneapolis, north- 
western agent of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co., has moved his office 
to 517 Metropolitan Life Building. 

Frank H. Minnis, late of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, who is to take charge of the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co.’s office at 
Pittsburgh, has been in Minneapolis for 
a few days. 

The Battle Lake (Minn.) Milling Co. 
is planning to close its mill. Shipping 
conditions at that point are such that the 
company may move the plant to some 
other point more favorably situated for 
freight rates. . 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. is en- 
larging its general offices in Minneapolis, 
having taken the entire fourth floor of 
the Metropolitan Life Building. This 
gives the company the third and fourth 
floors and a portion of the twelfth floor 
of this building. 

The Upton Mill & Elevator Co., of 
Minneapolis, was fined $50 in the munici- 
pal court here for offering for sale a 
manufactured mixed feed that had not 
been registered or licensed by the State 
Dairy and Food Department, and which, 
it was alleged, did not comply with the 
analysis printed on the package. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapo- 
lis, reports sales of improved Kennedy 
wheat heaters to the following: North- 
western Milling Co., Little Falls, Minn., 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, 
and two to the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee. The company also sold to 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. a motor- 
driven simplex grinder. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, reports sales of the new Carter 
disc separators as follows: one each to 
Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Mills, Empire Mill- 
ing Co., Janesville, Minn., Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., Minneapolis (the fourth machine 
sold), and to the North Shore Mill Co., 
Ltd., Liverpool, Eng., the first machine 
of the kind sold for export. 

Farmers in several northwestern Min- 
nesota counties petitioned the state au- 
thorities to raise approximately $50,000 
for the purchase of seed wheat. These 
farmers are located in sections that were 
flooded out a year ago. The matter was 
referred to the assistant attorney gen- 
eral, but he has ruled that the state has 
no authority to raise funds for such a 
purpose, 


OHIO BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


Officers Elected at Closing Session of Suc- 
cessful Gathering—George W. Bollinger, 
Columbus, Chosen President 


Civcrnnati, Onto, March 6.—Ohio 
bakers, at the closing session of their an- 
nual convention here, Wednesday, elected 
the following officers: George W. Boll- 
inger, Columbus, president; George 
Kuhlke, Akron, vice-president; Harry 
Miller, Springfield, treasurer; Harry B. 
Apple, Columbus, secretary. There was a 
spirited fight for the secretaryship, with 
four nominees, but Mr. Apple won out 
by a big majority. 

Charles Stolzenbach, Lima, and Harry 
Meyer, Columbus, were elected directors, 
and Gus Lay, of Toledo, and Joseph 
Wallace, Cincinnati, associate directors. 

E. P. Mitchell, the retiring secretary, 
was presented with a gold watch, in rec- 
ognition of the fine services he has ren- 
dered the bakers of Ohio. 

The convention was highly successful, 
and the papers read were above the av- 





erage. About 150 bakers and supply men 
registered. All flour men present re- 


ported business as at a standstill. 
Ronert T. Bearry. 





English clergymen, following the ex- 
ample of physicians and other profes- 
sional men in England, are forming a 
trade-union for the purpose of securing 
more pay and better working conditions. 
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SOUTHERN FLOUR AND MEAL TRADE 


Corn millers of this district, whose 
business in corn meal is largely for south- 
ern distribution in normal times, say that 
demand from that quarter shows no sign 
of revival to pre-war basis. Aside from 
the larger corn production in the South, 
this is almost wholly due, they say, to 
the general revulsion from what in war- 
time came to be known as substitutes, and 
the fondness of Negroes for wheat flour 
in preference to corn bread when they 
can afford it. 

One miller in this district having a 
large trade in corn meal throughout the 
South in pre-war times says that the 
Negro trade has turned almost entirely, 
not only to wheat flour but to the best 
and most expensive brands of flour. 
Negroes, he says, have more money than 
ever they had before and, characteris- 
tically, want to spend it. One difficulty 
in the South, he explained, has been in 
finding something to sell the race in 
order to keep it in debt. Harness and 
fancy buggies have been sold to Negroes, 
followed by talking machines, furniture 
of a sort, and even Ford motor-cars. 
Negroes will go into debt for these and 
other things which please them, and, 
while in debt to the store, will work, be- 
cause they are compelled to do so. 

Either they work or the storekeeper 
shuts off their supplies, and, so says the 
corn miller quoted, the resumption of 
corn-meal consumption on a normal scale 
will not come until the merchants tell the 
colored folks that the patent flour is all 
out and the days of pone have come back. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Clear flour was in excellent demand 
this week, due to the fact that offerings 
were rather limited, and export inquiry 
exceptionally good. Little business was 
consummated, however, quotations, which 
are based on the stronger wheat market, 
being too high to interest buyers. Mill- 
ers report the receipt of numerous in- 
quiries from New York and Pennsylvania, 
but, as yet, no significant amount of 
trading has been done in those states. 

Request for patents and _ straights, 
while improved, has been spasmodic. 
Trading in these grades remains un- 
changed. There appears to be no desire 
among the trade in the East to restock, 
the present supplies apparently being 
ample to care for the needs for several 
weeks to come. 

Considerable straight flour was offered 
to the Grain Corporation this week. How- 
ever, southwestern quotations on hard 
wheat flour were too steep, as the gov- 
ernment was able to purchase soft wheat 
flours for $10.70, Baltimore, and _ less. 
Bids by southwestern concerns were on 
an average of 80c above this quotation. 

Shipping instructions continue slow, 
and millers, as a whole, have resorted to 
“pushing” methods in relieving them- 
selves of the. products which they find 
difficulty in disposing of. Buyers in prac- 
tically every instance are withholding in- 
structions until the termination of the 
time limit, and in certain cases they have 
endeavored to defer date of delivery in 
anticipation of forthcoming strength in 
hard wheat. Millers have occasionally 
granted postponement of shipment for 
30 days whenever the daily business war- 
rants such a concession. 

The cars supplied in the terminals this 
week have been sufficient to care for the 
most urgent milling needs, and interior 


mills state they are no longer suffering 
seriously for lack of equipment. 

The flour request of last week, which 
forced mills to reduce operations, has im- 
proved, and mills are again operating 
normally. 

Hard wheat has, for the past few days, 
steadily gained strength. Purchasing rep- 
resentatives of the mills here are again 
active, which indicates millers do not be- 
lieve the market will weaken again im- 
mediately. Should the slow, steady ascent 
continue for another three weeks, it 
would go a long way toward normalizing 
the flour market. 

Price quotations are stronger this 
week, in keeping with higher wheat prices. 
The following mill quotations are based 
on today’s wheat market: short patent, 
$12.25@12.75; standard patent, $11.45@ 
11.90; straight, $11.25@11.50; first clear, 
$9.90@10.50; second clear, $8.50@8.85; 
low-grade, $6@6.50. 


MILLFEED 


A good demand is evident for bran. 
Offerings are unusually light. Spot bran 
is quoted at $2.10@2.15. Brown shorts in 
limited supply. Spot quotations range 
$2.35@2.40. Gray shorts are in good re- 
quest. Trading is not confined to any 
certain section, but is general. The ma- 
jority of the southwestern mills are run- 
ning brown shorts in with their gray, 
which is reducing the quality of the lat- 
ter. Gray shorts are nominally quoted 
at $2.45@2.55, with offerings rather lim- 
ited, 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week .... . 66,000 66 
BeBe. WOO 0 civccsvese - 62,000 64 
BOOP GRO cicccccccecvcvess GReee 64 
TWO years ABO ......seeeee 44,250 53 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct, 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 436,170 258,023 59 
Last week $30,170 267,573 62 
Year ago io - 409,470 201,666 49 
Two years ago .. 287,160 140,735 49 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,675 bbls this week, 8,138 last 
week, 13,163 a year ago and 5,147 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, three report do- 
mestic business -good, 23 fair, and 41 slow 
and quiet. 


NOTES 


H. G. Stinnette, Jr., of the Diamond 
Mill Co., Sherman, Texas, spent a day 
here this week. 

Henry C. Vollmer, of the Schlatzhauer 
Baking Co., Lancaster, Pa., visited Kan- 
sas City this week. 

W. J. McDaniel, president of the Mc- 
Daniel Milling Co., Carthage, Mo., spent 
a day here this week. 

J. B. Evans, sales-manager of the N. 
Sauer Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kansas, is 
a Kansas City visitor. 

W. J. Kaull, president of the Kaull 
Milling Co., is on a four-day business 
trip to interior Kansas. 

Armin Fassler, manager of Willis Nor- 
ton & Co., Topeka, Kansas, visited Kan- 
sas City during the week. 

T. A. Bunch, president of the Eastern 
Selling Associates, Inc., exporters, New 
York, was here this week. 

L. J. Flora, southeastern salesman of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., has re- 
turned from a business trip. 


The Kaull Milling Co., Glen Elder, 
Kansas, is installing a new Fairbanks- 
Morse oil engine in its plant. 

George W. Hoyland, of the Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., has been confined to his 
home for several days with a severe cold. 

O. F. Oleson, vice-president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, came 
to Kansas City this week because of the 
death of his father. 

S. M. Durrett, secretary and treasurer 
of the Durrett Flour & Grain Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark., has returned home after a 
business trip to Kansas City. 

Mrs. Mary E. Nellis, mother of L. P. 
Nellis, of the Nellis-Witter Grain & 
Milling Co., Kansas City, died Feb. 28, 
at 4404 Main Street, Kansas City. 

Fred C. Vincent, president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, returned home 
this week after a two weeks’ eastern trip, 
during which he attended the hearing of 
the Gronna bill in Washington. 

W. S. Nichols, until now a miller em- 
ployed by the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration at its St. Joseph, Mo., mill, has 
been engaged as assistant superintendent 
by the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuy- 
ler, Neb. 

Warm, open weather in Texas has been 
favorable for spring plowing, and in 
some sections farmers have seeded con- 
siderable oats and have also put in some 
spring wheat. Soil conditions are report- 
ed to be very satisfactory. 

J. B. Hupp, vice-president and general 
manager, and Thad L. Hoffman, secre- 
tary and manager of the grain depart- 
ment of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, and R. W. Hoffman, manager of 
the Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, 
visited the Kansas City office of the com- 
pany this week. 

The Reno Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, last week took title to an 
acre and a half of ground adjoining the 
site of its present mill. While no build- 
ing plans are under immediate considera- 
tion, it is probable that the additional 
property will be used for milling pur- 
poses at a later date. 

A second change in the committee of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League which 
will proceed to Washington early next 
week in an endeavor to secure lower 
ocean freight rates on mill products was 
made during the week. Gilbert E. 
Humphrey replaces Karl Humphrey. Ten 
of the committee will appear before the 
Shipping Board at the hearing. 

E. R. McDonald, who came to Kansas 
City from Canada several months ago to 
become vice-president in charge of mill- 
ing operations of the Associated Mill & 
Elevator Co., resigned this week and will 
return, at least temporarily, to Canada. 
The Associated company owns small mills 
at Morganville and Kingman, Kansas, 
and a number of country elevators in 
Kansas, and is selling stock to wheat 
growers for the purpose of completing a 
2,000-bbl mill now under construction at 
Kansas City. It is stated that several 
hundred thousand dollars worth of pre- 
ferred and common stock has been sold 
to country investors. H. C. Nunn, for- 
merly superintendent of the Missouri- 
Kansas elevator here, is president of the 
company. 


ATCHISON 


There is very little change in the gen- 
eral character of the flour market. Mod- 
erate sales are being made for prompt 
shipment, but demand in general is very 
light. 

NOTES 

The Blair Elevator Co., Atchison, has 
purchased a membership in the Des 
Moines Board of Trade. 

J. S. Hart, chief inspector of the Kan- 
sas state grain department, was here this 
week to inaugurate the new regulation 
whereby regular salaried state weigh- 
masters will hereafter be located at 
Atchison. 

Since Jan. 1, 11 applications have been 
received for membership in the Atchison 
Board of Trade. Recent applications are 
those of J. R. Schmitt, manager coarse 
grain department of Dilts & Morgan, 
Kansas Gity, and J. M. Paul, Lincoln, 
Neb. Only 11 memberships remain to be 
disposed of, and the board of directors 
expects shortly to vote on the proposal 
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to raise the price of memberships { 
basis comparable with those of other « . 
changes of like trade importance es 


The Atchison Flour Mills Coy, 


f Orati 
is making favorable progress in {),, he 
for its new mill. Building contr. " i 


be let as soon as title to the site ;. co 

pleted. The company has adopic, ed 
very original names for its flou; 4 
and the designs themselves are , rarded 
by those who have seen them as ae 
larly attractive. “Candle Light” \,;j; “dl 
used for short patent flour and “),;),,,,.- 
for its 95 per cent grade. A. JI, 
son, president of the company, | 
spent several days visiting the | 
Chicago and points in the centra| .) 


brands, 


ibune” 
J woh. 
ently 
le in 
ites, 


? SALINA 


Flour demand is no better th») Jac 
week, “worse, if that is possible,” ono 
miller declared, and mills are bei; m- 
pelled to extend many of their con} :-y¢4s 
Warehouses are full, and mills } een 
generally down to one-half c¢ ity 
Shipping instructions continue very ~jo. 
buyers holding off as long as possi 

Wheat movement, in carload i 
free. This is due to the fact th r 
shortage seems to be rapidly imp): ing 
and elevators are enabled to mov: it 
previously contracted for. Littk it 
is being offered for sale at the ; nt 
market, however. With wheat fi ut 
ing slightly, there has been an ady ne 
for the week, mills here now buy it 
40c premium. Flour quotations: ev 
patent, $12@12.70; 95 per cent, $1 12, 
—98-lb cotton bags, Kansas City. 

Demand for millfeed continues t) jp- 
crease, and with it has come an ad © 
of practically $2 ton for the week. in 
is $2.15 and gray shorts $2.45, new 1 
burlaps, Kansas City. 

EXCELSIOR FOR CAR BEDDING 

Some of the millers here, who 
been experimenting with green ex r 
instead of paper or other materia 
cooperage of flour cars, have been t 
ing word from the other end as | e 
success of the new style of packing. ‘Ihe 
advantages claimed are that it is ch 
cheaper than paper lining, while it licks 
the odor too often found in str or 
other packing. One of the mills | 
it, however, finds it makes a great 
and this particular firm may use no 
of it. 


NOTES 

The L. O. Baber elevator and seed 
warehouse is nearing completion, and \r 
Baber expects to be ready to commence 
business April 1. 

EK. B. Stokely, who has been travelling 
in Kansas for the H. D. Lee Flour 
Co., has been promoted to assista n 
the sales department. 

George Schumacher, vice-president of 
the People’s State Bank, Lyons, Ka 
has acquired a substantial interest in ‘!x 
Lyons Milling Co. On March 1 he \ 
drew from the bank to become act 
associated with M. B. MeNair in tie 
management of the mill. 

Architects are drawing plans fo 
large concrete retaining wall, re-enfo 
by pilings, to be built by the Western 5 
Mill Co. to protect the banks of 
river just below the milldam, The w 
has been encroaching on these banks u 
the driveway is threatened. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice-president of 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., was at | 
worth March 4, and took formal pos 
sion of the mill and elevator purcha 
by the company there. Dismantling, p 
paratory to rebuilding, commenced 
once. The company will also take 01 
the line of elevators, recently purchas: 
on July 1. 

A light rain, insufficient to aid wh« 
materially, but heavy enough to keep 
soil from blowing in a winter torna: 
that followed, tearing down telepho 
and telegraph lines throughout this s¢ 
tion, was the only moisture for the wee! 
Wheat needs precipitation badly, 4 
though generally it seems to have 
healthy root. 





Professors and instructors of 16 Ne\ 
York State universities and colleges hav: 
organized a union affiliated with th 
American Federation of Labor, and hav: 


issued invitations to their colleagues to 


join their organization. 
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The reduction in the amount of flour 
sroduced by the Chicago mills is due to 
fe scarcity of cars. As yet, there is no 
jmpro\ vent in the railway situation. 
Unless cars become more plentiful, the 
four oulput here will remain somewhat 
less than full capacity. 

The leading topic of the trade this 
week was the buying of flour by the 
Grain Corporation. Offers from millers 
in this territory were scattered, and only 
in one or two instances were there bids 
in excess Of 5,000 or 10,000 bbls; one mill, 


erstood, bid on 30,000. No mills 
in this vicinity quoted prices sufficiently 
low to be awarded contracts. It is said 
that 1c quotations were at least $1.50 
bbl over what the Grain Corporation 
paid, namely, $10.62, jute, Baltimore. 
Business showns no improvement. It 
is surprising to the trade how long the 
dullness has kept up, and how heavy the 
stocks of flour continue in all positions. 
In Illinois and the central states a re- 
wtion is taking place, following the 
heavy bookings by jobbers who thought 
mld not sell at less than $15 bbl 
It has developed 


it is 


flour 
on the present crop. 


that a number of jobbers and wholesale 
grocers own so much flour that it is af- 
fecting their financial standing. Efforts 


ire ng made by some of them to 
cance! their contracts. One or two seri- 
ous lures are predicted in eastern ter- 
ritory unless relief is obtained. 

\ sudden demand has come from the 
Fast for both first and second clears, 
made of hard and spring wheat, and 
mills are not quoting their clear grades 
is much as they did two or three weeks 


Millfeeds are 50c@$1.50 ton higher 
than last week. The demand is quite 
haracteristic of this season of the year, 


is March is usually the best of the 
twelve months for heavy sales. Several 
sp! wheat millers have withdrawn 
quotations on bran. 

rhe recent advance in rye grain has 
caused flour made therefrom to remain 
very firm in price, but the demand is 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 






( city of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
I'he Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Re Nee Wares s Hieeeeee 22,000 83 

OOM cccicrecaeuseoeaa 24,750 93 

ABO cv csacencessueiae 22,750 89 

MG OME canscaexs 20,250 69 


THE GRAIN MARKET 

rhere is not enough wheat on the mar- 
ket here from day to day to make a first- 
cl showing. A few cars are offered, 
ind are taken by elevator people and by 
millers, with part of the sales made on 
destination weights. The prices secured 
ve 20@35ce over the basic. Little 
change was made in values throughout 
the week, the sentiment being governed 

ely by the news from Minneapolis. 
is understood that the 383,000 bus 

im wheat held by the Grain Corpora- 
tion at Manitowoc, Wis., has been sold 
for export, and is to be moved out as 
fast as cars are obtainable. It is also said 

it the 500,000 bus durum sold in the 

rthwest the past week is to be ex- 

ted to Austria, it being part of the 
10,000 tons reported to have been sold 
from Rotterdam to feed Austria. 

\ broader market for corn, oats and 
rve has developed within the last two 
weeks, with an advance of over 13c in 
corn, Te in oats and nearly 20c in rye. 
Seaboard exporters have been good buy- 


ers of rye here and in the Northwest, 
paying as high as 14c over Chicago May 
for No. 2, track, Baltimore. Recently 
the premium was 10c over. Cash rye 
in the sample market here, which a 
few weeks ago was 2'¥%4c under May, 
brought May price toward the close of 
the week. 

Corn futures advanced to the highest 
of the season for all except May. March 
corn crossed $1.50, but was 4c under 
No. 3 mixed, which is the lowest 7 
deliverable between March 1 and Nov. 
This would make the corn equal 614,c 
over March, as it is deliverable at 214c 
discount. At one time it was 1314¢ over 
May. The high cash premiums and the 
light receipts were the basis for a large 
part of the buying and advance in prices. 
The. short interest developed larger pro- 
portions than was generally believed, as 
practically all the corn sold for delivery 
beyond March is a short sale, while March 
holdings are mainly by shipping interests. 

A feature of the trading in corn was 
the large selling of May and buying of 
July to close spreads put out some time 
ago when the difference was much nar- 
rower. The widening made it profitable 
for the spreaders. In oats there was 
heavy selling of May and buying of July 
to close spreads which were made around 
8c difference, and closed in some in- 
stances at 6c. Eastern traders have been 
especially active in these spreads. 


FARM RESERVES OF CORN 

Farm reserves of corn March 1 in the 
eight largest states of production, in- 
cluding Minnesota and South Dakota, as 
compiled by Clement, Curtis & Co., ag- 
gregate 639,523,000 bus, compared with 
497,920,000 last year and 748,736,000 two 
years ago. There were 37,175,000 hogs 
in these states, compared with 38,764,000 
last year. These figures show 17.2 bus 
of corn per hog, against 12.7 last year 
The consumption of corn from Nov. 1 
to March 1 was 1,819,515,000 bus, com- 
pared with 1,765,154,000 last year and 
1,846,688,000 two years ago. Consump- 
tion this season has been 60.8 per cent, 
against 67 last year and 59.6 two years 
ago, and 70.5 three years ago. 

Consumption of oats from Aug. 1 to 
March 1 was 936,232,000 bus, compared 
with 945,007,000 last year, the percentage 
this year being 71.8 used, compared with 
64.4 last season and 63.8 two years ago. 

Wheat holdings in interior mills and 
elevators March 1 are estimated by the 
same report at 122,000,000 bus, or 15,- 
000,000 more than last year, making total 
supplies of 358,000,000 bus, or about the 
same as last year. 

NOTES 

No. 4 milo maize sold at $2.35 and 
car of No. 3 sold at $2.40. 

The Corn Products Co. is sold so far 
ahead on its corn oil that it is making 
no quotations on car lots. 

Illinois farmers who have held off sell- 
ing corn until they could get $1.40 have 
been moderate sellers on the advance this 
week, 

Herman Ladish, president of the 
Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
passed through Chicago Tuesday on his 
way to Florida for a vacation of several 
weeks. 

Frank E. Rice, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., and his wife, are expected 
home this week after an extended vaca- 
tion in Florida. 

Fair purchases of corn were made in 
Illinois and Iowa the last few days and 
resold to industries scattered throughout 
the country, those at Decatur and Battle 
Creek being good buyers. 

Supplies of provisions are steadily in- 
creasing, particularly of lard, and stocks 


of the latter at western packing centers 
exceed 66,930,000 lbs, an increase last 
month of nearly 4,987,000 Ibs. 

R. J. Anderson, secretary of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
and in charge of the Chicago office of 
this organization, has gone to his home 
in Lewistown to spend two weeks with 
his family. 

Seaboard exporters bought 80,000 bus 
No. 2 hard wheat here on March 5 at 
$2.57, track, New York, and 10,000 bus 
on March 6 at $2.58. This is the first ex- 
port business in a long time. A car of 
No. 1 dark northern spring wheat sold 
at $2.70, outside weights. 

George E. Kelley, who has been with 
the Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co. for 
a number of years, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Montana Flour Mills Co. 
in the Chicago office as assistant eastern 
sales-manager. This organization has re- 
cently arranged for its South American 
trade through the Chicago office. Ed- 
ward Glass has charge of this department. 

Seaboard exporters have canceled or 
resold over 2,000,000 bus oats to Chicago 
cash handlers, who sold them two to three 
months ago. Part of the oats were prac- 
tically a short sale by western interests. 
The oats not being available, the west- 
ern sellers were only too glad to accom- 
modate the eastern buyers. In some in- 
stances, where the oats were held here, 
scarcity of cars has prevented the ship- 
ment. Both parties had a profit in the 
trade, and were willing to even up. 

One of the largest starch-makers, who 
some time ago was exporting 200 car- 
loads per month, says that business has 
dropped to only about 20 carloads per 
month. Europe has been filled up, and 
is buying substitutes from other coun- 
tries, using potato starch, tapioca and 
sago, and every known substitute that 
can be used for corn starch, as dealers 
there have no money and the low rate of 
exchange is against them. He regards 
the future prospects for starch as not 
bright. He looks for a light movement 
of corn from the country and a higher 
level of values between now and the mid- 
dle of oll 


WISCONSIN 


MitwavkeEe, Wis., March 6.—There was 
no improvement in the flour trade this 
week. Millers operated part time, fill- 
ing orders. Offers made to the Grain 
Corporation did not result in business. 
The domestic trade held off, having fair 
supplies on hand. Stocks of flour here 
are Only moderate. The car situation 
showed some improvement. Offerings of 
milling wheat were small, but most mill- 
ers have supplies on hand, sufficient to 
meet the flour demand for the present. 

The best grades of clear were in fair 
demand, and millers had no difficulty in 
placing all manufactured this week, but 
low-grades were very dull and are being 
run into feed. Prices ranged $9.50@ 
10.75, in cotton 1/’s. 

Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat flour were quoted at $13.60@14.40, 
and straight at $12.10@12.60, in cotton 
V/,’s 

‘Kansas patent was slow. Jobbers have 
fair stocks on hand, and are selling to 
small bakers in limited quantities. The 
large bakeries are well supplied. 

Outside mills report trade rather slow, 
but continue to hold prices fairly steady. 
Wholesale grocers are supplied, and are 
not in the market at present. Prices 
were held at $13.50@14, in cotton 1/’s. 

There was a better call for rye flour. 
Millers received some fair orders, and 


most mills are operating to capacity, 
having an accumulation of orders on 
hand. The trade generally has been out 


of the market since the first of the year, 
and stocks are depleted. Inquiry was 
good over a wide territory. The strength 
in the cash rye has stimulated buying, 
and millers look for a steady improve- 
ment in demand. Pure white was quot- 
ed at $8.85@9, straight at $8.20@8.50, 
and dark at $7@7.75, in cotton 1/,’s. 
There was little change in the corn 
flour situation. Business continues to 
come in from a wide section, and mills 
are operating to capacity. Stocks here 
are light, and the flour is being shipped 
out as fast as manufactured. Millers re- 
port package trade very satisfactory. The 
call for corn meal was good, and grits 
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sold readily. Corn flour was quoted at 
$3.65@3.75, corn meal at $3.60@3.70, and 
grits at $3.60@3.65, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Perct. 
Bee WHO ccckecce 24,000 4,500 15 
Bast WOO  .iNi win 24,000 13,000 54 
eee eee 18,000 11,500 64 
Two years ago 16,000 1,890 12 


MILLFEED 

Feed prices advanced this week, due 
to cold weather and the light operation 
of mills. Inquiry was good from all sec- 


tions. The East made fair purchases for 
March delivery. Eastern dealers who 
have been resellers were buying back 


some of the feed, as demand has shown 
a decided improvement. Most mills have 
nothing to offer, and are behind on or- 
ders. The call was good in mixed cars 
with flour. Flour middlings and red dog 
did not share in the advance with bran 
and middlings. Oil meal was easier; 
shippers report a falling off in demand, 
but crushers are loading out freely and 
are not storing. Feed at eastern junc- 
tion points moved readily, and good 
prices were obtained for anything east 
of Buffalo. The state trade was good, 
especially in mixed cars. Stocks in coun- 
try dealers’ hands are light, and ship- 
pers are looking for a good business this 
month. 
NOTES 

Alex. Galdabini & Co., Hurley, pioneer 
flour and feed dealers, will retire from 
business about April 1. 

The Triner Scale Co., Chicago, is con- 
templating the transfer of its factory 
and offices to Lake Geneva, Wis. 

J. H. Osman & Co., Sharon, have dis- 
posed of their mill and elevator to Frank 
Dangerfield, formerly in the milling busi- 
ness at Sharon. 

Wiseman & Collins, Kendall, have dis- 
posed of their feed mill and jobbing busi- 
ness to William Dons and Charles Zim- 
merman, who took possession March 1, 

Gustave C. Holstein, one of the old- 
est members of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce and president of the Mohr- 
Holstein Commission Co., died this week, 
after a short illness. 

The A. Fredman & Sons Co., Milwau- 
kee, manufacturer and dealer in new 
and used bags, has changed its corporate 
style to Fredman Bag Co., and increased 
the capital stock to $75,000. 

A new flour and feed store has been 
established in South Milwaukee by A. B. 
Czeszynski, who formerly conducted a 
bakery in that city but has been in busi- 
ness in Milwaukee for several years. 

The Apple River Milling Co., Cumber- 
land, has let contracts for the construc- 
tion of a new re-enforced concrete dam, 
costing $125,000, for a hydroelectric gen- 
erating and milling plant, the work to be 
completed by July 1. 

The Marinette (Wis.) Seed Co. is be- 
ing organized by W. I. Brockson, who for 
three years was an instructor and re- 
search worker in the agricultural schools 
at Iowa State College and the University 
of Illinois, and more recently was a crop 
and soil expert for the American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co. The new company 
will do a general business in high- grade, 
pure- bred field seeds grown in northern 
Wisconsin and upper Michigan. It is 
planned to erect an elevator and ware- 
house during the coming summer. 


Further evidence of the manner in 
which the consolidation of the two larg- 
est banking institutions in Milwaukee last 
July to form the present First Wisconsin 
National Bank is facilitating the growth 
of Milwaukee and the grain trade is 
found in the campaign which the busi- 
ness and commercial service department 
is conducting among banks and grain 
shippers in Iowa to encourage more ship- 
ments to Milwaukee market. This is the 
first of several big advertising campaigns 
for the benefit of Milwaukee industry and 
business which the bank is undertaking. 
Five unique booklets, published at regu- 
lar intervals, will be sent to every bank- 
er and grain dealer in Iowa. The mail 
campaign will be followed up by personal 
calls for oral argument and discussion 
of the advantages that are assured by 
trading with Milwaukee. 

H. N. Witsow, 
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The outlook for trade in spring wheat 
flour is improving. Volume of business 
on hand is no better, but there are many 
signs that demand is about to revive, 
especially exporting demand. These 
signs are very welcome to every one con- 
cerned, and the earliest opportunity to 
make profitable sales that presents itself 
will be taken. No one now believes that 
any Canadian flour will require to be 
sold at a loss, as was feared a fortnight 
ago. The rising quotation for sterling 
money and declining premium of Ameri- 
can dollars in Canada are both symp- 
tomatic of changes impending in respect 
of exporting trade. Some are now of the 
opinion that another month will bring a 
complete reversal in the outlook for ex- 
port sales, and that Canadian mills will 
have another period of activity on this 
crop. 

The market for winters is stagnant. 
Stocks in hands of buyers are such that 
mills cannot hope for much new business 
at present. Both wheat and flour are to 
be had at mill points in abundance, and 
many mills that have stocks are eagerly 
grasping at opportunities to make sales. 

Standard quality spring wheat flour is 
quoted at $13.15 bbl, in 98-lb bags, net 
cash terms, delivered Ontario points. 
Winter wheat flour, in second-hand bags, 
is worth $10.20 bbl, f.o.b. Toronto, or 
$10.25, Montreal basis. 


MILLFEED 

Little or no millfeed is to be had here. 
Production is limited. Bran is quoted at 
$45 ton, in mixed cars with flour, deliv- 
ered Ontario points; shorts, $52. 

WINTER WHEAT 

Farmers seem to have fair quantities 
of soft winter wheat remaining to be 
sold, and sufficient is offering to meet all 
present needs. No. 2 red or white win- 
ter and No. 2 Ontario spring, in store, 
Montreal, $2. 5b bu, including 5c bu car- 
rying charges; No. 1 northern, track, Bay 
ports or all-rail, $2.93. 


OATMEAL 


On the strength of recent advances in 
oats, mills are now demanding a corre- 
sponding rise in rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Demand is fairly good. Rolled oats, 
$5.25@5.40, in 90-lb bags; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
Oat bulls are selling at $40@43 ton, 
Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for these grains is good, and 
prices of oats, barley and rye are un- 
changed from those of a week ago. No. 
3 white Ontario oats, $1@1.02 bu, point 
of shipment; malting barley, $1.75@1.77; 
rye, $1.77@1.80; buckwheat, $1.55@1.60; 
peas, $3; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
9614,c,—in store, Fort William; No. 3 yel- 
low corn, prompt, $1.94 bu, track, To- 
ronto. 

NOTES 

Charles Ritz, manager, Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, was in Toronto on 
Monday. 

A new scale of wharfage rates for the 
port of Montreal fixes the charge for 
flour at 12c per ton, 10c on millfeed and 
Te ton on grain. 

Reports from St. John, N. B., state 
that a serious shortage of feed has de- 
veloped there, a result of snow blockades. 
The railways leading into that city are 
all more or less stormbound. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners 





has canceled its order giving preference 
to shipments of coarse grains out of Fort 
William and, accordingly, some all-rail 
wheat is now finding its way to Ontario 
mills. 

P. F. Gifford, general manager of the 
Southern Sales Corporation, Montreal, is 
in England on a business mission. While 
there he expects to make a study of the 
importing flour trade, with a view to fu- 
ture business in Canadian flour. 

The relative values of United States 
and Canadian dollars are again ap- 
proaching one another. The premium on 
American dollars in Canada has shrunk 
from its high point of over 17 per cent to 
12 per cent, and is still going down. 

James Stewart, chairman Canadian 
Wheat Board, was in Toronto on Thurs- 
day. He is said to be considerably more 
optimistic regarding the possibility of 
new exporting business in flour from Ca- 
nadian mills. The stagnation of recent 
weeks does not shake his confidence that 
the Canadian surplus will be wanted 
later at good prices. 

The Toronto Board of Trade estimates 
that Canada loses $75,000,000 per annum 
through illiteracy. Seven per cent of On- 
tario population is illiterate, and 45 per 
cent of the people in northern Ontario 
are of races other than Anglo-Saxon. 
Every tenth person in Toronto is of for- 
eign birth. The board is making a study 
of the problem of educating these people 
in Canadian citizenship. 

Quite an agitation is springing up for 
the erection of a Dominion government 
elevator of large capacity and modern 
equipment on the harbor front of To- 
ronto. The immense improvements that 
are being made on the waterfront of this 
city warrant better facilities for the han- 
dling and cleaning of grain. The pro- 
vincial government favors action of this 
kind. 

The New Zealand Shipping Co., Ltd., 
announces that the Durham, which was 
to have sailed from West St. John for 
New Zealand and Australian ports on 
March 12, has been withdrawn, and that 
in her place the Somerset will sail from 
that port on March 20. The Somerset is 
a larger and better steamer than the 
Durham and, although she will be a week 
later in sailing, she will make a quicker 
voyage than the Durham would have 
done. 

Letters are now being received in Can- 
ada from England which indicate a gen- 
eral expectation on the part of the flour 
trade that restrictions upon private im- 
ports will be removed at the end of the 
current crop year. Details as to future 
procedure are not yet available. It is 
supposed that some measure of control 
will remain, if the cables correctly report 
the purpose of the British government 
with respect to the subsidy on home- 
grown wheat. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., March 6.—The flour 
situation in ‘western Canada remains un- 
changed. No export orders have been 
placed for some time, and domestic de- 
mand remains poor. Added to this, there 
is a shortage of wheat at many points. 
Standard brands of spring wheat flour, 
per bbl, in 98-lb jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west ...... $12.65 
REGMECOUR POURED oc cccccccccececctense 12.65 
Saskatchewan points ........-+++++08 12.55 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 12.45 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 12.55 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 12.75 
British Columbia, coast territory .... 12.85 
Vancouver Island (Victoria)......... 12.90 





Prince Rupert 

Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 


cotton, 40c bbl 


Package differentials: 49's, 
Covers for 98's, 


over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. 
49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra. 


WHEAT 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg this 
week amounted to 1,101 cars, a decline of 
130 cars from last week. Unfavorable 
weather is probably the cause of small 
receipts. Farmers are not inclined to 
bring in their grain. Following are the 
prices being advanced to farmers by the 
Canadian Wheat Board, basis in store, 
Fort William, together with prices 
chargéd millers for same grades in same 
position per bu: 


Farmers Millers 
BIO. 2 MOPFEHOFR 2. cccecccce $2.15 $2.80 
BG. BS MOPENCEM cc cicecccce 2.12 2.77 
BUG. S MOFERGTR. cc ccvecctos 2.08 2.73 
rae 2.02 2.67 
BOO, S COCR ca cts cscuce 2.02 2.67 
Bee DS OO -6k cc cc seaces 1.91 2.56 
Bets OC MOREE. 6 vine ccces ctu 1.81 2.46 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public. 

The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying 
and administration charges, and profits to 
be divided among farmers at close of 
crop year. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Trading on the Winnipeg market has 
been quiet this week, with fairly steady 
prices. The cash market has been in- 
active. There has been a good demand 
for futures, and the volume of trade has 
been fair. Friday’s quotations: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 961,c; No. 8 Ca- 
nadian western barley, $1.7114; No. 2 
Canadian western rye, $1.85, store, 
Fort William or Port Arthur. 


MILLFEED 

Demand continues keen, and mills are 
in no better position to supply it than 
they were last week. Prices for mixed or 
straight car lots, delivered, remain as 
follows: Manitoba, bran $39 ton, shorts 
$46; Saskatchewan, bran $38, shorts $45; 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east, bran 
$37, shorts $44; Alberta, points west of 
Edmonton, bran $38, shorts $45; British 
Columbia, Revelstoke territory, bran 
$40, shorts $47; British Columbia, coast 
territory, bran $41, shorts $48. 


OATMEAL 





The market is steady. Domestic busi- 
ness is quiet. Standard brands of rolled 
oats in 80-lb bags, delivered to the trade, 
are quoted at $4.75 in Manitoba, $4.90 
in Saskatchewan and $5.05 in Alberta. 
Oatmeal, medium, standard or fine cut, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats, 

RYE FLOUR 

Market quiet. Today’s quotations: 
white, $9.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; straight 
grade, $9, dark $7, f.o.b. cars at mill. 


LINSEED MEAL 

Prices show no change. Ground meal 
is quoted at $79 ton, in bags, f.o.b. Win- 
nipeg, and cake, in bulk, at $74.25. 

NOTES 

According to a statement made at Cal- 
gary on Wednesday, the United Grain 
Growers intend to build 12 elevators in 
Alberta this year. 

The Canadian Wheat Board is allowing 
mills a carrying charge of 7c bbl on flour 
sold to the board for export and subse- 
quently held back for shipping directions. 

The present exchange situation is a 
stimulus to Americans intending to set- 
tle in western Canada. Men who had 
bought farms when exchange was normal 
are now clearing their payments, and 
saving a considerable amount. 

Professor Bracken, of the University 
of Saskatchewan, states that N. D. 959 
of winter, and prolific of spring, are the 
varieties of rye that have given best re- 


sults in that province. Winter »\. ; 
especially recommended for the hter 
lands that drift, for fall and sprii on 
ture and for w eed control. 


A special train, carrying 66 
and their families from Illinois 
pected to reach Winnipeg tomo: 
Monday morning. These men, att: {eq 
by the cheaper rates of farm ]a) nd 
the fame of Manitoba as a farming 
try, intend to settle at points nea n- 
nipeg. It is understood that th, d 
was bought last summer, and all ¢| n 


are well equipped with horses, far \- 


plements and household goods, 
According to Professor Brack: of 
the University of Saskatchewan, 


of great results are entertained \ 


of barley introduced int it 


variety 
from Sweden, and kno, 


province 
hannchen. 
exception gives the best yield. The «yj 
weakness about it is that it is : 
short-strawed. Among the early } 

for the Far North or for weed ¢0)){;°9) 
is one that is named early six. It x 
rowed, and is the heaviest yielding e rl, 
barley grown in Saskatchewan. 
recommended only for short-seaso) 
tricts or for clearing up weeds. 

In the course of an interview, P 
sor Bracken, of the Saskatchewan 
versity, made the statement that divin 
the last few years he has been imp d 
with the necessity of paying attent ti 
the possibilities of durum wheat: in 
Saskatchewan. Though nothing 1 
tionary is to be expected, there is 
tinct place for these wheats. 
on the whole, given better yields in 
the common varieties during the dry 
years. They shatter. less, wit! 


It is two-rowed, and wil 1e 


They ‘ 


drouth better, and are more rust 1 t- 


ant. They should, however, yield at st 
12 per cent more than common wheats 
to offset the lower price and bring then 
even on that score. 
The Isthmian 


Steamship Lines 


nounce the inauguration of a steamship 


service between New York and Van 
er (via Panama Canal), the first s 
being by the Steelmaker, which left 
York on Feb. 3. After discharging at 
Vancouver, she will load out for ( 
United Kingdom about the middle of 
March. The port at which she will 
in the United Kingdom has not been 
cided upon, as it depends on the « 
offering. The Steelmaker was follo 
by the Steel Voyager, which sailed f 
New York on Feb. 23, and it is antici 
ed that this ship will return to New Y 
it being the intention to maintain 
services from Vancouver, one to 
United Kingdom and one to New Yo 
M. Listo» 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., March 6.—There : 
no new developments in the flour sit 
tion. The removal of the tax of $2 | 
on spring wheat flour to the British W: 
Indies has resulted in a fair amount 
business being done in that directi: 
Some sales also have been made for shi 
ment to Newfoundland. There is pra 
tically no demand from the United Kin 
dom. 

Domestic trade in spring wheat flo 
is quiet. The larger buyers have amp! 
stocks on hand to meet requirement: 
consequently, demand is principally fo 
broken lots. <A firm feeling prevails i' 
the market, and prices are unchange« 
with sales of car lots for shipment t 
country points at $13.25 bbl, in jut 
bags, ex-track, Montreal freights, an 
to city bakers at $13.25 bbl, ex-track, les 
10c bbl for spot cash. 

Trade in winter wheat flour is dull 
Offerings from Ontario millers have in 
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and a weaker feeling has de- 
n the market. Car lots were 
t $10.30 bbl, in jute bags, ex- 
ithout meeting with a buyer. 
no actual change in broken lots, 
quoted at $11.65@11.70 bbl in 
new cotton bags, and at $11.50 in second- 
hand jutes, ex-store. : : 
The market for blended flour is quiet, 
ots at $12.50 bbl, in jute bags, 
net cash. 
erate amount of business is be- 
in white corn flour, and prices 
nged, with sales of broken lots 
bbl, in jute bags, for shipment 
points, and at $10.60 to city 
huver slivered. ; ; 
"Phe feature of the millfeed situation 
‘< the ited supplies available, owing to 
calli oduction than usual. There is 
quiry, but the volume of busi- 
irtailed by the scarcity. Sales 
ned to 50- to 100-bag lots in 
orders. Millers quote car lots 
of b at $45.25 ton, and shorts at 
95, luding bags, ex-track, less 25c 
ot cash, while jobbers are sell- 
in the above lots at $47 and 
short $54, delivered. 
¥ in rolled oats is quiet. Buyers 
upplied for the present. The 
firm in sympathy with the 
n the raw material. Prices for 
rades are unchanged, with sales 
lots at $5.35 per bag of 90 lbs 
ind at $5.25 in jute, delivered. 
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NOTES 
\ Hutchison, vice-president Lake 
of t oods Milling Co., Ltd., is un- 
. is taking a rest. 
W Black, managing director Ogil- 
\ | - Mills Co., Ltd., visited New 
Yo week in company with James 
Ste hairman of the Canadian Wheat 


Tuomas S. Bark. 


switzerland’s 1919 Crops 
\ onsul R, E. Schoenfeld, Berne, 
) the State department that the 
Switzerland in 1919 were con- 
below those in 1918, with the 
of the fruit crop. This was 
unfavorable atmospheric condi- 
cold and wet spring, drouth in 
mmer and again in late summer, 
by sudden falls in temperature 
frosts, and to the fact that the 
planted in 1919 was smaller than 


op of cereals during the period 





19 is shown by the following 
tons: 
1918 1919 
13 105,900 
55 42,300 
41,500 
11,200 53,700 13,500 
15.100 14,500 13,600 
61,100 75,300 42,000 
7, 


7,000 300 


vas extensively grown in 1919 on 
of the high prices prevailing and 
it was considered a more certain 
in wheat. 

planted in during 


| trea cereals 


; as follows, in acres: 
1917 


1918 
139,2 






66,7 0. 
48,185 54,513 
\ 4 
16,316 
18,441 
»8TE 57,014 
4,890 2,809 6,501 


ng the average harvest for the 
) years as a standard of 100, the 
during the past four years com- 
is follows: 


1916 1917 1918, 1919 
92 97 110 94 

93 98 108 97 

92 96 105 97 

oo we 90 110 95 
- 105 96 106 85 





uth Australian Crop Forecast 
government statist of the state of 
Australia, at Adelaide, gives the 
ing estimate of the production of 
and hay for the coming 1919-20 
m. The figures in parentheses rep- 
t the actual production for the past 
m of 1918-19. Acreage devoted to 
t, 1,852,855 acres (2,186,349), from 
h a production of 15,250,750 bus 
936,925) is expected, an average of 
bus (10.49) per acre. 
lhe area devoted to the production of 
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wheaten hay amounts to 529,945 acres 
(358,068), from which a production of 
610,185 tons (426,147) is expected, an 
average of 1.16 tons (1.19) per acre. 





Use of Raggee Flour in Malaya 

Owing to the shortage of rice, the gov- 
ernment of the Federated Malay States 
has brought in legislation for the com- 
pulsory growing of foodstuffs to take its 
place in the supply of food to laborers 
in that country. Cultivation of such food- 
stuffs as raggee, hill paddy, and sweet 
potatoes, which was started as a result, 
has provided some relief. In the case 
of raggee, a recent demonstration showed 


A. L, Goetzmann, Elected President 


that by means of the use of machinery 
raggee flour could be satisfactorily pro- 
duced, and that it would pay planters to 
grow enough for their own requirements, 
or to buy locally grown raggee instead 
of part of the rice they purchase at pres- 
ent. 

It has been suggested, as a result of 
the success of the demonstration, that 
planters in a district should combine and 
have one central place for the preparing 
of their raggee. Malaya, according to 
consular reports, has relied almost en- 
tirely on outside sources for its supplies 
of food, and the rice shortage has come 
as a blessing in disguise, by turning the 
attention of both the government and the 
people to make this, more or less, a self- 
contained country, as far as food sup- 
plies are concerned. 





MR. GOETZMANN PRESIDENT 


Former Secretary of Federation Elected to 


Pr y of Listman Mills 
Since August, 1912 


On March 4 the committee appointed 
to count the postal ballots for the presi- 
dency of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion reported that A. L. Goetzmann had 
been duly elected to the office. Mr. 
Goetzmann was the sole nominee pro- 
posed recently by the nominating com- 
mittee appointed by President Kelly. 

Mr. Goetzmann was born in Boone, 
Iowa, in 1869. After graduating from 





of the Millers’ National Federation 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, he entered the service of the Chicago 
& North Western Railroad, at first in the 
engineering department, and later as su- 
perintendent of the Minnesota and Da- 
kota division, with headquarters at 
Winona, Minn. He was with the railroad 
company for 18 years, leaving its service 
in 1905 to accept the position of secre- 
tary of the Millers’ National Federation, 
succeeding L. T. Jamme. 

He served as secretary of the Federa- 
tion, with conspicuous success, until Aug. 
1, 1912, when he became secretary and 
manager of the Listman Mill Co., La 
Crosse, Wis. He has been in executive 
charge of this company ever since, re- 
maining as manager when the property 
was purchased in January, 1918, by the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


1149 


Mr. Goetzmann has for 15 years been 
prominent in the affairs of the Federa- 
tion, and comes to the presidency direct 
from the vice-presidency. He has long 
been on the board of directors, and has 
served prominently on various of the 
standing committees, notably on those 
covering package differentials, sales con- 
tracts and arbitration. He is at present 
president of the Southern Minnesota 
Millers’ Club and of the Spring Wheat 
Crop Improvement Association. 

Accepted Delivery 

The action of the appellate term of . 
the New York supreme court in direct- 
ing judgment in favor of plaintiffs in 
the case of Cohen et al. vs. John Curtin, 
Inc., 177 N. Y. Supp. 246, throws legal 
light on several important aspects of 
sales contracts, as affected by delays in 
transportation of goods from seller to 
buyer. 

The contract of sale- in this case con- 
tained on one line the words, “Terms net 
10 days. On way to New York. No 
freight allowance.” On the next line ap- 
peared, “Delivery two to four weeks.” 

The contract was made Sept. 10, 1918, 
but shipments were not made until Oct. 
2 and 5, followed by invoices with bills 
of lading attached. Defendant, the buy- 
er, retained the bills of lading for 10 
and 12 days, respectively, and then re- 
turned them, refusing to accept delivery. 
Plaintiffs, the sellers, then resold the 
goods for the defendant’s account, and 
sued for the excess of the contract price 
above the proceeds of such resale. 

Defendant claimed that the clause in 
the contract, “on the way to New York,” 
amounted to a representation that the 
goods were in transit when the contract 
was made. The trial judge upheld this 
claim, but the appellate term has re- 
versed the decision, holding that the fact 
that there was a specific provision for 
delivery in two to four weeks, and the 
further fact that the quoted phrase was 
used in connection with a statement of 
the terms, merely manifested intention 
that the term of credit was to begin 
when the goods should be on their way 
to New York. 

Aside from any question of the sellers’ 
responsibility for a delay in transporta- 
tion of the goods, the court finds that de- 
fendant buyer’s retention of the bills of 
lading amounted to an acceptance of the 
goods. On this point the court says: 

“The serious controversy in the case 
arises over the fact of the acceptance 
of the bills of lading after the expiration 
of the term ‘two to four weeks’ within 
which deliveries were to be made under 
the contract, and the retaining of the 
bills of lading for a period of more than 
10 days without any notice to plaintiffs 
of refusal to accept the goods because of 
the delay in delivery. The delivery and 
acceptance of the bills of lading consti- 
tuted a delivery of the goods and a vest- 
ing of title thereto in the defendant. 
‘ . That it was the intent of the par- 
ties to the contract that delivery of the 
goods should be made by merely deliver- 
ing the bills of lading is borne out by 
the fact that on receipt of each bill of 
lading the defendant herein signed a re- 
ceipt, not for the bill of lading, but for 
the goods in good order as set forth in 
the bills of lading. . . 

“There was, by reason of the accept- 
ance and retention of the bills of lading 
for more than a reasonable time, an ac- 
ceptance of the merchandise so delivered 
and a waiver of any right of rejection 
on the ground of delay... . 

“After the return of the bills of lading 
and the attempted rejection of the goods 
by the defendant, plaintiffs, under their 
right of lien for the unpaid purchase 
price, were entitled to sell the goods and 
recover from the defendant the difference 
between the amount realized on the resale 
and the contract price.” 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





Milk Factories Close 
Milk-condensing factories all over the 
country are closing down, owing to the 


’ decreased export demand and to a reduc- 


tion in prices abroad. It is said that 
condensed milk from Holland can be im- 
ported cheaper than the domestic article. 
This closing down of the condensing fac- 
tories is making more milk available for 
distribution as fluid, and for use at the 
butter and cheese factories. 
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GRAIN CORPORATION BUYING 


In one respect, at least, the buying by 
the Grain Corporation this week con- 
firmed the earlier suspicions of some 
members of the trade. The prices paid 
were even below a fair reflection of the 
guaranty price on wheat, plus the carry- 
ing charge, to say nothing of the current 
price of wheat. It was predicted that 
the price paid would not be more than 
a reflection of this guaranty. 

The maximum price paid, $10.70, jute, 
Baltimore, deducting freight to Balti- 
more, 43 cents, and the present cost of 
jute sacks, 38 cents, figures out $9.89, 
bulk, mill, Toledo rate points. On the 
basis of $2.40 for No. 2 red at Toledo, 
which is less than either the current price 
or the Grain Corporation’s basis on req- 
uisitioned wheat at Chicago, $2.26 plus 
17 cents carrying charge for No. 1 red, 
this price of $10.70 shows a substantial 
loss to the mills. 

Some Pacific Coast flour was bought as 
low as $10, but there could not have been 
much at anywhere near this figure as the 
average price paid, $10.62, is quite near 
the maximum. If the Grain Corporation 
is to scour the country to buy flour 
which does not reflect even the price fixed 
by itself on wheat, and is to resell this 
flour in domestic markets in competition 
with the mills, then, indeed, the procedure 
will constitute another example of un- 
fair competition. 

What is an honest price for flour? An 
honest price for flour would seem to be a 
price predicated upon the cost of wheat 
and allowing a fair and reasonable con- 
version charge. Manifestly, such a rea- 
sonable conversion charge could not be 
based upon inefficient mills having a high 
cost of production, but a reasonable fig- 
ure could be arrived at. There is prob- 
ably little likelihood of any change in the 
methods hitherto pursued by the Grain 
Corporation in its purchases. Millers, 
however, should bear in mind that the 
flour they sell may be offered to the job- 
bing and retail trades in competition with 
themselves. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

Inability to get cars was again the out- 
standing feature of the milling situation 
this week, and is entitled to first place 
in describing conditions. Temporarily, 
for a few days only, the situation was 
relieved somewhat, for some of the mills, 
by getting in wheat on their requisitions 
to the Grain Corporation and making use 
of the empties. But now this wheat has 
stopped coming, the mills have used all 
the empties and cannot get more. 

With all available room filled with 
flour, in some cases away behind in their 
shipments and with some of their trade 
out of flour and clamoring for delivery, 
the mills are obliged to reduce operation 
or actually to close down altogether. One 
of the Toledo mills was down most of 
the week from this cause, and another 
will have to curtail operation greatly un- 
less cars are forthcoming next week. The 
devices or expedients resorted to to get 
an occasional car are almost pathetic. 

One of the Toledo mills advanced the 
price of soft wheat flour 50c¢ bbl this 
week, but this merely took care of the 
previous reduction which other mills had 
not made. There is no sale for flour, 
and no sense in pressing it on the mar- 
ket. Buyers naturally are not disposed 
to make purchases when they cannot se- 
cure delivery on present bookings, If the 





flour already booked could be gotten for- 
ward, possibly there might develop some 
evidence of a desire for new purchases. 

Soft wheat millers have not been ex- 
periencing the same trouble over at- 
tempted or threatened cancellations as 
has been the case with hard wheat mills. 
The prices of soft wheat and soft wheat 
flour have not shown any such break as 
has obtained in hard wheat and hard 
wheat flour and, consequently, there is 
little of this trouble. The principal dan- 
ger of cancellations with soft wheat mills 
arises from delayed shipments and expi- 
ration of contracts. Millers have been 
seriously embarrassed by not receiving 
wheat requisitioned from the Grain Cor- 
poration against which they had made 
sales of flour for 60 days’ shipment. 

The bright spot in the situation is the 
demand for feed, but unfortunately the 
disabilities enumerated above prevent 
mills taking full advantage of this de- 
mand. For the reasons mentioned they 
cannot operate but in a small way, and 
cannot make shipments, in spite of the 
fact that all embargoes on the movement 
of feed have been removed. Demand 
for feed exceeds the supply, and many 
mills are sold up. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week .....cscevcsecves 22,750 47 
Last Week ..ccsccccccecses 25,050 52 
ZOGP BHO ccicvicvecesceves 34,685 72 
TWO PORTH GEO «cc crvecscetss 12,800 27 
Three years ago ........+. 25,550 53 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 


BOBO ccccccta B46 95,160 46,464 48% 
RON 5.44.06 a6 8 69,600 35,449 51 
tS eee > ii 82,760 46,748 57 
BOIS. cesccece 9 67,800 20,063 29 


*Week ending March 6. tWeek ending 
Feb, 28, 
FLOUR AND FEED PRICES 

It is apparent that hard wheat millers 
are particularly in need of business for 
immediate shipment. Some are offering 
to make concessions of 25c bbl, or more, 
for such orders. However, flour is hard- 
ly salable at any price, and concessions 
are of no avail. Some flour salesmen re- 
port that it is hardly possible to sell even 
a barrel of flour in the bakery trade in 
this section. 

Under such conditions, it is not surpris- 
ing that prices should show a wide range 
and be subject to quick fluctuations. An 
average price on spring short patent, 
98’s, f.o.b. Toledo, would probably be 
$13.65@13.75, and for standard patent 
$12.50@13. Similar price on short pat- 
ent from Kansas would be around $12.40 
@13.20; standard patent, $11.75@12.10, 
with concessions for immediate shipment. 
It is reported that some Kansas mills are 
offering standard patent as low as $11. 

Many of the larger bakers are com- 
plaining about business, and say that the 
sale of bread has fallen off considerably. 
It is a bit difficult to explain this, but it 
is surmised that the competition of the 
window bakeries may have something to 
do with it. Some bakers are overbought, 
and have more than enough flour to 
carry them to July 1. Resale flour is 
constantly putting in its appearance, but 
is a slow sale at prices below mill limits. 

The overbought condition of the trade 
on hard wheat flours is evidenced by buy- 
ers asking for delays in making ship- 
ments. In many instances they are not 
seeking cancellation, but simply request- 
ing mills to hold back shipments, because 


they are in no position to handle the flour. 
There seems to be a great deal of unset- 
tlement and disorganization in the dis- 
tributing trades, resulting largely, no 
doubt, from the activities of the Grain 
Corporation, not only in marketing its 
flour but creating a feeling of distrust 
through its propaganda and its success- 
ful efforts to break the market. The 
jobbing trade is not considered to be any- 
where near so much overbought as are 
bakers. 
EDWARD THEOBALD 

Edward Theobald has been actively 
and continuously engaged in the flour 
business for the past 25 years, starting 
at the age of 17 with the Donmeyer- 
Gardner Co., Peoria, Ill., as sales agent 
for its Cleveland (Ohio) branch. He was 
in its service about 15 years, calling on 





the Cleveland trade exclusively. Since 
then he has been in the employ of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
with headquarters at Cleveland, covering 
nearly half the state of Ohio, the north- 
western part of Pennsylvania, and Chau- 
tauqua County, in New York. He is a 
salesman of force, and exceptional abil- 
ity and experience, widely known in the 
jobbing and bakery trades of this sec- 
tion of the country. 
INCREASED CAPITAL 

The Larrowe Milling Co., incorporated 
in Ohio, has acquired all the property and 
other assets of the Larrowe Milling Co., 
a New York corporation, successfully op- 
erated for the past 30 years, and has 
just put out an issue of $750,000 in 8 
per cent cumulative preferred stock. 
The company manufactures and distrib- 
utes dairy and other live-stock feeds 
under such well-known brands as “Larro” 
and “Big Six.” In addition it markets a 
large part of the output of dried beet 
pulp of the beet sugar factories of the 
United States and Canada. Proceeds of 
this issue are solely for the purpose of 
plant extension and for additional work- 
ing capital. 

The plant is located at Rossford, Ohio, 
a suburb of Toledo, and includes 33 acres 
abutting the Toledo Belt Line Railroad. 
Additions now being made to the present 
mill, and warehouse facilities will more 
than double the company’s capacity. The 
head office is located at Detroit, Mich. 

Officers of the company are James E. 
Larrowe, president, Charles Larrowe, 
vice-president, and Charles Staff, secre- 
tary. In addition to these three, the di- 
rectors are A. J. Comman, S. O. Richard- 
son, Jr., president Libbey Glass Co., To- 
ledo, E. J. Marshall, of Marshall & Fras- 
er, attorneys, Toledo, and Marion M. 
Miller, vice-president Home _ Savings 
Bank, Toledo. 

NOTES 


John T. Sherriff, millers’ agent, Toledo, 
Ohio, attended the convention of the 
Ohio Association of the Baking Industry 
at Cincinnati, this week. 

John Adams, Twin Falls, Mich., repre- 
senting the Barber Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, in Michigan and part of Ohio and 
Indiana, called at this office this week. 

C. W. Holder, sales-manager Bennett 
Milling €o., Grafton, Ohio, contemplates 
a business trip to eastern and_southeast- 
ern markets to call on the brokerage 
trade. 

W. B. Campbell, vice-president of the 
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Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. Mich 
recently gave a talk before the ‘Detroit 
Board of Trade on “The Eliminat; ior . 
the Middleman.” iad 


One hundred and four millers j) Ohi 
reporting prices paid for wheat »| mills 
show a range of $2.10@2.57, with ti, - ma. 
jority of the mills paying $2.25 24) 
basis No. 1 red. bic i 

The Schulze Baking Co., Chicacy ha 
acquired the plant of the Sherloci Bak. 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich., and alsy like 
adjoining property which will perinit of 
increasing the size of the plant. 

L. C. Kavanaugh, of the National pPyo 
kerage Co., Memphis, Tenn., recent|y )),) 
out an attractive booklet on the ious 
products handled by him, includiy 
bran, rice hulls, belted bean mea nd 
cottonseed products. Memphis is in 
portant feed-mixing and distril) tj, 
point. 

A. Mennel, 
Milling Co., 
winter in 


president of the Mennel 
Toledo, who is spendiny thy 
California, writes that he, jp 
company with H. B. Sparks and wife. 
Sparks Milling Co. Alton, IIl.. d 
David Anderson and wife, National \{j}|- 
ing Co., Toledo, recently visited | 
Beach, where they had lunch with \ 
and Mrs. W. H. Haskell. Mr. H ] 
was formerly in the corn-milling by 
at Toledo. 

Weisheimer Bros., millers, Colwyn 
Ohio, say that the farmers refuse to 
wheat at present prices. When it 
$2.50, they held for $3; now willine to 
sell for $2.50. Farmers claim the oovy- 
ernment stacked the cards against them: 
asked them to produce large crops, which 
they did against odds; also asked them 
to hold same at harvest in order not to 
glut the market, stating that they would 
be reimbursed for storage, which they 
did. They say that the Grain Corpora 
is now trying to force their prod 
down, while what they are buying i I] 
advancing. 


INDIANA 


INpIANAPOLIS, IND., March 6.—\W hile 
business in wheat and corn product is 
not active this week, more inquirie re 
received from buyers than in any similar 
period in the last 30 days. The signs of 
an upward trend have been accentuated 
considerably. Some firms have reported 
the booking of new orders for the first 
time in almost a month. 

Prices on wheat flour have fluctuated 
considerably, but at the close, quotat 
are the same as last week. Many millers 
expect a higher range to prevail before 


wheat from the 1920 crop is available for 
grinding, but the number is small who ex 
pect a level approximating that preyail 


ing in the closing days of 1919 and th 
early part of the present year. 

Within the last two months most Hoos 
ier concerns have succeeded in moving 
their accumulated stocks of straights and 
clears, much to their satisfaction. [or a 
time their disposal was regarded as a 
serious problem, some even considering 
the advisability of disposing of them for 
feed purposes. With an unprecedented 
demand for the higher grades, and the 
public demanding only bakery product 
made from the best, few bakers would 
risk any considerable mixing of the low 
er with the higher grades. Practicall) 
all the sales made have been for export 

Demand for corn products has been 
quiet for several weeks. A moderat 
amount of new business has been liste« 
recently by most firms in this state, but 


few, if any, are running at capacity. One 
of the principal drawbacks is the lack of 


foreign demand, due to the disordere« 
economic condition of European coun 


tries with its attendant imfluence on rates 


of exchange. 


Soft winter patents are quoted for 


shipment in car lots at $12@12.70 bb! 
98-lb cotton basis. Hard winter patents 
are available at $11.85@12.65, and spring 


patents are offered at $12.80@13.20, Corn 


products show some advance, grits be 
ing quoted for shipment in car lots al 
$3.75 per 100 lbs, sacked, corn flour at 
$3.75, hominy at $3.80, hominy flakes at 
$4.30, meal at $3.75, and ceraline at $4.15 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In 
dianapolis, with a combined weekly ou! 
put of 22,800 bbls, and inspections 0! 
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1 stocks in store, in bushels, with 
for corresponding periods, 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


grain ane 
comparisons 
as reported 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
en ee 11,812 52 
Pee week ..+9)¢o4nmenbune 13,054 57 
De went ...5v4s creekee tae 13,318 58 
on are abe Vac eaeeereks 5,772 25 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 
In Out 
sini 5 ees 19,000 12,000 
nae ee eae ert 444,000 239,000 
fate _ okktcn aaa eae 310,000 76,000 
Son DUS .: 5s sew eneeeaeens CC nee 
sTOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
" 399,330 510,000 95,510 8,900 
por 113,030 394,940 142,280 5,010 
: s ago 62,570 558,270 247,540 1,570 
MILLFEED 
soth wheat and corn feeds are in good 
demand, with prices firm and showing a 
tendé to advance. In the wheat feed 
market, bran is offered for shipment in 
car lots at $48 ton, sacked, mixed feed at 
50, middlings at $56 and red dog at $68. 
On the corn side, hominy feed is quoted 
at $64 ton bulk, and $68 sacked, a $2 


on the bulk price and $3 on the 


SOFT WHEAT SUPPLY 
One of the principal problems con- 


fronting millers in Indiana continues to 
be tl upply of soft winter wheat of 
good milling grade. Few have an ade- 


quate supply in sight to supply anything 
like a normal demand for soft winter 


patel before the new-crop season ar- 


rives. 

\lthough prices of wheat have dropped 
considerably in the last six weeks, the 
high price level that prevailed previously 
was greeted by any considerable out- 
pou from granaries. In the last two 
weeks there has been a somewhat larger 


sale farmers at primary markets, due 
to the nearness of tax-paying and tax- 
issessment time, the Indiana law provid- 
ing t residents of the state must pay 
taxes on all property in their ownership 
on March 1, But the amount sold has 
been comparatively small, strengthening 
clief that stocks in producers’ hands 
ire I ll. 

One of the larger of the Hoosier mill- 
ers nks that from now on practically 
ll the soft winter wheat that is obtained 
will come from terminal markets. He is 
of the opinion that it will be found that 
most of the grain that remains in farm- 
er nds in this territory will be found 


to be unsuited for making high-class 
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flour. On the wagon market in Indian- 
apolis $2.30 bu now is being paid for 
No. 1 red wheat, $2.27 for No. 2 red, and 
$2.24 for No. 3 red. The high level 
reached this season thus far was $2.55 
bu for No. 1 red, $2.52 for No. 2, and 
$2.49 for No. 3, with other grades on 
their merits. 
NOTES 

The Model Baking Co., New Albany, 
has increased its capital stock to $45,000. 

Stanley Wyckoff, of Indianapolis, fed- 
eral fair-price commissioner for Indiana, 
has received complaints from Clinton re- 
garding prices merchants are charging 
for some kinds of bread and other bakery 
products, 

The Columbia Feed & Grain Co., Oak- 
land City, has incorporated, with $12,000 
capital stock, to manufacture feed and 
ship feed and grain. Edgar Redman, 
Joseph M. Summers and C. E. Mangrum 
are the directors. 

Directors of the St. Joseph County 
*armers’ Federation, meeting at South 
Bend, adopted resolutions accusing Julius 
H. Barnes, United States Wheat Direc- 
tor, with manipulating the markets to 
make the minimum guaranty price for 
wheat the maximum price paid farmers. 

The Flour Millers’ Association of 
Southeastern Indiana held its monthly 
meeting last Monday in the Knights of 
Pythias hall at Aurora. Frederick H. 
Holte, president, presided, and George 
H. Lewis, general manager of the Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co., made the 
principal address. For the most part he 
discussed the growing wheat crop. 

Farm owners in Vanderburg and ad- 
joining counties will cut their grain crop 
acreage this year’ because of the small 
number of farm laborers available, ac- 
cording to J. A. McCarthy, Vanderburg 
County agricultural agent. He says many 
reports have reached him of a shortage 
of agricultural workers and the high 
wages that are being demanded by those 
available. At present farm laborers in 
this territory are getting $40@50 per 
month, with board and room. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Mule Versus Motor-Truck 
Three six-pair mule teams, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, have been 
used this season by A. W. Amundson, of 
Harrington, Wash., hauling wheat from 
his bonanza farm. The humble but ef- 
ficient mule has not yet been entirely re- 


placed even on the great wheat farms, 
where the question of haulage has been 
studied from a scientific business stand- 
point. These teams are employed on 
Mr. Amundson’s big farm—one of the 
most extensive in the widely known Big 
Bend wheat district—for all farm pur- 
poses, including the operation of the 
combined harvester, and finish the year’s 
work by transporting the wheat to Har- 
rington station, 50 miles west of Spokane. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., March 6.—South- 
eastern flour mills report occasional sales 
this week, but the rank and file of buy- 
ers showed no interest. Sales are being 
made to cover immediate needs only. In 
the meantime mills are making fair prog- 
ress in reducing the amount of outstand- 
ing contracts on their books. Specifica- 
tions are being received in fair volume, 
but running time is showing slight de- 
crease, though greater than for the cor- 
responding time of any of the past four 
years. 

Current sales of flour are about 15 per 
cent of the possible output of mills. 
Very little trouble has been experienced 
by southeastern mills with defaults on 
contracts, Mills are insisting that with- 
drawals be made in accordance with 
terms. Some extensions are being grant- 
ed where buyers manifest a disposition 
to deal fairly. 

Prices have not changed materially but 
on account of small business are largely 
nominal. At the close of the week, mills 
were selling at the following prices: best 
or short soft winter wheat patents, 98 
lbs cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $13 
@13.50; standard patent, $12.15@12.50; 
straight patent, $11.80@12; first clears, 
$8@9. 

Business is quiet in Minnesota and 
Kansas flours. Mills have been asking 
irregular prices. Quotations: spring 
wheat patent, 98 Ibs jute, delivered at 
Nashville, $13.50@14.50; hard winter 
wheat patents, $12.50@13. 

Practically none of the mills are buy- 
ing any wheat, except such as is absolute- 
ly needed to keep running. Reports are 
not favorable as to the growing crop in 
Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Millfeed rules strong, with prices un- 
changed as follows: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $44@46; standard middlings or 
shorts, $53@55. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet, 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 213,690 133,890 . 
Last week ....... 217,590 144,265 66.3 
ee Ge 6 vcivses 197,190 76,151 38.6 
Two years ago ... 182,990 44,954 24.5 


Three years ago.. 149,700 77,805 51.3 
STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


March 6 Feb. 28 
PROG, WHS cacicsscsecee Bees 41,700 
eee 194,000 272,000 
pees WU 200s keanestane 198,500 203,600 
GO BES eviuwdicactaes 264,000 282,000 


CORN MEAL TRADE 

Corn mills report only scattering sales 
this week. The South has not yet re- 
sumed normal consumption of meal. Mills 
with a capacity of 93,000 bus this week 
ground 14,824, or 15.9 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with $1,389, or 29.3 
per cent, last week. Prices: plain meal, 
sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
point, $3.45@3.50; bolted meal, $3.55 
@3.65. 

NOTES 

J. B. McLemore, secretary, will go to 
Chicago, Monday, in the interest of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association. 

Warren G. Davisson, assistant sales- 
manager of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., of Kansas City, was in the Southeast 
recently in the interest of his company. 

The Collier Commission Co., which has 
been organized at Fort Smith, Ark., with 
$50,000 capital stock, will take over the 
Big Four Flour Co. N. J. Collier is at 
the head of the company. 

Joun Lerrer. 


Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Thoro-Bread”’; No. 96,452. Owner, Henry 
J. Arnold, Sterling, Kansas. Used on a 956 
per cent wheat flour. 

“Cupid’s Twins,” with picture of; No. 123,- 
966. Owner, Carlyle (Ill.) Milling Co. Used 
on self-rising wheat flour, 

“Happy. Mule,” with picture of; No. 125,- 
677. Owner, Alfocorn Milling Co., St. Louis. 
Used on stock feed. 

“South Down,” with picture of wheat- 
field; No, 125,718. ‘ Owner, Mero Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Used on wheat flour. 

“High Twelve’ on clock; No, 126,106. 
Owner, T. L. Carroll Co., Gothenburg, Neb. 
Used on wheat flour, 

“Golden Gate’’; No. 123,370. Owner, Sper- 
ry Flour Co., San Francisco. 





Three Teams of 12 Mules Each Hauling Wheat from One of the Bonanza Farms of the Big Bend Wheat District in Washington 
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PRIORITY OF LIENS 

The case of Rader vs. Star Mill & 
Elevator Co., 258 Fed. 599, recently 
passed upon by the United States circuit 
court of appeals, eighth circuit, involved 
priority of right between the parties in 
the assets of the bankrupt Oklahoma mill- 
ing corporation, the Gage Roller Mills. 

Rader claimed a lien upon real estate 
which he had conveyed to the bankrupt, 
the lien resting on the fact that the pur- 
chase price had not been fully paid. It 
appears to have arisen under the statutes 
of Oklahoma, and not by virtue of a 
mortgage or other written instrument. 
Subsequently the Gage mill gave a mort- 

age to defendant, Star Mill & Elevator 
Con to secure a loan, but the mortgage 
was void because not attested by the seal 
and the signature of the secretary of 
the mortgagor company. 

The court holds that, since the Rader 
lien attached prior to four months be- 
fore the Gage mill became bankrupt, the 
fact that it was not judicially established 
until within that four months’ period did 
not invalidate it under the provisions of 
the bankruptcy law. 

It is further decided that the circum- 
stance that Rader was a stockholder of 
the bankrupt company did not estop him 
from asserting the invalidity of the Star 
mill’s mortgage, as against his vendor's 
lien; the mortgage having been given 
without his knowledge or consent. 

It was also decided that Rader could 
not be held to have waived his statutory 
lien, in the absence of clear and convinc- 
ing proof that he had evinced intention 
to forego his lien right, and such proof 
is found to have been wanting. 

Finally, the court declared that the 
Star mill had waived any right to claim 
rights under its void mortgage superior 
to those of unsecured creditors of the 
bankrupt mill in general, through having 
failed for more than a year to assert rights 
under the mortgage or to attempt to have 
the same reformed by suing, as the mort- 
gagee might have done, to have the mort- 
gage reformed by supplying the necessary 
attesting signature and seal. 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


The right of a bank holding warehouse 
receipts covering wheat to claim the pro- 
ceeds of mill products ground from the 
grain was involved in the case of Central 
State Bank vs. McFarlin, which was late- 
ly before the United States circuit court 
of appeals, eighth circuit. 

The Shannon & Mott Co. operated a 
mill and elevator at Des Moines, Iowa. 
The B. A. Lockwood Grain Co. bought 
all the assets, but continued to operate 
the mill under the other company’s name. 
Warehouse certificates covering wheat 
were issued in the name of the Shannon 
& Mott Co. to the Lockwood company, 
and were indorsed by the latter as col- 
lateral security for loans made by a 
bank to it. For some time prior to the 
Lockwood company’s becoming bankrupt, 
there was never enough wheat on hand 
to cover the certificates held by the bank; 
incoming grain being ground into mill 
products and sold. The receiver in bank- 
ruptcy turned over to the bank wheat re- 
maining on hand, and unsold products 
of wheat subject to the bank’s claim, 
but controversy arose as to whether the 
bank had a preferred claim, for a bal- 
ance due, against accounts due for prod- 
ucts which had been sold. 

The court decides this question against 
the bank, holding that as to this bal- 
ance the bank had a mere unsecured 
claim, with no priority over claims in 
general against the bankrupt estate. 

The principal rules of law laid down by 
the court in its opinion are as follows: 

Indorsement of a warehouse certificate 
to a bank to secure a loan vests legal title 
in the bank to the grain covered by the 
same, subject to divestiture of the title 
on payment of the debt secured. 

This title in the holder of the certifi- 
cates does not prevent a mingling of the 


wheat with other grain of like grade, 


whether belonging to the warehouseman 
or to third persons. And, since the bank 
knew that the wheat covered by its cer- 
tificates was being constantly ground, the 
act of grinding did not constitute an 
unlawful conversion of the grain, as 
against the bank, so long as the products 
remained on hand, although the wheat 
may not have been replaced. “But the 
grinding of wheat into products and 
selling of those products down to a point 
where there was not sufficient wheat, 
plus products on hand, to satisfy the 
bank’s certificates, constituted conversion 
to the extent of the deficiency. A fur- 
ther result might also follow. The prod- 
ucts so sold being made up in whole or 
in part of wheat belonging to the bank, 
there might arise, in the absence of coun- 
tervailing circumstances, a constructive 
trust attaching to the accounts payable 
by the purchaser.” 

But the opinion holds that, even if this 
last-stated proposition be good law, the 
claimant who seeks to trace his wheat 
into accounts receivable covering mill 
products and owing the bankrupt debtor 
must make the identity clear. That a 
bankrupt’s general assets have been 
swelled by conversion of property be- 
longing to the claimant gives the latter 
no prior rights in such assets unless he 
specifically traces his property. In this 
case it is held that the bank failed to 
so trace its wheat into the specific ac- 
counts receivable due the mill for prod- 
ucts sold by it. 


SEIZURE OF FUEL 

An opinion of the United States dis- 
trict court for the southern district of 
Ohio defines the right of a railway com- 
pany to seize coal shipments, as against 
a third person to whom the shipper in- 
tended to make delivery. The decision 
answers questions affecting the right of a 
mili to redress against a railway company 
which has intercepted fuel designed for 
the former. 

In the Ohio case—Springfield Light, 
Heat & Power Co, vs. Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co. (260 Fed. 254)—it is decid- 
ed that where a railway company ac- 
cepts a shipment of coal destined for de- 
livery to the shipper’s customer, the com- 
pany cannot seize the coal without be- 
coming liable in damages as for wrongful 
conversion. : 

But it is held that where a shipping 
coal operator is in default under, a con- 
tract to furnish the railway company’s 
fuel requirements, the company may re- 
fuse to accept for transportation coal 
loaded on its cars, for delivery to the 
company’s intended customer, and retain 
the: fuel for application on its contract 
with the operator. 


DAMAGED SHIPMENT 


In the case of Plano Milling Co. vs. 
Chicago Great Western Railway Co. et 
al, 214 S.W. 833, the Texas court of civil 
appeals exonerates an initial carrier of 
an interstate shipment of corn from lia- 
bility for injury to the corn in transit, 
arising from a delay in delivery, but 
holds the delivering carrier—the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway Co. of Texas— 
liable. 

The Burke Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
sold the corn to the Walker Grain Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas, for delivery at Sher- 
man, Texas, under an order bill of lad- 
ing. The car was routed over the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas road from Kansas 
City to Sherman. The Walker company 
paid a draft attached to the bill of lad- 
ing, and requested the M.; K. & T. agent 
at Fort Worth to have the corn forward- 
ed from Sherman to Plano, Texas, for 
delivery to the milling company, the 
Walker company’s customer. 

The agent issued a new bill of lading 
for the carriage from Sherman to Plano, 
and the milling company became owner 
thereof. But without the knowledge of 
the Texas parties, the Burke company 
had caused the car to be rerouted from 
Kansas City to Sherman over the Santa 
Fe road. The rerouting was not noted on 


the original bill of lading. The M., K. 
& T. had not received the corn when the 
new bill of lading was issued, and never 
did receive it. After considerable delay 
the car arrived at Plano, and the corn 
was found to have become so heated as 
to be practically worthless, but there was 
no proof that the corn was damaged. on 
its arrival at Sherman. 

Under these circumstances, the court 
holds that the Great Western was not 
liable, because it never contracted. for 
transportation of the corn beyond Sher- 
man, and was not, therefore, an insurer 
that the shipment would arrive safely at 
Plano. 

But the decision holds the M., K. & T. 
road liable on the ground that that road 
ratified its Fort Worth agent’s unauthor- 
ized act in issuing a new bill of lading 
without actual receipt of the corn, and 
became liable for negligent failure to se- 
eure delivery of the shipment within a 
reasonable time. 


PRICE-FIXING UPHELD 


The decision of the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals, fourth circuit, in 
the case of Frey & Son, Inc., vs. Cudahy 
Packing Co., 261 Fed. 65, is an additional 
judicial clincher of the proposition that 
reasonable efforts of a manufacturer to 
maintain uniformity of reselling prices 
for his products will be sustained. 

Plaintiff, a jobber, dealt in defendant’s 
product, Old Dutch Cleanser, and, like 
other jobbers dealing in the product, had 
been exhorted to maintain prices fixed by 
defendant. This policy of the defend- 
ant was respected generally by jobbers, 
although there may have been occasional 
underselling which defendant disregard- 
ed, and although there was no formal 
oral or written agreement for mainte- 
nance of prices. 

Believing that, by eliminating certain 
expenses usually incident to the whole- 
sale business, it could afford to sell Old 
Dutch Cleanser at less than the price 
fixed by defendant, plaintiff cut the price. 
Defendant retaliated by refusing to con- 
tinue to sell to plaintiff at a customary 
discount, thereby putting the latter in 
position where it could not compete with 
other jobbers. Plaintiff then brought 
suit to recover damages, averring that 
defendant violated the federal anti-trust 
law. The United States district court 
for Maryland granted plaintiff damages, 
but the circuit court of appeal has re- 
versed the award, saying: 

“The vital question is whether defend- 
ant’s method of business, coupled with 
the acquiescence of its customers therein 
by observing its requests or demands to 
maintain prices, was such co-operation be- 
tween seller and purchasers as amounted 
to a combination in restraint of trade. 
‘ We are obliged to hold that the 
question has been clearly answered in 
the negative by the Supreme Court in 
United States of America vs. Colgate & 
Co., 250 U.S. 300, 39 Sup. Ct. 465, de- 
cided June 2, 1919. The court expressly 
held that by the announcement in ad- 
vance that customers were expected to 
charge a price fixed by the seller, and 
that the penalty for refusal to maintain 
prices would be refusal to sell to the of- 
fending customer, observance of the re- 
quest to maintain prices by customers 
generally, and the actual enforcement of 
the penalty by refusal to sell to such 
customers as failed to maintain the price 
did not constitute a violation of the 
trust statute. Nothing more was done by 
the defendant and its customers in this 
case. 

“Since the defendant, under the Col- 
gate Case, merely exercised the right re- 
served by the Clayton act . . . to dealers 
of ‘selecting their own customers in bona- 
fide transactions and not in restraint of 
trade,’ the plaintiff cannot recover under 
its charge of unlawful discrimination in 
price.” 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


An opinion of the California district 
court of appeal, approved by the supreme 
court of the state, sets aside a judgment 
for $3,500 against the Great Western 
Milling Co. in favor of one Helme; the 
same having been based on an accident 
suffered by Helme while employed in 
the company’s plant. (185 Pac. 510.) 

The injufy was caused by plaintiff's 
clothing catching in unhoused gearing 
while he was attempting to replace a 
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belt which had slipped from its 


when a screw elevator became Rte 
The main question raised in t). suit 


was whether plaintiff could maintain 
ordinary personal injury action, or w 

limited to an award under the Californis 
workmen’s compensation act. Disposine 
of this — in favor of the mil! the 
court holds as follows: — 

As to employers and employees YOY. 
erned by that act, it affords an exc} nl 
remedy for redress against ind) trial 
accidents, excepting the accident com- 
plained of can be traced to gross li- 
gence or willful misconduct on the jar} 
of the employer, personally, or, j; the 
case of a corporation, the act of an «lec. 
tive officer; and when the act comp!» ned 
of indicates a willful disregard 0 
ployees’ safety. al 

It cannot be said that the milling n- 
pany was guilty of gross negligenc:. oy 
willful misconduct, merely becaus: jj 
failed to house the gears in question, »:1)- 
less that was made a duty by some o%je 
of the industrial accident commission), 5; 
the state, or by the law itself, and 
elective officer of the company, with \ 
ful disregard of the safety of th: 
ployees, having actual knowledge o 
peril, or having what is equivalen 
such knowledge, consciously faile 
house such gears, so as to avert thi 
jury. 

A mere recommendation made )\ 
industrial accident commission’s sa‘ 
engineer in going through the plant, 
the gears be housed, was not such o 
from the commission as made non-« 
pliance with it willful misconduct, \ 
in the meaning of the rules above stat 

In the absence of any order by 
commission, made and served in the n 
ner provided by the California com; 
sation and safety act, an employer's ¢ 
eral duty in regard to dangerous | 
chinery is to use such safeguards as 
reasonably adequate to render the p 
of employment as safe as the work « 
ried on will reasonably permit. 


an 


n- 


OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation of freight by o 
carriers between the United States 
non-adjacent foreign countries is 
covered by the interstate commerce 
and does not fall within the jurisdict 
of the Interstate Commerce Commissi 
holds the New York court of appeals 
the case of Burke vs. Union Pacific R 
road Co., 124 N.E. 119. 

Says Mr. Justice Collin, speaking | 
New York’s highest court: “Interst 
rates and charges to and from ports 
entry must be published and filed as 
dependent from ocean _transportati: 
Ocean transportation may be conduct 
under through bills of lading, issued 
a foreign port, but the classifications a: 
schedules of rates and charges of the i 
land carrier or carriers must be limit 
to inland transportation and services, a 
cannot relate to liability, service, or o 
ligation of the ocean carrier.” 


OCEAN FREIGHT 

A decision of the New York suprem 
court, appellate division, shows that tl 
liability of steamship companies operat 
ing between ports of the United Stat« 
or to or from foreign ports, concernin 
goods lost or damaged in transit, is th 
same as applies to interstate carriers b) 
rail. That is, where either class of com 
mon carriers has a higher freight rate 
applicable to carriage at full valuatio: 
than another rate applying to a limited 
valuation, the bill of lading may validly 
limit, but not exempt, liability for loss, 
where the shipper avails himself of th: 
lower rate. 

The Harter act, a federal statute, de- 
clares that a clause in a marine bill of 
lading covering interstate or foreign ship 
ments may not validly provide that the 
carrier shall be “relieved from liability 
for loss or damage arising from negli- 
gence, fault, or failure in proper loading, 
stowage, custody, care, or proper deliv- 
ery,” or that the obligation “to exercise 
due diligence to properly equip, man, 
provision, and outfit said vessel, and to 
make said vessel seaworthy . . . shall in 
er! wise be lessened, weakened, or avoid- 
e Re 

Following interpretations of this law 
promulgated by the United States Su- 
preme Court, the New York tribunal 
Says: 

“It is now well settled that a carrier 
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limit its liability for damages occa- 
its own negligence by a con- 
made with the shipper, agree- 
luation of the property car- 
ried, with the rate of freight based on 
the condition that the carrier assumes 
liability only to the extent of the agreed 
valuation, but that the carrier cannot 
exempt himself from the consequences of 
his own or his servant’s negligence. . 

This rule of law has been applied to 
cases arising under the Harter act. It 
i; only where the shipper attempts to 
obtain exemption from liability for 
negligence that the provisions of bills of 
lading have been declared to be void. 
The right by contract to limit liability 
has been © cognized.” 

But opinion leaves it clear that, 
where the shipper has no choice between 
em rate and a rate based on 
»f liability of the carrier to an 
; than the actual value of the 
woods, a bill of lading stipulation for such 
jimitat is void. Mariani Bros. vs. 
Thomas Wilson, Sons & Co, (177 N.Y. 


335). 
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GRAIN SPECULATION 


Brothers & Co., Chicago, have 
ision by the Iowa supreme 
olding their right to recover 
rom one Mensen for breach of 
: cont to buy 20,000 bus of corn. 
(174 N.W. 688.) 

The was unsuccessfully defended, 
both in trial and appellate courts, on 
the ground that there was no bona-fide 
vr a sale of the corn, but an 
nsaction in futures. 
reme court remarks that the 
that nothing is said concerning 
delivet oes not brand a deal in grain 
or other commodities as gaming. Inten- 
tion to deliver will be inferred from a 
contr o sell, 

Judgment in plaintiff’s favor was af- 
firmed tainly on the ground that there 
was S ent evidence produced to war- 
rant the jury’s -finding that there was a 
bona-fide contract for a sale of the corn. 

The was brought into consideration 

e an Iowa statute which pro- 
vides t failure of a broker to fur- 
nish stomer with a written statement 
containing the names of the parties from 
vhom the property bargained for was 

ht, or to whom sold, as the case may 
be, t ime when, the place where, and 
the p at which, the same was either 
houg r sold, shall be prima-facie evi- 
denc it there was no legitimate sale. 
It is | that failure to comply with this 
statute does not necessarily brand a 
tran on as gambling. It creates a 
mere esumption, which may be over- 
come proof of other circumstances in- 
dicat good faith intention that the 
prop bargained for be actually de- 
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SALESMEN’S COMMISSIONS 


The rule of law, that where no dura- 
tion a contract to pay a broker or 
sale n a commission on sales of goods 


made to customers of the employer is 


specified, the latter may terminate the 
employmenb on reasonable notice, has 
been recognized by the Massachusetts su- 
preme judicial court in the case of Emer- 
son Ackerman (124 N. E, 17). 


BANK’S LIABILITY 


Where a bank buys shipping documents 
covering goods bargained for between 
other parties, the law will not raise an 
implied warranty on the part of the 
bank concerning the quality or condition 
of the goods. So holding, the Georgia 
co f appeals defeats a suit brought 
by Horne-Andrews Commission. Co. 
iga Terre Haute National Bank, 101 


I Prater-Mottier Co. of Terre 
Ha Ind., contracted to sell plaintiff 
a cavload of corn f.o.b. destination, Mill- 
edgcville, Ga., and drew draft on plain- 
tiff, payable to the defendant bank’s or- 
der and attached to the bill of lading. 
rhe hank purchased these documents out- 
rig!', not merely receiving them for col- 
lection of the draft for the seller of the 


Plaintiff, having no previous oppor- 
tunity for inspection of the corn, paid 
the draft, and then discovered that the 
corn had so far rotted as to be valueless. 
Suit was brought against the bank to 
recover the purchase money, which was 
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Starving Europe: 
America: 








ANOTHER “RESERVATION” 


“God help me!” 
“Very sad case. 
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But I’m afraid she ain’t trying.” 


[“Relief would be found in the resumption of industrial life and activity and the imposition of adequate taxation. The 
American people should not be called upon to finance the requirements of Europe in so far as they result from failure 


to take these necessary steps.” —Mr. Carter Glass, Secretary of the United States Treasury. ] 


attached while still remaining in the 
hands of a collecting bank. 

Ordering dismissal of the suit, the 
court says: 

“No such relation between plaintiff and 
defendant has arisen simply upon the 
purchase of the draft and bill of lading 
by the defendant of the goods bought as 
will entitle the plaintiff to recover for a 
breach of duty imposed by law upon the 
seller of the goods.” 


SALESMAN’S AUTHORITY 


The powers of a salesman to bind his 
employer by contracts are much more re- 
stricted than is commonly supposed, with 
respect to transactions not specifically 
authorized or ratified. Limitations on his 
implied powers are indicated in the late 
case of Colorcraft vs. American Packing 
Co., 216 S.W. 831. 

A salesman was furnished printed or- 


der blanks which fixed time for deliv- 
eries “as soon as possible.” The form of 
blanks also stated that the order was not 
subject to change, and that no agree- 
ment not stated on it would be recog- 
nized. An order was taken on this form, 
but the buyer sought to show that the 
salesman specially promised that deliv- 
ery would be made within 10 days. Hold- 
ing that this proof was inadmissible, the 
St. Louis court of appeals said: 

“We do not think that the powers of 
a sales agent are of such character as 
to allow him to contract for the time 
of delivery when the very contract signed 
—a blank furnished him by his employer, 
and his only apparent authority in the 
matter—specifically provides that the 
seller is to ‘ship as soon as possible.’ The 
order also specifically provides that it is 
placed with the understanding, among 
other things, that it is not subject to 


—Punch, London. 


change or countermand, and that any 
agreement not stated in the order will 
not be recognized. So we do not think 
that it was proper to admit testimony as 
to the understanding between this sales 
agent and the representative of the plain- 
tiff as to the time of delivery.” 

In passing, it is also interesting to 
read the following observations made by 
the court on the subject of the meaning 
of the often used term for delivery, “as 
soon as possible”: 

“The phrase, ‘ship as soon as possible,’ 
has been often defined, generally being 
held to mean within a reasonable time 
under the circumstances of the case. . 

In considering the question as to whether 
the goods were shipped as soon as pos- 
sible, all the facts and circumstances con- 
nected with the purchase are to be con- 


sidered.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 
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SEVEN YEARS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


oxy completing his activities as head 
of the Interior department, Franklin K. 
Lane, retiring secretary, presented a no- 
table report to the President, the text of 
which is, in part, as follows: 

“After seven years in this department, 
I am appreciative of its opportunities for 
usefulness as one could not be who had 
not lived in it. Its title carries no special 
meaning. It seems to have no character 
or special function; to be indeed no more 
than an abiding place for a group of un- 
related governmental agencies, doing the 
needed drudgery of dispensing public 
lands and similar prosaic work. But in 
fact it is the most distinctively American 
of all the departments. 

“It is at once a department of benefi- 
cence and of scientific adventure. It 
gives largely, generously, knowing that 
its generosity will return a thousand fold. 
It is built upon the confidence that a free 
people do not ask for patronage, but do 
hope for opportunities. It is a depart- 
ment of aid and of revealing. It shows 
what may be done with thought and 
knowledge to make a greater estate out 
of a vastly rich inheritance. It is this 
phase of our work that I would impress; 
that the supreme usefulness of this de- 
partment is to lie in its ability to make 
clear the fuller uses to which our re- 
sources of many kinds may be put. 

“The call is for thinking, planning, en- 
gineering, statesmanship. For we are 
guickly passing out of the rough-and- 
ready period of our national life, in 
which we have dealt wholesale with men 
and things, into a period of more inten- 
sive development in which we must seek 
to find the special qualities of the indi- 
vidual unit, whether that unit be an acre 
of desert, a barrel of oil, a mountain 
canyon, the flow of a river or the ca- 
pacity of the humblest of men. To con- 
quer and to master—the same old task 
is ours; but not in the same old way. 

“We have discovered this land and 
made it ours, but this is not the end of 
the journey, for now we are to give 
thought, the deepest thought, to the ways 
in which it may be made to yield most 
abundantly in the things which a complex 
society with a most imperious curiosity 
demands. And so I dare to hope that the 
days of this department’s greatest use- 
fulness are yet to come as a department 
of stimulation and development. 


THINGS DONE AND NOT DONE 


“In my first annual report there were 
six recommendations: 

“1, That a railroad should be con- 
structed by the government in Alaska. 

“2, That a leasing bill should be en- 
acted to cover Alaskan coal deposits. 

“3. That all federal activities in Alas- 
ka should be united under a federal 
board of administration resident in that 
territory. 

“4, That we depart from our historic 
policy of selling or granting patent to 
public lands containing coal, oil, gas, 
phosphate, and potash, and institute a 
new policy of leasing such lands. 

“5. That we make possible the devel- 
opment of water power by the substitu- 
tion of a wise leasing bill for the imprac- 
ticable permit system. 

“6, That more liberal terms be made 
to homesteaders upon government lands 
under irrigation projects. 

“Four of these proposals have become 
law, and one is on the verge of ultimate 
adoption. Measures to carry out these 
ideas were drafted and introduced in the 
Congress then in session, and the first 
two of these suggestions were within the 
year put into law, with the result that the 
Alaskan railroad from Seward to Fair- 
banks is now more than three-fourths 
completed, and the coal lands of Alaska 
have for five years been subject to lease, 
though as yet not in any large quantity 
leased. 

EMBARRASSING RED TAPE 


“The third of these recommendations 
has not prospered. I have been able to 
secure no sympathetic consideration for 
it, notwithstanding a special study made 
of the difficulties to the departments and 
the embarrassment to Alaskans arising 
from the present unbusiness-like method 
of conducting Alaskan affairs. This is 
not remarkable, for the proposal runs 


Franklin K. Lane, Retiring Secretary, Reviews Work of His 


Division of the Government in Farewell Statement to Presi- 
dent—He Calls Washington “A Combination of Political 
Caucus, Drawing-Room and Civil Service Bureaus” 


counter to the static policies of many 
bureaus in several departments, and aims 
at doing government work with a mini- 
mum of red tape by the granting of au- 
thority to men on the ground. Some day 
I am sure we will deal as sensibly with 
the white men of Alaska as we have dealt 
with the Filipinos, and therefore I do 
not despair of this plan being adopted. 
It will come when suspicion and distrust 
give way to a policy of careful selection 
of agents in whom deep confidence is 
placed. 

“Alaska needs and deserves wise han- 
dling. It should be policed by a con- 
stabulary similar to that which has given 
such perfect order to the Canadian 
Northwest. The ocean way should be 
cleared of the rock pinnacles which make 
travelling to and fro hazardous, or these 
should be clearly marked. Land suitable 
for grazing should be leased in large 
bodies for a long term of years. The 
reindeer which flourish there should be 
supplemented by musk oxen from Can- 
ada, thus giving a new meat supply to 
the coast. And for all these the revenues 
of Alaska will be adequate; there need 
be no drain upon the federal treasury 
if the business management of this terri- 
tory is placed in the hands of a few 
well-selected men with broad powers. 

THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 

“The fourth suggestion, of a leasing 
bill for various minerals of the non- 
metalliferous sort, has had a career of 
much adventure. It has, as I am writ- 
ing, been finally passed by both houses 
of Congress and signed by you. But this 
has been aftér much buffeting, and many 
hard and nearly fatal blows. The leas- 
ing principle was initiated with the meas- 
ure providing for the leasing of Alaskan 
coal. It was followed by a separate bill 
touching potash, which has been put into 
effect. 

“And now as to all coal, oil, gas, phos- 
phates and sodium, the old order has 
passed, the government retains the title, 
remains a landlord over at least 50,000,- 
000 acres of such mineral lands, and will 
for the life of the deposit, as it is de- 
veloped, receive a revenue therefrom. 
The great bulk of this revenue will go 
into the development of western arid 
lands, replenishing the reclamation fund, 
while the states from which the minerals 
come will receive a liberal share. Thus 
there has come into effect a new plan 
whereby the resources of the West will 
develop the West, and coal and oil will 
be transmuted into green fields and elec- 
tric power. I leave upon my desk for 
the consideration of my successor a com- 
plete set of regulations intended to in- 
terpret and give vitality to this bill. 

“We have turned a new page in the 
history of our method of dealing with 
the national domain. Instead of longer 
treating land as land, and permitting it 
all to go from us under the same laws 
or on the same scale, we are attempting 
now to dispose of land with respect to 
its use, some in small tracts for general 
farming, more in larger tracts for grazing, 
and much we withhold for superior uses, 
as for power sites and reservoirs, for rec- 
lamation projects and parks. 

“There will soon be no public lands 
outside Alaska save those on which herds 
graze or travel from one feeding ground 
to another, the forests, or those which 
are pleasure places for the people, or 
those containing some mineral deposit for 
which there is general need. And these 
last are no longer to be given away, but 
to be leased upon conditions making for 
careful development and a public profit. 
Ten years hence, I venture to believe, 
the chief work of the Land Office will no 
longer be that of a huge real estate sell- 
ing agency, but rather that of a great 
leasing concern. 

“T believe that the forest service which 
holds and manages the forest reserves of 
the West should be reincorporated into 
this department whence it came, that the 


whole landed properties of the nation 
might be managed as a unit. The divorce 
took place because of reasons which no 
longer obtain, and the reunion would 
make for completer control and a uni- 
form policy. 

THE CALL FOR POWER 


“The fifth suggestion was that the leas- 
ing principle should be applied to power 
sites and reservoirs. For 10 years there 
has been little development upon our 
streams of their power possibilities, and 
yet there has been increasing demand for 
power. No other country has such an un- 
developed resource, and in no country 
has there been so great an apparent in- 
difference during the decade to such 
work. The reason is that the govern- 
ment did not itself wish to make the im- 
provement, and private capital would not 
put itself at the caprice of the govern- 
ment by building on the basis of revo- 
cable permits. Moreover, it was a matter 
of large expense, great worry and deal- 
ing with several departments to secure 
even such permits. 

“The answer has been found in a bill 
by which a commission is created, com- 
posed cf the secretaries of War, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, who have jurisdic- 
tion over navigable waters, public lands 
and forest reserves, which may lease such 
lands for 50 years on reasonable guar- 
anties to the government and the lessees. 
This measure is now in conference, having 
passed both houses of Congress, and will 
doubtless be law in a few weeks. 

“The sixth suggestion was that the 
terms of the reclamation act should be 
revised so as to make possible the im- 
provement of irrigated farms by men of 
little means. This measure was the prod- 
uct of the experience of years upon pri- 
vate as well as government projects. It 
was passed, and almost instantly so lifted 
the morale of the water users, in that it 
stimulated their hope and confidence, that 
these farmers are now generous in their 
advertisement of the government’s ability 
as engineer and manager. 


AN INDIAN POLICY 


“My second annual report dealt chiefly 
with our handling of the Indian. There- 
in it was said: 

“*To destroy utterly the orphan-asylum 
idea, giving charity only to the helpless 
and in gravest emergencies; to teach the 
Indian that he must work his way, that 
the government will no longer play the 
part of Elijah’s raven; to convert the 
young to our civilization through the 
creation of ambitions and desires which 
the blanket life cannot satisfy; to or- 
ganize each group of Indians into a com- 
munity of sanely guided co-operators, 
who shall be told and taught that this 
government is not to continue as an in- 
dulgent father, but as a helpful, experi- 
enced, and solicitous elder brother,—this 
programme we are adventuring upon.’ 

“Toward this ideal there has been 
steady movement. The Indian as a ward 
is being transformed into the Indian 
citizen. Commissions to search out those 
competent to manage their affairs have 
been at work, and within these seven 
years 17,241 Indians have been released 
from all forms of governmental control. 
The race is increasing once more, so that 
there are now a larger number than in 
Lincoln’s day, perhaps as many as in 
Washington’s. Their property is greater 
than it ever was, in value certainly not 
less than $1,500,000,000. Their lands are 
the size of New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania. Herds have been bought 
for them, and have been built up. Their 
coal and oil lands have been leased upon 
terms which are as favorable as any which 
their white neighbors receive. Out of 
tens of thousands of leases, contracts and 
agreements made during these seven 
years there has not developed one case 
of scandal. And nowhere are the Indians 
looked upon either as a menace to their 
neighbors or as presenting a hopeless 


problem. Practical schools, and hon 
and sympathetic handling, will }rin. tl * 
through. “— 
“Responsibility must be cast upon the 
now in an increasing degree. More nod 
more of the burden of caring fo; th ‘. 
individual and communal proper! ine 
be put upon the Indians themsely><. = 
as yet these men of another ciyil;,, . 


. zation 
are a long way from being able {, pro- 
tect themselves against their predatory 


brothers who are part white, or thos, wl 

are all white. Above all other achje, . 
ments in this branch of our work | om 
the fact that the Indian believes ¢}.| the 


Great White Father will see that jy. ha 
justice. He has no hatred towar this 
government, for he believes it to je hjc 
friend.” 

Mr. Lane’s report then details the de. 
partment’s efforts to popularize the pe. 
sources of America through the creation 
of a national park service; to aro in- 
terest in the neglected rural schoo! and 
to establish a national university iter 
in Washington, D. C; in crystallizing 
principles of Americanization; ai) jn 


carrying out, through engineering ¢{er- 
prises, its part in the winning of the war, 


PUTTING SOLDIERS ON THE LAN)p 


“A year before the war closed i! |e- 
came evident,” the report continues, “{)yat 
provision must be made for the soliiey 
men on their return. To meet {his [ 
made the suggestion that the opportu- 
nity should be availed of to reclaim those 
great bodies of unused lands which are 
now found in almost every state. Vor a 


hundred years we had had one policy to 
meet after the war conditions; jt was 
traditional that our soldiers should be 
given a chance at the land. For nearly 
two years the matter has been before 


Congress, and thus far without action, 
although over 150,000 soldiers have signi- 


fied a desire for farms under the plan 
proposed. 

“There is a much larger thought be- 
hind this plan than the furnishing of 
farm homes to war heroes. The stability 


of a country is in no slight measure 
measured by the number of those who 
have an interest in its lands. Present in- 


dustrial tendencies are antinational. They 
make for the breaking of allegiances 
which are fundamental to a potent and 
self-sufficient nation. The life of the 
great city is feverish, and wars with that 
serenity of spirit in which calm judg- 
ments are come at; and such judgments 
are vitally necessary to the success of 
democracy. Therefore there is the high- 
est reason for setting the influence of 
the state against the drift to the cities, 


which is at present even stronger than 
before the war. 

“Moreover, there is but one w in 
which our farm areas can be increased, 
and that is by draining or clearing or ir- 
rigating the lands now out of use. Small 
farms worked and lived on by their own- 
ers will hold this country to its ideals, 
and no better class can be gathered than 
men who have had the experiences which 
these soldiers have had. And I believe 
that view will yet be taken by Congress, 
and we shall see inaugurated a more mod- 
ern method of building the country into 
homes, 


THE GOVERNMENTAL SYSTEM 


“And now, in parting, let me s i 
general word as the fruit of my experi- 
ence here. Washington is a combination 
of political caucus, drawing-room «nd 
civil service bureaus. It contains states 
men who are politicians, and _ politiciins 
who are not statesmen. It is rich in 
brains and in character. It is honest 
yond any commercial standard. It wishes 
to do everything that will promote the 
public good, but it is poorly organized 
for the task that belongs to it. Fewer 
men of larger capacity would do the (isk 
better. Ability is not lacking, but it is 
pressed to the point of paralysis because 
of an infinitude of details and an unwiil- 
ingness on the part of the great body of 
public servants to take responsibilily. 
Every one seems to be afraid of every 
one. The self-protective sense is «e- 
veloped abnormally, the creative sense 
atrophies. 

“Trust, confidence, enthusiasm, these 
simple virtues of all great business, are 
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the ones most lacking in government or- 

ganization. We have so many checks and 

hrakes upon our work that our progress 

does not keep pace with the nation’s re- 
jrements. 

We could save money for the govern- 

ent if we had more discretion as to how 


ee should use ‘that given us. For the 
pody of the civil servants there should be 
quicker promotion or discharge, and a sure 


insurance when disability comes. For the 
higher administrative officers there should 
he salaries twice as high as those now 
siven, and they should be made to feel 
that they are the ones responsible for 
the work of the department; the head 
being merely an adviser and a construc- 
tor of policies. As matters are now de- 
vised, there are too few in the govern- 
ment whose business it is to plan. Every 
held to details, to the narrower 
view, which comes too often to be the 
department view or some sort of paro- 
chial view. We need for the day that is 
here and upon us men who have little to 
do but study the problems of the time 
and test their capacity at meeting them. 
In a word, we need more opportunity for 
planning, engineering, statesmanship 
above. and more fixed authority and re- 
sponsibility below.” 


man i 





SIMILAR FLOUR BRANDS 


California Court Applies Rule that Descrip- 
tive Names Are Not Subject to Ex- 
clusive Use as Trade-Marks 


The latest appellate court decision re- 
lating to the legal protection of flour 
brands appears in the case of Excelsior 
Cereal Milling Co. vs. Taylor Milling Co., 
186 Pac, 207. The specific holding is that 
plaintiff, as manufacturer of a product 
marketed under the name “California 
Flapjack Flour,” is not entitled to re- 
strain defendant, manufacturer of a com- 
peting product, from using the names 
“Los Angeles Best Self-Rising Flapjack 
Flour” and “Taylor’s Improved Flapjack 
Flour.” 


Ihe general legal principle involved is 
that, where one has no exclusive right 
by way of trade-mark in the use of a 
particular name or term in the descrip- 
tion of his business or product, he may 
not rely upon mere similarity of names 
employed by a competitor as establish- 
ing unfair competition against him and 
right to injunction against it. To entitle 
me to relief in such case there must be 

h a condition of unfair competition, in 
the way of duplication, imitation and 
solicitation, as amounts to fraud and im- 
position, 
the case was disposed of upon an is- 

is to whether the plaintiff's complaint 
forth sufficient facts to entitle that 
ipany to an injunction against de- 
dant, assuming that those allegations 
ild be supported by proof at a trial. 
Ihe complaint set forth the following 


} 
Ss: 


lor a long time before 1907 the Del 
Monte Milling Co. had been engaged in 
manufacturing and selling mill products 
in California and adjacent states. In the 
uirse of this business the company dis- 
ered a process for blending different 
‘inds of flour so as to produce a com- 
pound adapted to use in making pan- 
kes, waffles, etc. This product became 
widely known as “California Flapjack 
Flour.” 
In 1907 the Del Monte Milling Co. sold 
the plaintiff the exclusive right to use 
is process in the manufacture of the 
mpound for sale in certain southern 
unties of California and in Nevada and 
\rizona. Plaintiff has in the meantime 
ilt up an extensive trade in that terri- 
ry under the same name, “California 
lapjack Flour,” at great expense in ad- 
rtising. 
It was also alleged that, because of 
e long-continued use of the name, the 
ord “Flapjack” therein had come to be 
iderstood by consumers and the public 
nd the trade generally to mean and 
pply to the particular brand of self- 
sing flour which the plaintiff was mak- 
ig and selling under that name, and that 
p to the year 1914 no other like article 
‘f food had been put on the market in 
he territory in question under the name 
‘Flapjack” or “Flapjack Flour.” 
In 1914 the defendant began the manu- 
facture of a competing product to which 
it at first gave the name “Pancake Flour.” 
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A year later the name was changed, and 
defendant began to use the names “Flap- 
jack Flour,” “Los Angeles Best Self-Ris- 
ing Flapjack Flour,” and “Taylor’s Im- 
proved Flapjack Flour.” 

The complaint proceeds to aver that 
many persons have bought the defend- 
ant’s products under the last-quoted 
names under belief that they were ob- 
taining the plaintiff's product, being 





right thereto or to the use thereof upon 
that- ground. This phase of the case be- 
ing disposed of by this admission, the 
only remaining basis upon which the 
plaintiff could predicate a claim of right 
to prevent the defendant’s use of said 
terms in marketing its own product 
would be that by such appropriation and 
use of said terms the defendant was in- 
dulging in a fraudulent practice, to the 


The Baker’s Boy and the Grocery Man Delivering Chinese New Year Delicacies 
—‘‘Cong Ha Fat Choy.” 


thereby deceived, to plaintiff's injury and 
loss. 

The prayer of the complaint was that 
defendant be enjoined from using the 
name “Flapjack” in connection with de- 
fendant’s product. 

Upholding a ruling by a judge of the 
superior court at Los Angeles that the 
complaint failed to show any right to 
relief, the California district court of ap- 
peal said: 

“The appellant concedes that the word 
‘Flapjack’ and the phrase ‘Flapjack 
Flour’ are generic terms which could not 
be made the- subject of prior or exclu- 
sive appropriation as or by means of a 
trade-mark, and the plaintiff lays no 
claim to the possession of any exclusive 


plaintiff's injury, which it would be the 
duty of a court of equity to enjoin. 
“There can be no question that upon 
proper averments and proof of fraudu- 
lent intent and conduct on the part of 
a defendant in so duplicating the plain- 
tiff's product or imitating the name or 
content of its wares, or the place or 
places of sale, as to. deceive the public 
into the notion that it was in fact en- 
tering the plaintiff's store or buying the 
plaintiff's goods, a court of equity will 
enjoin the further pursuit of such 
fraudulent purpose and practices. . . . 
“On the other hand, it is equally well 
settled . . . that where the plaintiff has 
no exclusive right by way of trade-mark 
in the use of a particular name or term 
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in the description of his business or prod- 
uct, he may not rely upon the mere simi- 
larity of names or terms employed by a 
competitor to establish fraud or justify 
an injunction, but that, in order to_ob- 
tain such relief, the plaintiff in such a 
case must aver and prove such a condi- 
tion of unfair trade dealing on the part 
of the competitor in the way of duplica- 
tion, imitation, advertising, and. solicit- 
ing as would amount to a showing of 
willful fraud, imposition, and deceit. . . . 

“Tf” the California supreme court 
says, ‘the defendant can be shown to 
have put up his product with intent to 
palm it off as that of plaintiff, and if it 
does in fact tend to mislead the purchas- 
ing public, a case is made out, even 
though the plaintiff has shown no ex- 
clusive right in any trade-mark or trade 
name? . . 

“While it is true that the defendant 
does make use of the old and familiar 
word ‘Flapjack,’ already in use by the 
plaintiff in relation to its own product, 
it does not otherwise make any attempt 
to deceive the public by a duplication of 
names. The plaintiff’s article of mer- 
chandise is put forth under the name of 
‘California Flapjack Flour’ The de- 
fendant’s product is marketed under the 
names ‘Los Angeles Best Self-Rising 
Flapjack Flour’ and ‘Taylor’s Improved 
Flapjack Flour” Not only is there thus 
displayed the very opposite of an intent 
to deceive in the matter of names, but 
in addition to this the plaintiff makes no 
pretense at any showing that the de- 
fendant, in placing its product upon the 
market under these distinctive names, has 
done anything in the way of duplicating 
the wrappings or imitating the packages 
containing the plaintiff's wares, or of 
doing anything whatever in the way of 
advertising or soliciting which would have 
a tendency to deceive or mislead the pur- 
chasing public into the impression that it 
was buying the plaintiff’s wares. Clear- 
ly, in the absence of such essential aver- 
ments, it fails to state a cause of action.” 

One of the four judges of the district 
court of appeal dissented from the opin- 
ion reached, saying: 

“The case comes directly within the 
principle . . . that one who, with intent 
to defraud the plaintiff, uses any artifice, 
device or label on his own goods to de- 
ceive the plaintiff's customers into the 
belief that they are buying the plaintiff’s 
goods, and thereby induces them to buy 
the defendant’s goods, is liable in dam- 
ages for the injury thus caused to the 
trade of the plaintiff. The complaint in 
the present case sets forth facts which 
bring it within this principle. The de- 
vice used was putting a label, including 
the word ‘Flapjack,’ on the defendant’s 
flour, whereby it led plaintiff’s customers 
to believe they were purchasing flour 
sold by the plaintiff under that label. 

“The error in the opinion is in assum- 
ing that this device could not, as a mat- 
ter of law, have deceived the plaintiff's 
customers. The complaint alleges that 
it did, and the court should not and 
could not properly hold that this allega- 
tion is on its face impossible. It might 
not deceive all persons, but the case is 
made out if it deceives a sufficient num- 
ber to constitute a substantial injury to 
plaintiff's trade and the deceit was prac- 
ticed with the intent to defraud plain- 
tiff. The allegation is sufficient and the 
fact could only be determined by the 
evidence. The case involved nothing 
more than the sufficiency of the allega- 
tions.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


Holland-to-India Line 


The Holland-America Line announces 
the establishment, jointly with Phs. Van 
Ommeren, of Rotterdam, of a regular 
direct service from Rotterdam and Am- 
sterdam, via Hamburg and Antwerp, to 
British India, provisionally with monthly 
sailings. British ports will also be 
touched at in the event of sufficient 
cargo being offered. Steamers will call 
outward at Karachi, Bombay, Colombo 
and Madras, making Calcutta last port 
of call, from where steamers will return 
directly to Europe. Steamers will call 
out and homeward at other ports as soon 
as circumstances make it desirable. 
Transhipment goods will be accepted via 
the ports mentioned above, and those of 
the Suez Canal. 
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New York, N. Y., March 6.—Believing 
that high taxation makes high commodity 
prices necessary, a strong body of busi- 
ness men and financial experts have 
joined in a movement to reduce the high 
cost of government in this country. This 
movement is similar to that started 
abroad, and reflects a growing unrest of 
the people at a time when they are asked 
to bear the heavy burdens of war taxa- 
tion. When every man, woman and child 
in the country is called upon to pay about 
$50 a year for government expenses, the 
burden becomes extremely onerous. 


CURTAILMENT 


The high-cost-of-living problem will 
figure largely as an issue in the presi- 
dential campaign. Shrewd political lead- 
ers, realizing that the people are asking 
to be relieved of war taxation as soon as 
possible, will insist that the government 
appropriations shall be reduced to the 
minimum. In the same way the great 
industrial corporations are realizing the 
need of cutting down expenses, and so 
decreasing their overhead charges as to 
make it possible for them to lower the 
prices of their finished products. Shrewd 
observers are trying to see sufficiently far 
ahead to enable them to avoid the losses 
which are inevitable in the falling mer- 
chandise market. The great department 
stores have done an immense business, 
and much of it in the more expensive 
forms of merchandise. 

The great mercantile interests are face 
to face with a problem of providing 
safely for the future requirements of 
their business at a time when it is very 
difficult to see far ahead. Contraction 
has already set in. It has gained con- 
siderable headway in some industries, and 
the indications are that it will be further 
extended in many quarters. 


AN EXPERT'S VIEW 


An authority on banking and finance, 
who has been to considerable pains to 
ascertain the probable outcome of inter- 
esting tendencies, made this comment on 
the outlook: “There are very interesting 
days ahead for the American business 
man. The world is in an era of readjust- 
ment which seems certain to bring about 
highly interesting changes in trade and 
finance. The plain fact is that we shall 
have to get down upon a normal basis 
of living and reduce our extravagant ex- 
penditures. In no other way will it be 
possible for us to correct the evils result- 
ing from the inflated cost of living and 
doing business. Wages are high, sup- 
plies are high, and nearly everything 
which the corporation or average family 
consumes shows an immense advance 
from the price level of the pre-war 
period. 

“Every one knows that war profits can- 
not continue indefinitely, and it is absurd 
to try to conduct business as if there were 
always to be plenty of work and large 
earnings. We have had a long period of 
high corporation earnings, and it is only 
good sense to prepare for the readjust- 
ment which will bring us back once more 
to the old basis of industrial earnings 
and moderate profits. I look for con- 
traction in various quarters, and our 
problem must be to accept the situation 
philosophically. 

“The American people ought now to 
capitalize their profits of the war period 
and introduce such economies as will 
make it possible for them to go through 
the readjustment in a safe and orderly 
fashion. There is no reason why we can- 
not do this if we face the music and do 
what we can to increase the rainy-day 
fund. If we conduct our business affairs 
in this way we shall emerge from the 
process 100 per cent efficient, having had 
a most valuable experience.” 

The growth of the trade-acceptance 


movement has been one of the most in- 
teresting phenomena of the past year. 
At the time that the World War began 
in 1914, there was no discount market in 
this country. With the organization of 
the Federal Reserve Bank System, how- 
ever, the facilities of a broad discount 
market became available. It took some 
time to educate the public concerning the 
advantages of the trade acceptance as 
compared with the old system of open 
accounts, 

At the moment, however, about 5,000 
business houses and individual firms have 
adopted the trade acceptance for use in 
all business operations. It makes in- 
stantly available a credit which could 
never be properly availed of in an emer- 
gency before. During the readjustment 
now in progress the advantages of the 
acceptance system are likely to become 
better understood by that large class of 
business men who are beginning to realize 
the advantages of carrying their assets in 
liquid form so that they will be prepared 
to meet any unlooked-for emergency. 


LIQUID COLLATERAL 

Under this system the seller is always 
in possession of the kind of paper that 
the banks are willing to lend upon. This 
is because such paper can be quickly re- 
discounted at the Federal Reserve banks 
and is instantly convertible into a cash 
balance. The acceptance movement is 
growing by leaps and bounds, and the 
probability is that the next six months 
will see a considerable increase in the 
volume of acceptance business done with 
the Federal Reserve banks and the large 
institutions of the commercial centers. 
The acceptance system is being used also 
for financing an enormous volume of for- 
eign business which, under our old system 
of unrelated banks with scattered re- 
serves, could not be provided for in a 
convenient way. 

WORLD-WIDE TRADE 

The American business man, like the 
American banker, is fast losing his pro- 
vincialism. A vast amount of foreign 
business is coming to this country every 
week. If we make the most of the unique 
opportunity, the chances are that much 
of this business will stay with us and 
that we will realize a handsome profit 
upon it. It has to be carefully watched, 
however, for the European buyer is criti- 
cal, and must be satisfied that we can 
fill his requirements. — 

One of thé great Wall Street banks 
has opened a school to instruct young 
men in the elements of foreign banking 
and the knowledge which they must pos- 
sess in order to make progress in foreign 
commerce. In this way it will be possible 
to build up an immensely valuable clien- 
téle on the other side. Already about 
60 branches of American banks have been 
established in South America, and others 
on the Contineht. Some of these branches 
already have obtained a lucrative volume 
of business, and the chances are that they 
will earn generous profits when it be- 
comes known abroad that American 
banking institutions offer such facilities. 


BUYING RAW MATERIAL 


Some manufacturers have found it so 
difficult to obtain necessary raw material 
that they have been compelled to buy up 
whole mills and plants to provide for 
their requirements. One large manufac- 
turer has had to purchase a sugar plan- 
tation to insure a sufficient supply of 
sugar. Another has had to purchase a 
steel mill in order to provide himself with 
the material which he has been unable 
to procure from the producing interests 
from which he has been in the habit of 
procuring supplies. This movement may 
be expected to gain even larger propor- 
tions later on, if this scarcity of raw ma- 
terial becomes more acute. 


A 30 per cent increase in freight rates 
would probably bring $1,100,000,000 ad- 
ditional revenue to the railroads. It looks 
as if the roads would have to have this 
larger revenue in order to meet the need- 
ed transportation demands. The fact is 
that the roads cannot hope to.pay ex- 
penses unless they materially enlarge 
their revenue. Operating costs have ad- 
vanced to such an amount as to make it 
imperative for the roads to collect more 
revenue for the services performed. Un- 
less they are able to obtain these in- 
creased rates it will be impossible for 
them to handle the larger volume of 
business that the country is offering, and 
American people are pretty exacting in 
their transportation requirements. Some 
shipping interests will complain at these 
increased charges, but if they take the 
pains to examine the financial statement 
of the railroads they will convince them- 
selves that the increase must be made 
in order to enable the roads to return 
even a moderate profit upon their invest- 
ment. 
ORGANIZED LABOR 

Instead of placing a labor ticket in the 
field, the labor unions will make them- 
selves felt in this year’s campaign by in- 
terrogating the nominees of both parties 
concerning their position upon labor ques- 
tions. In this way the presidential can- 
vass will be made especially interesting, 
and in some respects perhaps exciting. 
The war did a great deal for organized 
labor. It gave the labor unions a prestige 
which they never possessed before, and 
made them realize their strength as none 
of them realized it before. The labor 
issues, therefore, are bound to loom large 
in the campaign which is to begin in 
June next. 
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One of the greatest employers, J &,, 
den Armour, of Chicago, toa on te 
the other day as saying that conditions 
would be much better if both employ... 
and employees gave more thought to the 
golden rule in their dealings with ,,.. 
another. He added that the world wo, |, 
be immensely better off if there sho.) 
be a movement on the part of every 5), 
to increase his individual output ana ., 
gage in good old-fashioned work, |; ;. 
recognized by industrial experts 4), 
financial leaders that the chief influe., 
making for advancement must be 
creased production. All of the lead 
governments of the world are tryinw 
make their subjects realize the truth 
this statement. 


MORE FOREIGN LOANS 


There will be immense offerings of {, 
eign government loans in the Uni 
States, if money market conditions » 
mit. The proposal of launching here | 
internal loans of foreign countries 
met with approval in many quarters. 
the great international banking-hous. 
were willing to accept the offerings m 
to them by representatives of fore’ 
governments, they would easily h 
$500,000,000 of loans to market ly 
forthwith. Two or three times th 
amount can be obtained for this mark 
if the issuing banking-houses of this « 
were willing to offer the loans. ‘| 
banks realize, however, that their fi: 
funds must be used to finance the pri 
ing requirements of American corpo: 
tions in order to insure a satisfactory d 
velopment of our own industrial ent 
prises. Great care will be taken, th 
fore, not to congest the bond market wit 
exclusive foreign offerings. 





THE CREDIT 


Little Belgium, suddenly invaded by 
the greatest military despotism of the 
age and put through all kinds of torture 
because it refused to sell its honor, won 
the admiration of the whole world during 
the war. This admiration was coupled 
with sympathy for a brave people whose 
homes and industries had been destroyed 
and for whom it was believed recovery 
would be a superhuman task. But Bel- 
gium is earning the same admiration in 
the reconstruction of her national indus- 
tries as she did in the period of their 
destruction by the Hun. The country 
that suffered most from German bar- 
barism seems to be recovering the quick- 
est. 

Before the war, Belgium had a popula- 
tion of 7,500,000, squeezed into an area 
of only 11,373 square miles, Its popula- 
tion per square mile was almost 700, and 
it was the most densely populated coun- 
try in the world. There has been no offi- 
cial estimate of the country’s population 
since the war, but when we consider the 
starvation conditions that obtained dur- 
ing the war, the wholesale butchering of 
people by German soldiers, and the de- 
portation of large numbers of people for 
forced manual labor in Germany under 
vile conditions, there has certainly been 
no increase in population, and probably 
a decrease has occurred, 

It is estimated that the Belgian army’s 
war casualties amounted to 350,000 men. 
But even with this diminution in human 
assets Belgium is still the most populous 
country, and her younger generation, in 
spite of war conditions, will grow up a 
healthy race, thanks to the wonderful 
care which the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium bestowed on it through the 
installation of children’s feeding stations, 
with the most modern methods of child 
feeding. 

Belgium is assured of the continuation 
of her stock of people, who have made 
her one of the world’s leading industrial 
nations and, consequently, a nation of 
sound credit. From the investor’s view- 
point, this human factor is like the factor 
of management which must be considered 
in investigating a corporation, for on the 
character of the people depends to a 
large extent the success of the nation in 
industrial pyrsuits. 


BELGIUM’S LIABILITIES 


In making up a balance sheet of Bel- 
gian credit, not only the financial but the 


OF BELGIUM 


industrial features must be kept in m 
Therefore, on the liability side must 
placed the enormous havoc and destri 
tion wrought by the Germans. This 
struction consisted not only in the 1 
ages of warfare, such as the destruc 
of buildings by gunfire, the tearing 
of railroads and the mining of brid, 
but also in the systematic and wai 
destruction of all the factories that 
Germans could lay their hands on. ‘I 
was done with two purposes in view: firs! 
to strip them of everything that might! 
be of value for German industry—cop| 
was especially sought,—and secondly, 
put Belgian factories in such a posit 
that they could not be re-establish 
This meant the destruction or the shi| 
ping to Germany of machines and m 
terials, so that when the Belgians re 
peared on the scene of their previou 
prosperous industries there was usual! 
nothing left but the bare walls. 

To put together this great liability a 
transform it into an asset is the gr 
work of the Belgian people today. Hi 
well they have started this job will | 
seen as we go along. First, let us lo 
at some of the other liabilities. 

The public debt of Belgium, as con 
piled for presentation to the Belgi 
chamber of representatives last Augu 
is composed of the following items, tly 
amounts being in francs: 


Debts previous to the war...... 4,887,254,0 
Interprovincial bonds resulting 

from German exactions ..... 2,347,800, 0: 
Monetary restoration loan...... 3,040,000,0 
National restoration loan ...... 1,450,000, 0: 


Advances by the allies from the 


armistice to June 12, 1919.... 1,255,000,0 
ZEGRSUG BOTS vis cvecivescers 500,000,00 
 hutboe000 b0bacne née seco 13,480,054,00 


In addition to the above the Belgia' 
government owes to the National Bank 
of Belgium 5,800,000,000 francs, which 
the latter had used to withdraw German 
marks from circulation. The use of thé 
German mark in Belgium was another 
one of the many sharp practices indulged 
in by the Germans to make things harder 
for the Belgians and, incidentally, to se- 
cure a greater market for their own cur- 
rency, which was depreciating steadily. 

The Germans forced the Belgians to 
accept the German mark as legal tender 
at the rate of 1 franc 25 centimes to the 
mark, the normal parity. Now Germany 
must take back the greater part of these 
marks and give in exchange 5 per cent 
treasury notes, maturing every six 
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om April, 1920, to October, 
h are to be refunded with 


accrued interest into notes due October, 


These notes will enable the Bel- 


939, I 
= government to pay off its debt to 
ihe National Bank of Belgium. 

PRE-WAR DEBT 

Belgium’s total debt before the war 
was 4,887,254,000 francs, or about $934,- 
900,000. ‘This consisted largely of bonds 
issued for revenue-producing enterprises, 
such as railroads, telephones, canals, ete. 
The value of these revenue-producing 
properties before the war is stated to 
have bee! $600,000,000, while the net rev- 
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ie turned in to the government from 
ir operation was almost equal to the 
ount of interest on the entire debt of 
nation at that time. 

Jur the war, Belgian finance was 
lank, except as far as foreign 
yneerned, for, with all her ter- 
ry pt a little strip along the Yser 
the ds of the enemy, there could 
- es collected nor bond issues 
leanwhile, however, the allies 
ced credits to Belgium, and 
, totaling 1,255,000,000 francs, 
to England, France and the 
it tes. Advances made to Bel- 
m b the allies prior to the signing 
the \istice must be reimbursed by 
by the terms of the peace 
ity his sum, which is left for de- 
n by the Reparations Commis- 
includes interest at 5 per cent, 
to paid by a special bond issue 
gold marks on May 1, 1926, 


10st 


ra) 


\" signing of the armistice, Bel- 


m cht forth internal loans again. 
N ber, 1918, the monetary resto- 

sold. It had as its chief pur- 
‘ etiring of German marks. In 
ril, 9, the reconstruction loan was 


As ium was very lightly taxed be- 
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war, a number of new sources 
are available to meet the in- 
ised expenses. An excess profits tax 
ly been adopted, and it will 
e followed by an income tax. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


normal times imported 
iore than she exported. The fol- 
ible shows the imports and ex- 


ort or to the war, in millions of 


Excess of 
Imports Exports imports 
4,501 3,580 921 
4,958 3,951 1,007 
4,583 3,577 
2,303 1,856 
ef imports before the war were 
| wheat, which together formed 
e-fifth of the total imports, while 
w hides, coal, corn, rubber, flax- 
1 seeds were also imported in 
iantities. It will be seen from 
Belgium’s imports consisted al- 
irely of raw materials. Wool is 
export from Belgium, but sec- 
es iron and steel. Belgium im- 
its goods chiefly from France, 
England and the United 
n that order, while her export 
nt to Germany, France, England 
Holland, in that order, the United 
being a poor fifth. 
var trade statistics are of little 
\w, with trade routes entirely dis- 
ed by the operations and results 
war. But they are valuable for 
rison to show how Belgium’s trade 
ng up. The following interesting 
hows the present situation in a 
|, amounts indicated in millions 


cs: 


8 Excess of 
Imports Exports imports 
. 4,130 3,001 1,129 
. 3,729 1,428 2,301 





se or 
se —10% —53% +100% 
rt trade has thus been almost up 
pre-war level, while export trade 
ready gone halfway to normal. 
lance of trade, however, is twice 
it against Belgium now as it was 
ly. This is not at all surprising, 
| not the Germans strip the coun- 
everything during their occupa- 
nd during their retreat? Belgium 
erefore had to import articles which 
’ went on the other side of the 
ledger, chiefly textiles. 
_actual tonnage the foreign trade of 
um in the 10-month period of 1919 
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was very much less than in the 10-month 
period of 1913. Imports were only 3,- 
130,913 tons, as against 27,141,734 in 
1913, while exports were 5,620,755 tons, 
as against 17,395,309 in 1913. It was due 
to the enormously high prices of 1919 
that imports for the past year were al- 
most up to the 1913 level, but value is 
the chief criterion of the trade balance 
when we are talking in terms of finance 
and credit. 
ENCOURAGING SIGNS 

However, these figures in quantities 

show very encouraging signs, for have 





from Belgium in October, 1919, compared 
with October, 1913, as follows: Exports 
of shoes were three times as great, ex- 
ports of wrought wood were two and 
one-half times as great, exports of starch, 
earthenware, bottles and manufactured 
rubber were from 10 to 50 per cent great- 
er than in the corresponding period in 
1913. Exports of cotton, silk and flax 
thread, window glass, cotton tissue and 
wooden matches were all exported in 
quantities ranging from 50 to 75 per cent 
of October, 1913. 

The only large Belgian industry which 


A Glimpse of San Francisco’s Chinatown 
—"‘Cong Ha Fat Choy.” 


not exports from Belgium in 10 months 
of 1919 actually almost doubled the im- 
ports in quantity? Even in ordinary 
times imports exceed exports, and in 
1919, of all years, imports would be 
expected to exceed exports to a great 
degree because of Belgium’s need for 
articles of all kinds and the dislocation 
of her industries that would make export 
possible. 

Yet imports, though more than double 
the exports in value, in actual quantity 
came to but half the exports. Looking a 
little closer at the matter, we find that 
of the 5,620,755 tons exported, 3,750,000 
were coal. The exports of coal alone ex- 
ceeded in quantity all of Belgium’s im- 
ports during the period. 

Another interesting sidelight on the de- 
velopment of Belgian export trade is fur- 
nished by the figures for the month of 
October, 1919, as compared with October, 
1913. These figures are apt to show pres- 
ent tendencies better than figures for the 
10 months, as in the early part of 1919 
conditions were very far from normal. 

It may surprise the average man to 
know that exports of certain industries 


is far behind its pre-war exports is that 
of iron and steel, in which some of the 
greatest destruction occurred. Iron and 
steel bars and sheets, Belgium’s largest 
quantity export in October, 1913, came to 
only 15 per cent, and railroad cars to 
only 3 per cent, of the October, 1913, ex- 
ports, but iron and steel wire and rods 
and nails were 55 per cent. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATE 


The foreign exchange rate is another 
key to credit. When Belgian exchange 
was first dealt in after the armistice the 
rate was much lower than either France’s 
or Italy’s. Although, like the other Euro- 
pean countries, Belgium’s rate has steadi- 
ly moved further downwards because of 
the unfavorable trade balance and cur- 
rency questions, it is now the same as 
France’s, while it is much higher than 
Italy’s. That in itself is evidence enough 
of Belgium’s “come-back.” 

As an offset against the liabilities in- 
curred by destruction of property, Bel- 
gium now has an offsetting asset, the 
reparations to be made by Germany. We 
have already seen how Germany must 
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make good for Belgium’s currency and 
bonds; reparation must also be made for 
the property destroyed. The actual 
amount is to be determined by the Repa- 
ration Commission established by the 
peace treaty. Belgium has been given a 
prior claim on 2,500,000,000 gold francs 
of the reparation to be paid by Germany; 
about half of the amount is expected to 
be used to pay off the advances made by 
the allies since the armistice. 

Belgium, like England and Holland, 
was before the war a nation investing 
extensively in foreign countries. Like 
these countries, it too has a national asset 
in these investments, which roll their 
earnings into Belgium each year. The 
total investments by Belgians in foreign 
countries has been estimated at 8,500,- 
000,000 francs. Its own per capita wealth 
has been variously estimated at from $800 
to $2,000. 

After all, however, it is Belgian indus- 
try and commerce that is the chief asset 
behind her currency. Busy industries 
and large production will mean bringing 
the foreign exchange rate nearer normal, 
lightening the tax burden, paying off the 
war debts quicker, and generally increas- 
ing the prosperity of the country. 

Here is a comparison of the activity of 
Belgian industries for the first 10 months 
of 1919 as a percentage of the corre- 
sponding period in 1913: coal mines, 94 
per cent; refined sugar, 100; cotton spin- 
dles in operation, 75; cotton looms, 60; 
wool products, 75; shoes, 70; window 
glass, 34; plate glass, 36; steel mills, 30 
per cent. 


THE COAL INDUSTRY 


The mining of coal is one of Belgium’s 
foremost industries and, fortunately, has 
been little touched by the devastations 
of war. October, 1919, saw this industry 
produce 99 per cent of its output for the 
corresponding month of 1913, while the 
stock of coal on hand, 866,533 tons, shows 
an increase of 32,855 tons over October, 
1913. We have seen how coal has enabled 
Belgium to start her exports moving, this 
in spite of her having to import coal for 
a few years before the war. Previously, 
Belgium had been an exporter of coal, 
but her industries outgrew her coal ca- 
pacity. Now she can export coal until 
her industries reach normal again, and 
even then it is doubtful if she will have 
to import, for rich fields have been dis- 
covered recently which should make that 
country a perpetual exporter of coal. 

With coal and iron both obtainable 
within her frontiers, Belgium naturally 
became a large producer of iron and 
steel. Although the industry was visited 
with the greatest destruction, it is begin- 
ning to regain its former position. Of 
the 9,707 pieces of machinery taken away 
by the Germans, 5,069 had been returned 
a year after the armistice, and an av- 
erage of 30 carloads of machinery is 
being returned every day. Of the 54 
blast furnaces in operation in 1913, 18 
had been rebuilt by last October, and it 
was expected that 25 of the destroyed 
furnaces would be ready for operation by 
the end of 1919. 

The textile industry, for which Bel- 
gium has been famed in other years, is 
running at from 50 to 75 per cent of 
normal, in spite of the difficulty in getting 
back from Germany certain parts stolen 
during the occupancy of the territory. 
The railroads, all-important in a popu- 
lous, industrial country, are being rapidly 
overhauled and refitted, in spite of a 
deficit in operation which it is estimated 
will reach 300,000,000 frances for the year 
1919. The progress being made in in- 
creased railway operation is strikingly 
shown by the following table: 


Freight 

Period— No. cars moved, tons 
First quarter 1919.... 11,080 146,051 
Second quarter 1919.. 21,244 291,478 
Third quarter 1919... 35,063 470,266 


The Belgium that resolutely faced the 
Hun hordes in 1914, that endured every 
kind of persecution for four years and 
secretly kept its cherished flags, which 
appeared as if by magic on the day the 
Germans left in retreat, the Belgium that 
published for itself a daily newspaper 
that circulated in spite of all the efforts 
of the renowned German secret service, 
this courageous country is now showing 
these same sterling qualities in the arts 
of peace. 

—Mortimer B. Lane, in The Street. 
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FLOUR-MILLING SITUATION IN DENMARK 
By O. P. V. KJAER 


The Danish flour mills’ contract with 
the Food Administration was signed last 
month and is in force for one year, which 
surely will be the last, as people are not 
satisfied with the Administration’s rules, 
but are making more insistent demands 
for free trade and free disposals. 

The 1919 crop was good, and the wheat 
is arriving in good condition, but the 
Danish wheat is only a soft winter prod- 
uct, and the millers would like to have 
hard wheat to mix with it. It is not yet 
allowed to mix American wheat with 
Danish wheat, but as La Plata wheat is 
on the way to Denmark, this prohibition 
must be canceled soon. At present it is 
allowed to make five different kinds of 
flour, viz: whole rye, light white rye, pure 
white rye, white wheat, and whole wheat. 
The whole-rye flour must be ground as 
a 97 per cent extraction, light rye 85 per 
cent, pure white rye 70 per cent, white 
wheat 70 per cent, and whole wheat 97 
per cent, 

Of these flours the bakers make pretty 
good bread, but, of course, would like 
to have a strong American flour to mix 
in. At present Canadian wheat flour is 
offered at $17.10, while Danish wheat 
flour only costs $12.30. This big differ- 
ence in price cannot be met by every 
baker, so the dealing in Canadian flour 
is not great. 

It is very difficult in hot weather to 
keep the Danish flour in good condition, 
on account of the moisture content, 
which runs from 15 to 20 per cent, and 
modern American milling machinery, 
especially fans and ventilators, would 
help much. While the Danish millers 
clean their wheat well, the cleaning of 
the wheat kernel itself is very poor. 
When the wheat enters the first break, 
the kernel looks just as when it entered 
the elevator; it has not been tempered, 
heated or washed, and has had only a 
light scouring. As long as the Food 
Administration rules prevail, there will 
not be any change in this situation, but 
it is to be hoped that the Danish millers 
will direct their attention to American 
mill processes and learn from them how 
to get a real patent flour. 

There are in this country more than 
1,000 small mills, but only about 36 big 
commercial mills, and of these the larg- 
est is that of Holbek Dampmdlle, Ltd. 
This mill, which was established in 1876, 
has a daily capacity of 1,000 bbls wheat 
and rye flour. It is situated in the mid- 
dle of the island Sjaelland, only 30 miles 
from Copenhagen, and is therefore in an 
excellent position to distribute flour both 
for domestic consumption and for export 
from Copenhagen. 


The plant consists of eight buildings, 
of which four are for storing wheat and 
rye flour, with a total capacity of 150,- 
000 bus wheat and rye, and 20,000 bbls 
flour. 

The wheat is pretty well cleaned in the 
elevator and then goes to the cleaning- 
house, where it runs through scourers, 
cockle machines and separators, and then 
to two smooth rolls, which squeeze the 
kernel before it goes to the first break. 
Only hard wheat is sprinkled with cold 
water. Then seven breaks and nine re- 
ductions make the flour, of which the 
moisture content is about 15 per cent. 
The flour is stored in 220-lb bags, usually 
placed upright, and in only three tiers. 
This has proved the best way to keep it. 

The Danish millers are in a position to 
get wheat during normal times from 
nearly any place in the world, and as 
they can choose either Canadian Mani- 
toba, North American hard, La Plata, 
German, Russian, Indian or Danish 
wheat, it is very important to know the 
qualities of these different varieties. 

American hard wheat flour will always 
be welcome here, and it will be every 
miller’s wish to be able to make just as 
good a product, both in baking and keep- 
ing qualities, and in whiteness and clean- 
liness, but it is a big question whether 
the Danish millers can compete with flour 
made only from American wheat... At 
all events, Holbek Dampmdlle, Ltd., 
knowing the good quality of the Ameri- 
can product, is now prepared to import 
and sell American flour as soon as ex- 
port is allowed. 


Will Wheat Prices Drop? 

The following letter has been received 
by The Northwestern Miller from J. W. 
Craig, of the Atlantic Seaboard Flour 
Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa: 

“Mr. Barnes says that the farmers hold 
nearly 200,000,000 bus of wheat. Senator 
Gronna calculates that the farmers, after 
setting aside seed wheat, will send to 
market not to exceed 43,000,000 bus, and, 
strange to say, Senator Gronna may be 
right. 

“If you will refer to the figures we 
append, you will see that from March 
1 to July 1 last year such deliveries were 
only 74,000,000, in 1918 66,000,000, in 
1917 59,000,000, so if we contrast the 
situation today, from the farmers’ view- 
point, with that of the preceding five 
years, Senator Gronna’s estimate may not 
be far wrong. 

“The farmer knows that the growing 
winter wheat crop went into winter quar- 
ters in poor condition, namely, 82.5 per 
cent; he knows that the area is 14,000,000 


acres less than last year. He looks at the 
records of the last 24 years and finds 
that since 1896 only nine crops have had 
such a poor start, and of these the av- 
erage abandoned area was 14.4 per cent. 
He hasn’t forgotten that of the 1917 crop 
31 per cent of the area was abandoned. 
He also sees that in these nine years the 
average condition of the remaining area 
at harvest was only 78 per cent, so that, 
applying the average abandoned area and 
average condition at harvest to this year’s 
crop, it indicates a winter wheat crop of 
less than 500,000,000 bus. 

“He knows, too, that fully 25 per cent 
of the present area is fly-infested, so he 
is strengthened in his belief that it will 
be the part of wisdom to hold, until next 
fall, a good quantity for seed, hence we 
may expect a large carry-over on the 
farms July 1, for it will take nearly 60,- 
000,000 bus for winter wheat seeding. 

“The carry-over on July 1, 1919, was 
only 20,000,000 bus, so if the farm re- 
serves on March 1, which will be reported 
by the government on March 8, are no 
greater than last year (129,000,000), 
there may be no more than 50,000,000 
bus to be marketed. 

“All of us have a latent gambling 
instinct, and the writer is frank to say 
that if he were a farmer and had wheat 
to sell he would hold it until the outcome 
of the growing crop was more assured. 

“Wheat isn’t going to drop to $1 bu 
overnight. Just keep in mind that $2.25 
today does not buy more than $1.25 in 
pre-war days. Old H.C.L. isn’t going to 
jump off a precipice after July 1, and 
the price of wheat, which has been on a 
toboggan for many a day, may have a 
considerable ‘kick’ in it after the govern- 
ment issues its report on the area and 
condition as of April 1.” 

The table of figures referred to in Mr. 
Craig’s letter, showing the distribution of 
wheat after March 1, for six years, in 
millions of bushels (000,000’s omitted), is 
as follows: 
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Funeral of Lewis S. Tyler 

Bartimore, Mo., March 6.—The funeral 
of Lewis S. Tyler, local manager of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., whose sudden 
death Tuesday was announced in the last 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, was 
held Thursday afternoon, from _ the 
Homewood Apartments, this city, where 
he lived with his father, Wells Tyler. 





Interior of the Office of Holbek Dampmolle, 


Ltd, 
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Mr. Tyler was 56 years old. He had | 
in poor health for some time, but ‘ ape 
his office as usual last Saturday = 
Mr. Tyler was a native of the « ite 
New York. Besides his father he is 
vived by a brother, Frank Tyle, 
represents the Washburn-Cros})y ¢ 
Providence, R. I. He was a memly 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Balti. 
more Flour Club and various other ‘ee 4 
ness and social organizations of th, " z 
President Hayward, of the Cham), + 
Commerce, announced the death of Me 
Tyler at a specially called meet, f 
the members on Wednesday, and Be 
as a committee to represent the C} vs 
at the funeral, E. Russell Tolman, 1] S 
Belt, Charles H. Gibbs, and Charles} 
Landers, ; 
The funeral was well attended, 
floral display was elaborate and : 
ful. At the conclusion of the 
the remains were placed in a y n 
Greenmount Cemetery until sprin 
they will be taken to Palmyra, N 
interment. P 
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MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., March 6. 
and feed prices are unchanged ( 
local market from last week’s quo 
Flour is selling at $14@14.15, f.o.) 
Falls, in car lots, while bran com) 
$44 and millfeed $46 ton, same 
tions, 

NOTES 

W. B. Veach, of the Three For! 
ing & Elevator Co., says that the { 
outlook in his territory is most en 
ing for the time of year. 

Peter Delre, of Cutbank, has ju 
pleted a $35,000 bakery plant and it 
in Operation. He uses the new 
oven of 250 loaves’ capacity, and 
to have one of the. most modern 
to be found in the Northwest in 
the size of Cutbank. 

W. N. Smith, vice-president and 
intendent of the Montana Flou 
Co., with headquarters at Ha 
here over Saturday, said that 
tions were that the Judith basin \ 
an unprecedented crop of wh 
year, and that from all reports th« 
wheat crop is in excellent posit 
the acreage large. Mr. Smith stated that 
his company is operating its n 
Harlowton and Bozeman, and is 
forward to the coming crop as tl art 
of a great era in the milling ind 
Montana, 

S. B. Fairbank, secretary an 
ager of the Judith Milling Co., of 
son, who was here to attend the n 
meeting, reports that the work of 
izing the Judith irrigation project 
Hobson territory is being carri« 
ward steadily, and progress alread 
assures development, but it has no 
determined to just what extent 
can be secured. Engineers from thi 
irrigation board are now about to 
the runoff to ascertain how much 
age can be included, and when 
done a definite move will be ma 
create the project. This will wat: 
of the best wheat land in Monta 
cording to Mr. Fairbank. 

Joun A. Cur 


Grain Corporation Advertisins 

The following expression of opinio 
garding the Grain Corporation’s 
advertising campaign has been r 
by The Northwestern Miller in a 
from George F. Wright, Minneapoli 
der date of March 2: 

“T sell flour and have sold this pri 
for 10 years, and during that time | ( 
only sold flour made by Minnesota 1 
There is no necessity for me to say 
I sell such and such mill’s flour, and 
sufficient that it is and has been Mi 
sota fleur, in so far as this statement | 
have any bearing on what I have to 
in connection with the double-page ad 
tisement which appeared in the Satur 
Evening Post of Feb. 21, this advert 
ment having been inserted by the Gi 
Corporation and signed by Julius 
Barnes, Wheat Director. You no dou 
have read this advertisement, a copy 0! 
which I inclose. 

“I am not going to say much about th 


] 


advertisement, as I think it speaks for 


itself, but cannot pass this copy of 


a 
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Denmark’s Largest Flour Mill: the Plant of Holbek Dampmolle, Ltd., 30 Miles from Copenhagen 


most narkable statement without say- 
ing a word or so. In the first place, Mr. 
sarnes, or the author of the ad, says: 
‘There is no longer authority to pre- 
scribe a uniform method of extraction of 
flour from the wheat berry as was done 
during the war” I have before me a copy 
of H.R. 15796, same being a copy of the 
50 | Lever act. This copy, of course, 
was since amended, but the sum and sub- 
stance of the bill is the same in the act 
s finally passed and signed. Section 2 
says that in carrying out the provisions 
of | ict the President is authorized to 
make such regulations and issue such or- 
de ; may be necessary, meaning, of 
course, the person or persons designated 
President to carry out for him 
the provisions of the law. I submit this 
cla in the act, and should say from a 
common-sense interpretation of the act 
that Congress meant to give whoever was 
in authority full power to regulate and 
control the sale and movement of wheat 
and its products, not restricting those in 
thority from going so far as to estab- 
lish a uniform system of flour extraction 
if necessary. 
“T have not said that it was necessary, 
[ know that Mr. Barnes wished grain 
milling interests to function just as 
freely as was possible under such restric- 


tions as were necessary to enforce, but I 
merely wish to cite the authority in the 
ct and the law for Mr. Barnes, or who- 
ever was at the head of the Grain Cor- 


poration, to enforce a uniform system 
of extraction if same was deemed ad- 
visable. It was not my intention to 
speak of this feature of the law, but the 
statement in the advertisement is far 
from being in harmony with the explicit 
provisions of the law. 
“It is barely possible that, with such 
. statement as the foregoing, one might 
the glaring statements following 
in the fad’? as to the merits of flour, etc. 
\s said, I have sold Minnesota flour for 
10 years and always thought that state- 
ments made by northern wheat millers 
were reasonably well within the limita- 
tions of the truth, and still think so. 
“I know full well the Wheat Director 
been buffeted between the consumer 
ind the wheat-raiser, and has had a hard 
task to perform, and has done it intelli- 
gently and well, but I think the insertion 
ot this ‘ad” and others of like import, 
idvised and unwarranted. It has been 
the Wheat Director’s duty to protect the 
United States from undue enhancement 
of its liabilities under the provisions of 
the law and hold wheat at a reasonable 


excuse 





level, and if for any reason there was 
justification for this and similar ‘ads,’ 
why not at least be fair to the milling 
industry and call a spade a spade? 

“T have offered first clear flour in com- 
petition with this government standard 
flour, that is, I have had it to offer, but in 
the whole northwestern portion of the 
state of Wisconsin there is no govern- 
ment standard flour worth mentioning. 
True enough, it’s a seller in certain large 
cities where massed foreign population 
and those with limited means will buy it, 
and for all practical purposes it suf- 
fices. But why say to the consumers of 
this country that they have been buying 


flour heretofore with their eyes shut, and 
further make it appear, by inference at 
least, that all statements of northern 
wheat millers as to the real worth of 
their flour have been idle dreams? 

“T will close by saying that I was un- 
der the impression that the advertising 
clubs and the big manufacturers of this 
country stood for truthful advertising. 
I do not wish to in any way reflect on 
the good work of Mr. Barnes and hun- 
dreds of others who have assisted the 
government, but I do think one might 
say that this advertisement, coming at 
the wind-up of a most successful food 
control, is to be regretted.” 





CANADIAN MILLING IN 1918-19 





The following summary statement cov- 
ering the Canadian flour-milling industry 
in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1919, is 
based on figures issued by the Canadian 
Bureau of Statistics. These figures show 
that there were 1,183 flour and cereal 
mills in the whole of Canada, divided 
among the different provinces as follows: 
Alberta, 53; British Columbia, 5; Manito- 
ba, 46; New Brunswick, 52; Nova Scotia, 
37; Ontario, 622; Prince Edward Island, 
27; Quebec, 284; Saskatchewan, 57. 

Although the prairie provinces produce 
90 per cent of all the wheat grown in 
Canada, they are far from being the cen- 
ter of the milling industry. Of the total 
1,183 mills, only 161 are located west of 
the Great Lakes. Some of the western 
mills, however, are among the largest 
units in Canada, which makes their ag- 
gregate capacity greater than the num- 
ber of mills would indicate. Over 50 per 
cent of the mills are located in Ontario. 

Total capital investment in the mills was 
$78,144,461, divided as follows: land, 
buildings and fixtures, $25,845,826; ma- 
chinery and tools, $14,620,318; materials 
on hand, stocks in process, etc., $22,606,- 
266; cash, trading and operating accounts 
and bills receivable, $15,072,051. The 
number of employees was 7,365, the 
wages and salaries paid being $7,525,070 
for the year. 

The value of the materials used dur- 
ing the year was $218,237,250, classified 
as follows: wheat, $174,454,518; oats, $18,- 
738,514; corn, $3,883,987; barley, $3,118,- 
845; other and mixed grains, $15,987,986 ; 
materials for containers, $1,853,000. 


The quantity and value of each class of 
products in 1918-19 at the point of pro- 
duction, including merchant and custom 
grinding, were as follows: 


Wheat flour Quantity Value 
White, bbls 20,201,813 $187,730,22§ 
Graham, bbls 87,432 821,992 





Oatmeal and _ “rolled 
Pees ee 1,437,540 12, 
Corn meal, bbls ..... 183,495 zy 





Corn flour, bbls ...... 91,544 
Rye flour, bbls eas 57,423 

3uckwheat flour, Ibs. 9,364,843 
3arley meal, lbs PI 5,470,783 220,019 
Barley, pot and pearl, 

ERO 64.65 ches se vets - 56,210,848 265,229 
Pea meal, lbs ....... 706,264 38,580 
Hominy, 106 ..csccsce 4,771,168 215,548 
Grist, lbs ..... See eee 433,200 19,546 
Feed, chopped, tons.. 1,517,994 28,819,643 
Offal, COMB .ncccecces 709,602 23,935,169 
GUPGGs FOGG ciccevccs seeveaes 1,845,151 
All other products.... A +see ou 1,414,124 


Construction and re- 
pair work 
TORRE VAIS 66 ck icociscde ++ $261,915,071 
The total cost value at the mills of all 
materials used in the industry, and the 
selling value at the mill of the different 
products, by provinces, were as follows: 


Value of 
products 


Cost of 
materials 
5,504 $23,078,613 


Province 
Alberta «22... +» $18,7 









British Columbia.... 1,030,047 1,281,957 
MEGMIRODE ccccccie 26,713,977 31,855,937 
New Brunswick .... 1,302,207 1,704,180 
Nova Scotia ... <n 576,141 808,372 
OMTATIO ccccicecs . 119,225,883 
Prince Edward Isld. 376,750 
Quebec ...... oes,e 35,033,939 4: 
Saskatchewan ...... 15,182,802 1 

SR FES 0k 6c 0b twee eh ee as $261,915,071 


The trade returns for the fiscal years 
1914-15 and 1918-19 show that the export 


trade in grain products has increased in 
value fourfold during the past five years: 


1914-15 1918-19 
ME. cue see en canes $946,331 $1,592,212 
Corn meal .... ° 9,549 65,281 
Malt . ree R ° 4,141 1,687,214 


4,032,567 
25,283 
99,931,659 
24,969 


Oatmeal 287,844 
Rye flour ... ery o ). *nuaees 
Wheat flour 24,610,946 
Other meal eee eee 1,616 





Totals $25,860,427 $107,359,185 


The British Empire is by far Canada’s 
best customer for grain products. In 
1914-15, of the total exports of grain 
products, amounting to. $25,860,425, the 
British Empire took $22,410,603. In 1918- 
19 the empire took $70,214,272 out of a 
total of $107,359,185. In 1915 the exports 
to the United Kingdom were $16,230,514; 
in 1919 they were $58,786,599. 

France stood second among Canada’s 
customers for grain products, the exports 
to that country last year amounting to 
$31,392,562. The British West Indies 
came third, with $6,217,858; Newfound- 
land fourth, with $3,126,114; and the 
United States fifth, with $1,758,718. 

A remarkable feature of these figures 
is the increase in exports of malt, oat- 
meal and wheat flour, perhaps the most 
striking increase being that in malt. The 
greater part of this was sent to Cuba, 
and it no doubt reflects the coming of 
prohibition in the United States. 


Bulgarian Grain Consortium 

A law published in the Bulgarian offi- 
cial gazette of Dec. 5, 1919, and in force 
from that day, institutes a consortium 
to control the domestic trade in grain 
and grain products as well as their ex- 
portation. No restrictions are placed on 
the purchase or sale of grain and grain 
products for personal use, but licenses 
are required for most other transactions, 
and especially for exportation. 

The term “grain” includes wheat of all 
kinds, rye, mixture, barley, oats, corn, 
millet, and buckwheat, and the grain 
products falling within the regulations 
are flour, ground millet, alcohol, and 
beer. The exportation of bran and 
groats is also prohibited. The control is 
to be continued until Aug. 1, 1920, and 
may be extended not more than four 
months beyond that time. 

The last grain crop produced about 
5,000,000 tons, of which it is estimated 
that 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 are required 
for home consumption, leaving from 1,- 
500,000 to 2,000,000 tons available for 
exportation. 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE OTHER ANIMALS 


A correspondent of The Northwestern 
Miller recently made special reference 
to the reappearance in our midst of that 
quite justly unpopular little animal fre- 
quently designated as the woodland kitty, 
indicating that, differing from the dear 
old groundhog, it is market and not 
weather conditions that are responsible 
for its manifesting a desire to bask again 
in the sunshine of prosperity. 

The natural impression one gathers 
when in too close proximity to the little 
striped feline of the forest is that, meas- 
ured by the effect upon the olfactory 
nerve, the woods are full of them, and 
that there is no other kind of animal in 
the world; but even little Rollo, with no 
wider source of information than Mc- 
Guffey’s First Reader, can readily prove 
otherwise. The rest of us all know that, 
ranging between the raging lion and 
Aunt Lucy’s pet but poorly trained 
puppy, there are actually many others, 
some of them more or less valuable. 

Suppose we attend Aunt Lucy’s lawn 
party, arrayed in lavender trousers, and 
discover that, while we stand in position 
to be admired by all present, the afore- 
mentioned puppy has propped himself on 
three legs in a very suspicious attitude 
close to us. If we do not move away, it 
hardly seems fair to place upon the 
puppy the entire blame for the conse- 
quences ! 

To digress for a moment from a dis- 
cussion of the traits of the lower animals 
and take up those which are fitted out 
with a thinking apparatus, thereby lift- 
ing them into the higher order, it is fre- 
quently difficult to imagine how, if they 
use this thinking apparatus, they can pos- 
sibly get so frequently into the meshes 
of trouble. For example, it is difficult to 
see why successful millers, who of neces- 
sity must be keen business men, will sell 
flour to a buyer absolutely unknown to 
them and whose entire commercial outfit 
consists of a desk, a chair, a cuspidor 
and some stationery, and expect the 
transaction to turn out satisfactorily. 
Yet it is being done almost daily, and 
thus is the woodland kitty variety of 
flour buyer propagated and fed. Though 
it may not bite the hand that feeds it, 
the owner of the hand undoubtedly will, 
before finally parting company, find that 
his childlike confidence in this member of 
the furry tribe has been badly misplaced; 
but why blame it all on the woodland 
kitty? 

Keeping out of range is much more 
economical and much more pleasant than 
temporary ostracism from society and 
the purchase of a new suit of clothes. 

Those who draw the proper moral from 
this may not have as many pelts of the 
woodland kitty nailed to the barn door 
as those who do not, but they will have 
more pleasant nocturnal repose and more 
money in the bank. 

The way absolutely to exterminate ob- 
noxious animals is not to feed and fatten 
them, but to starve them to death. 


Dullness again marked this week’s flour 
market, but, regardless of the fact that 
almost daily advances in wheat prices 
both in the Southwest and Northwest 
produced a firmer tone, buyers showed 
only a very limited interest, and pur- 
chases were practically confined to im- 
mediate needs, some of which were taken 
care of from spot stocks. These stocks, 


while admittedly not large, seem to be 
regarded as a quite sufficient safeguard. 


As decontrol approaches, every one seems 
to be trying to insure protection against 
whatever may happen. 

There are a number of mills, however, 
which seem quite auxious for business; 
they are making prices lower than the 
average level, in order to force the situa- 
tion, but without much result other than 
to further confuse buyers and to some 
extent further complicate the situation. 

In some cases shipping instructions are 
hard to obtain, but, owing to the extreme 
car shortage reported from some sections, 
this is not viewed altogether as an un- 
mixed curse. 

The principal feature of the week’s 
market was the sharp upturn in rye 
prices, both for flour and grain. This 
may or may not have been brought about 
by the reported heavy inquiries for rye 
flour from Denmark, but generally, so 
far as the local market was concerned, 
buyers were not inclined to meet the ad- 
vance, in consequence of which only a 
limited business was done. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $14@14.50; standard patent, $12.50 
@13.50; first clear, $9.50@10; soft win- 
ter straight, $10.50@11; hard winter 
straight, $11.80@12.50; first clear, $9.50 
@10; rye, $8.35@9.25,—all jutes. 

BILL AGAINST EXCESSIVE PROFITS 

A choice bit of pending state legisla- 
tion provides that any seller of food 
products taking what is regarded as 
more profit than is justified by invest- 
ment and risk involved may be found 
guilty of a felony, and punished by im- 
prisonment for from three to five years. 
This is the provision of a bill offered by 
a Mr. McKee to amend section 444 of 
the Criminal Code. 

The particular point to be considered 
in this legislation is that, should com- 
plaint be made against a flour distributor 
taking advantage of a rising market and 
getting a price reflecting the full ad- 
vance, always regarded hitherto as fair 
business practice, it would henceforth be 
entirely in the hands of the law. In 
other words, some judge whose knowl- 
edge of business practice might be ex- 
tremely limited, would be in position to 
brand the business man as a criminal for 
following out a practice that has hereto- 
fore been regarded as perfectly legiti- 
mate. 

The New York Produce Exchange has 
a bureau by which such matters are sup- 
posed to be taken up, but, so far as can 
be learned, nothing has been done to 
present the flour trade standpoint to the 
legislative committee at Albany. 

FLOUR CONCERNS COMBINE 

The New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clif- 
ton, N. J., has recently been formed by 
the amalgamation of the Clifton Cereal 
Mills and the New Jersey Flour Co., 
practically the same interests having pre- 
viously operated both concerns. 

The milling plant of this concern, which 
was originally designed for grinding 
corn, has recently been altered by the in- 
stallation of machinery for grinding 
wheat, and enlarged so that a daily ca- 

acity of 700 bbls of wheat flour will now 
e available. 

With its good location and its close 
proximity to the New York market, where 
frequently quick shipments are an im- 
portant factor, this mill should have a 
distinct and valuable advantage. 

NOTES 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, Minneapolis, was in New 
York this week. 

Charles R. Decker, treasurer of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Bag Co. was on 
*change here Friday. 

Morrow & Co., of New York, report 
the sale of their mill at Milwaukee, Wis., 


to the Jersey Cereal Co. which is located 
in the Pittsburgh district of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

James Stewart, chairman of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, was in New York this 
week and reported that flour sales were 
practically at a standstill, though there 
was a good demand for Canadian wheat. 
The price of flour is still being held at 
$15, jute, which with American flours 
being offered at $12@12.30 is not attrac- 
tive to buyers this side of the line. 
Should the market advance, however, to 
where it was before the big breaks came, 
it would make a deal of difference in 
the attitude of buyers toward Canadian 
flour. . 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuestrern, N. Y., March 6.—Mills 
have run on part time this week. While 
some report a little more inquiry and a 
small amount of actual business, there is 
at best little change in conditions. How- 
ever, there is a little better outlet for 
clears, due to export. 

The embargo on car-lot shipments to 
New England points still holds. Some 
of the mills here have been forced to 
retain flour on which they have had ship- 
ping instructions for a month. However, 
with the roads back under private opera- 
tion, there is hope that the embargo will 
be lifted soon. Hard wheat flour is in 
the main steady, with some mills shading 
25ce, but prices at best are rather nom- 
inal. Principal quotations: spring pat- 
ents, $14.25@14.50 bbl, cotton 1’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $14.70; spring 
straights, local, $14@14.25, cotton 1%’s; 
bakers patent, $13.75, cotton 1/,’s, car 
lots, Boston; first clears, $9.50@10.75, 
cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10.25, 
jobbing basis; low-grade, $6.90@7, jute, 
car lots, Boston. Western brands, fancy 
patent, jobbing, $14.25 bbl, cotton 14’s; 
bakers patent, $13.75, same basis. 

There is little inquiry for soft wheat 
flours, business being confined to small 
lots. The country mills, which for most 
part grind soft wheat, are doing little 
more than a gristmill business. Winter 
straights are nominally quoted at $11.95 
@12 bbl, cotton 1’s, car lots, Boston; 
same, jobbing, $12@12.20. 

There is a little business in graham and 
whole-wheat with these nominal quota- 
tions: graham, $11 bbl, cotton 1’s, car 
lots, Boston; whole wheat, $13.75@13.80, 
same basis. 

There is a little more interest in rye 
flour, with prices firmer following the 
grain advance, Best white brands are 
quoted at $9.50 bbl, cotton 1’s, car lots, 
Boston; western brands, jobbing basis, 
white $9.25, medium $9, dark $8.75,—all 
cotton ¥,’s. Buckwheat flour cleaning up 
at 61,@7c lb, small packages. 

Millfeeds strong and prices slanting 
up, although practically every mill is sold 
ahead and, outside of the contracts, is 
only supplying established customers on 
demand. Spring bran is nominally quot- 
ed at $51.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
winter bran, $52, sacked, mill door only; 
spring middlings, $59.50, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; winter middlings, $58@60, 
sacked, mill door only. Rye feed in light 
supply and working higher. Sales at $53 
@55 ton, sacked, local only. 

Local feed dealers have got in some 
shipments from the West and the short- 
age here has been somewhat relieved, al- 
though demand still exceeds supply. 
Prices about $2 higher on both corn and 
oats. Oat feed, bulk, jobbing, quoted 
$74 ton; corn meal, same basis, $73. 
Corn meal, table quality, unchanged at 
$5 per 100 lbs, small lots mostly. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 

weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
BRI WOOE cccscostcvccvcce 7,300 40 
LOSE WOO cccccscvcccvecse 5,800 31 


Of this week’s total, 6,200 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 700 winter and 400 
rye. 

NOTES 

Through bids submitted to the board 
of contract and supply of this city, New- 
man Bros., grain dealers, contracted to 
deliver the city 1,000 bus oats at $1.12 bu. 

The New York Central Railroad, when 
its lines were turned back to private 
operation, promptly lifted the embargo 
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on shipments of freight origina|;,,, 
points west of Buffalo and destinat Pe 
points east of that city. sad 
The Odenbach Restaurant Co. has pr 
chased the Wiesner bakery on hed 
Street. The Odenbach company ope soi 
a string of restaurants, hotels and 4 A 
catessen places. The retail busine. gen 
the Wiesner bakery will be contin; 
The fourteenth annual convey 
the New York State Brother}, 
Threshermen was held in this cijy 4),,. 


week, continuing three days. The |), it] 
erhood condemned the present ¢ light 
saving law on the statute books cf jh. 
state. The forecast is for stij| t 


grain rates for threshing this faq|! 
to the heavy overhead thresh 
under. 

Edward J. Walsh, state superint nt 
of public works, in an address here 
the Chamber of Commerce, blun| 
cused the railroads of insidious \ 
diverting shipments of grain fro 
new barge canal. He asserted that ‘ 
cent of the potential carrying busin 
the new waterway is western grain. 1; 
came out squarely for the stat ) 
gramme of acquiring or building 
vators in Buffalo, Tonawanda anc W 
York City. Further, he asserted 
with Canada building elevators at | 
ston and Prescott, and the possible 
plication of the projected St. Lay 
Canal, it is up to the state to build ay 
elevator at Oswego. The superint: 
made a plea that the people of the 
vote favorably on the proposed 
endum on a $20,000,000 bond issu 
fall, making possible completion 0} 
minal canal facilities, including ha 
docks and warehouses, along wit! 
elevator system described. 

T. W. Kw, 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., March 6.—F lou: 
week and neglected all week, not! 
standing prices in instances wer 
lowest the mills have made in a g 
time. For example, one of the st 
spring short patents coming out of the 
Northwest was offered at $13, jute, wii 
the Southwest quoted hard winter st 
ard patent or straight as low as $1! 
jute, and strange to say nothing 
done in either case. 

Springs were lower and ignored, t 
patents closing nominally at $13@13 
standard brands, $12.25@12.75,—in 9 
cottons; 45c more in wood, 30¢ less in 
jute, or 40c less in bulk. Some 1 
were asking well over these prices, 
others were willing to sell at the | 
going rates, which made the ma: 
There was no demand or trading, as 
as could be ascertained. 

Hard winters were weak and slow, first 
patents at the close ranging nomin 
$12.50@13; straights, $11.50@12,—in 
lb cottons; 45c more in wood, 30c les 
jute, or 40c less in bulk. There \ 
both higher and lower offerings on | 
market, but the foregoing quotations 
resent the conservative middle gro: 
No one would plead guilty to ha 
made any sales. 

Soft winters were comparative) 
steady, though as dull as anything on 
the list, patents closing nominally 
$11.50@12; near-by straights, $10.5 
10.75, in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in wo 
or 40c less in bulk. Offerings contin 
light, but only because most mills in | 
territory were trying to sell the gove: 
ment all the stock they had at good 
prices, but Ohio, whence anything cheap 
seldom comes, made a rate which cap 
tured practically all the eastern busin: 
and sent its competitors in this territor 
to the dumps. But Ohio really may ha\ 
done a good service for the mills of t! 
section by crowding them out of t! 
feast. 

City mills ran lightly, and report 
only a moderate domestic trade, Th 
reduced flour 25c bbl and advanced fec«! 
$1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 198,31 
bbls; destined for export, 176,167. 

NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 78; number now in port, 80. 

John B, Deming, attorney, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
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were reported as 4,577,000 bus, against 
4,133,000 last week. ; 

Exports from here this week included 
94,161 bbls flour and 663,431 bus grain— 
1911 wheat and 661,520 rye. 

Cars permitted but not arrived—for 
wheat $35, or 1,002,000 bus; for corn 53, 
or 63,600 bus; for rye 3,699, or 5,178,600 
bus; for oats 1,368, or 2,736,000 bus. 
Receipts of new southern corn from 
1919, to March 6, 1920, 36,125 


Tov. 1 , 
<< year ago, 205,615. Range of prices 
this wé ek, $1.52@1.65; last year, $1.30@ 
1.42. 


Flour quotations committee on ’change 
nonth of March is A. W. Mears, 


f 1 

- Myers and W. C. Scott; alter- 
nates, Hi. S. Belt, C. H. Gibbs and D. H. 
Rice. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
», 1919, to March 6, 1920, 1,540,963 bus; 
~ime period last year, 1,215,699. Range 
of prices this week, $2.17@2.35; last year, 
goa 939 e 


President Maegill, of the Patapsco 
ks for a big consumptive de- 


ene | x flour next month, or after 
spring opens, based on the belief that 
stocks are down to the minimum. 

The Standard Steamship Co., Inc., New 
York and Baltimore, has established a 
regular service from Baltimore to Chris- 
tiania, Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Malmo, 
Norrkoping and Stockholm, with sailings 
on March 8 and 29. 


It is said only 800 of 7,000 employees 
ork at the Baltimore Shipbuild- 
ry Docks Co., the others being 


are at 


ing & 
out on strike, which, with the yard full 
of work, could not have happened at a 
worse time for the company. 

Ve arrivals at this port in February 


wert vorted at 140, against 126 in 
January, distributed as follows: United 
States, 110; Great Britain, 13; Norway, 
n, 3; Holland and Denmark, 2 


6: Sw 
lgium Italy Brazil and Greece 
i ’ Ys ’ 


each; 
each | 

The big oil tanker Hahatonka, 453 feet 
long, feet beam and 33.6 feet deep, 
with deadweight capacity of 10,387 
tons, was suecessfully launched at Spar- 
rows Voint by the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation on March 1. 

Ja C. Legg, active head of John C. 
Legg & Co., flour commission and job- 
hing, ex-president of the Chamber of 
Commerce and member of the Public 
Servi Commission of Maryland, who 
has heen seriously ill of grip and com- 
plications, has returned to business. 

TI following resolution has _ been 
adopted by the executive committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce and posted on 
cha : “Resolved, That it is the sense 
of the executive committee that the ele- 
vator charges as paid by person taking 
the grain out shall follow the certificates.” 

Visitors were J. F. McCarthy, presi- 
dent McCarthy Bros, Co., grain, Minne- 


apolis; L. B. Denison, secretary Chippe- 
wa Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn; Ed- 
ward O. Cash, grain and hay, Middleburg, 
Md., and William E. Hudson, of the 


Bartiett-Frazier Co., Chicago. 


William C. House, with the Baltimore 
Pearl Hominy Co., exhibited on ’change 
this week samples of the company’s new 


“Yunmy” sirup, representing the nat- 
ural sugar sirup of cereals, made without 


chemicals. The new product, which com- 
manded instant attention, was a beauti- 
ful light amber in color, and poured 


slowly as a result of its perfect consist- 
en 

Two cargoes of Pacific Coast flour, ag- 
greg iting 170,514 bbls in 140-lb jutes, ar- 
rived here this week, making seven car- 
goes of this product which have been re- 
ceived at Baltimore within a short period, 
ind it is said there are many more to 
follow at this and other “Atlantic ports. 
Some say there are already 500,000 bbls 
of this flour here, while others are of 
the opinion that the actual quantity is 
nearer 1,000,000 bbls. 


The Baltimore Flour Club will hold its 
annual meeting, election of officers and 
banquet at the Hotel Rennert on the 
evening of March 24. These yearly 
gatherings of competitors are always in- 
teresting affairs and, as the club is rapid- 
ly growing, a full attendance is expected. 
The attractions will be numerous and 
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varied. It is hinted that some of the 
present officers are disposed to decline 
re-election in order to give others a 
chance, but it would be hard to improve 
on those now doing the honors. 

When the Baltimore & Ohio and West- 
ern Maryland railroads finally agree to 
pool the use of their local elevators, 
which they are expected to do soon, it is 
said it will be the plan to concentrate the 
export grain business of both roads 
through the modern Western’ Maryland 
elevator. at Port Covington. This would 
entail doubling the capacity of the ele- 
vator and give the Baltimore & Ohio an 
opportunity to reconstruct its two ele- 
vators at Locust Point, which, with the 
new elevator of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at Canton, should insure for Balti- 
more in the near future a combined grain 
elevator capacity of at least 15,000,000 
bus. 

Cuarves H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., March 6.—The mills, 
with few exceptions, are doing some busi- 
ness daily, but it is believed not all are 
getting prices quoted last or this week. 
There was no doubt of a shading being 
possible until today, when wheat prices 
were reported higher, particularly on the 
most desirable grades wanted by the mills 
in this section. There was a good de- 
mand for winter wheat, and dealers re- 
port it much scarcer than a week ago. 

The fact that millers are in the mar- 
ket again is a good indication that a 
change in present rather dull conditions 
is looked for. A majority of the millers 
go so far as to say that they have a 
hunch that something is about to happen; 
that all that is needed now is a little 
confidence, and buyers will not hesitate 
to replace their depleted stocks. 

The passing of the railroads into the 
old hands «vill help considerably, it is be- 
lieved. ‘The car situation is no better 
than it has been, one wheat shipper be- 
ing in great need of 140 cars to satisfy 
the mills in the interior of this state and 
Pennsylvania. The railroads are probably 
doing all possible to supply the demand, 
but cars are not coming back from the 
East, owing to storms and blockades, it 
is said. 

The mills here are short of cars, but 
could not ship to New England, owing to 
the embargo on flour, and they have no 
feed. The Grain Corporation loaded only 
31,000 bus of wheat for export this week, 
and needs 878 cars. The port requires 
2,271 cars to move the grain awaiting 
shipment, and the combined railroads had 
only 78 today. 

The mills here dropped prices 50c bbl 
to the retail trade last Tuesday, and say 
the demand shows no signs of improve- 
ment. Best patent is offered at $14, in 
cotton ¥,’s, which is the same as the 
carload price quoted. Rye flour is held 
at 25c advance on the higher price for 
rye, but there is no demand worth men- 
tioning. 

Kansas mill agents here had lower 
prices, some of the best mills being 45c 
under last week for short patent and 
60c less for standard. Short patent was 
quoted at $13@13.25, and standard at 
$12.25@12.65, Buffalo rate point. Win- 
ter wheat mill representatives here had 
their prices advanced 35¢ on patent and 
85c on pastry. There was little demand 
at the advance last week, and none is 
looked for at the new prices received to- 
day. Short patent was held at $13.20, 
standard at $12.65, and pastry at $12.15, 
track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are so scarce and the demand 
so urgent that there is no telling where 
the prices will go during the next two 
weeks. The mills are not offering, be- 
ing far behind on old contracts, without 
sufficient spot stuff on hand to supply the 
mixed-car trade. They are trying to 
buy from each other here, and Minneapo- 
lis was also in the Buffalo market to 
buy back some of their feed at high 
figures. Anything in transit can be sold 
quickly at a big profit. 

Dealers here say all the talk about lib- 
eral offerings in New England is untrue, 
and that resellers are cleaned up. Prices 
here were quoted $1.50 higher on bran, 
$2 on standard middlings, $1 on mixed 
feed and flour middlings, and $1.50 on 
red dog. Some flour middlings were of- 
fered at quotations, but all other feeds 
were practically unobtainable today. 


The roads throughout this state are 
still in very bad shape, and heavy feed- 
ing continues. The idea that the back- 
bone of the winter was broken was dis- 
pelled today, when zero weather pre- 
vailed, and like conditions, with snow, 
are promised for the next two days. Cars 
shipped from Buffalo a month ago have 
only gone 100 to 150 miles in that time. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is higher, with 
a good demand. Hominy feed scarce and 
higher. Cottonseed meal unsettled. Sales 
of spot feed were made at low prices, 
but it is claimed this is now cleaned up 
and $73 is about the low price. Oil meal 
is offered at $72 by resellers, prompt 
shipment from Buffalo. The mills have 
none to offer for March, and are asking 
$72 for futures. Gluten, malt process, 
protein 25 to 26 and fat 9, is offered at 
$74, sacked, Buffalo. Alfalfa is offered 
at $46@48, sacked, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats firmer, with no improve- 
ment in demand. Oat hulls, reground, 
scarce and higher, with a good demand. 

There were sales of buckwheat at $3.40 
per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo, and a fair 
inquiry for more at that price, but hold- 
ers were firm at $3.50. Buckwheat flour 
dull at $6 per 100 lbs in small paper bags. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
ee EE bad 5c4-604% b6 R008 97,100 58 
EMME WOO oc vcccvevesocsas 97,020 58 
VORP GHO ccccce - 88,220 53 
PWO VOOETS GHO occccccccece 129,100 79 
Three years agO ......+.6.. 105,250 63 


Stocks of wheat here in store and 
afloat are 9,400,000 bus, compared with 
18,690,000 a year ago. 

There are eight vessels of the winter 
fleet here still to be unloaded. The hold- 
ing contracts expire on April 1, and it 
is likely that all the grain will be out by 
that time. 

There is a very light supply of potatoes 
in this market, and prices have advanced 
to $3.25 bu, due to the scarcity of cars 
at shipping point. Dealers are looking 
for still higher prices, as the near-by 
farmer is holding his best stock for more 
money. 

The Joint International Waterways 
Commission hearing on the proposal to 
canalize the St. Lawrence River at a 
cost of $100,000,000, to be borne by the 
United States and Canada, was held here 
this week. Many of the supporters of 
the project left for their homes in west- 
ern states after the first day’s session. 
Adjournment was taken, to meet on 
May 1 at some place to be decided on 
later. 

Recommendation that George E. Pierce, 
grain broker and head of the Evans Ele- 
vator Co., Inc., be adjudicated a bank- 
rupt was made yesterday by James W. 
Parsons, special master in bankruptcy, in 
his report to Judge Hazel. The decision 
completely exonerated the special com- 
mittee of creditors whom Pierce accused 
of forcing him by illegal means into 
making an assignment of his property for 
the benefit of his creditors. The amount 
of his indebtedness was found to be “in 
excess of $300,000.” 

E. BANGASSER. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., March 6.—Despite the 
receipts of flour during the past few 
weeks, unusually small as compared with 
a year ago, there seems to be enough on 
hand or under contract among the bakers 
to carry them along for some time. Job- 
bers also seem to be well supplied, with 
the result that the amount of flour sold 
the past week has been of unusually small 
proportions. One of the most discour- 
aging features of the present situation is 
that buyers seem to be absolutely indif- 
ferent regarding future supplies. 

Some of the trade have been gathering 
up the scattering cars of resale flour 
offering on the market. In some cases 
good brands have been bought fully 50c 
bbl under the mill quotation for similar 
flours. The amount of this resale flour 
has not been large, and probably all of 
the offerings have been taken care of by 
this time. 

There is considerable complaint about 
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delay in getting shipments forward. Nu- 
merous carloads of flour have been wait- 
ing at various junction points within a 
few miles of Boston for over a month 
to be unloaded, or to be switched to some 
near-by baker. 

The majority of spring wheat millers 
are holding firm, but one Minneapolis 
mill is reported to be offering today at a 
reduction of 25¢c bbl from the prices 
quoted the first of the week. Hard win- 
ter wheat flours are also firmly held, but 
soft winter grades are slow of sale, with 
the market generally quoted lower. 

Corn products are meeting with a bet- 
ter demand and at slightly higher prices. 
Oatmeal in good demand and held steady. 


STOCK OF FLOUR IN BOSTON 


The stock of flour in Boston, March 1, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, showed a slight increase over the 
previous month. According to the pub- 
lished figures, on that date there re- 
mained unsold in the hands of jobbers 
and wholesale grocers 40,280 bbls, com- 
pared with 37,688 on Feb. 1 and 67,188 
a year ago, 

NEW INCORPORATIONS 

The following have been recently in- 
corporated: F. M. Bill Co., Lowell, Mass., 
wholesale grocers, etc., capital $100,000; 
J. B. Cover Co., Lowell, Mass., grain 
dealers, capital $25,000; National Feed & 
Fertilizers Co., Boston, capital $50,000; 
Progress Wholesale Grocery Co., Nor- 
wood, Mass., capital $125,000; Sterilized 
Stock Feed Co., Everett, Mass., capital 
$25,000; Berlin Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Bethel, Maine, capital $200,000. 

Louis W. DePass. 





NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., March 6.—Trade condi- 
tions have shown considerable improve- 
ment in the Omaha territory in the last 
week. Dealers appear to have more con- 
fidence in the market, and are getting 
nearer to the point where they must buy. 
In the East the embargoes have been 
pretty generally lifted, and now that the 
railroads have been returned to private 
ownership, empty cars are easier to ob- 
tain. There is a good demand for feed 
at advanced prices. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOOK .ccccvccdcvecewe 18,711 77 
EME WOE cc ccsescctcevess 15,459 64 
BOOP GOD. vcs vsvnscetincsen 7,958 33 


Leicu Leste. 





Exports for Week Ended Feb, 28, 1920 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 183,892 17,252 33,060 428,863 
Portland, 

Maine ... 80,000 60,000 192,000 ...... 
Bogton ..... 144,000 ..... 1,000 isives 
Philadelphia 311,000 ..css cesses cesses 
Baltimore .. 90,000 ..... 12,000 = .cccce 
oo eee en ere | o eee 
N. Orleans.. 153,000 32,000 21,000 6,000 
St. John, 

N. B. .eee 89,000 80,000 20.0 sevcee 





950,892 139,252 295,060 
2,028,421 60,000 426,107 


BY DESTINATIONS 


434,863 


278,692 


Tots., wk. 
Prev. week. 





Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom .... 797,892 107,252 122,197 
Comtimemt ..ccccsecces 153,000 ..... 149,863 
S. and@ Ctl. AMOPIOR.. cccsce sceeve 2,000 
West BRED cewcssce ccvsse srees 21,000 
Other countries ..... ...... 32,000 ..... 
BOCAS occccsccsses 950,892 139,252 295,060 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 
Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1919, to Feb. 28, 1920: 


WORE, DUE co cdidccisctceed Fives 119,394,758 
WOOD, BOE ckdecdecdcccccaceseds 14,185,761 
Totals as wheat, bus ............ 183,230,682 
Comm, DED ccaceredcccestecetecss 2,482,856 


Oats, BOS. scecvevivescssesesseass 29,845,479 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to Feb. 28, 1920, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
-— Output——, -—Exports—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 











Minneapolis ...10,123 8,619 209 899 
Bt. Paul ...c00- 305 175 ote eee 
Duluth-Superior 618 482 eee eee 
Outside mills .. 5,748 6,043 18 219 

Totals ....... 16,794 15,319 227 1,118 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Marcu 6, 1920 








Flour business was again confined 
almost entirely to the less than car-lot 
buyers this week. Jobbers and large 
bakers in all sections apparently are 
fairly well supplied, and in most cases 
have enough flour due on contracts made 
30 to 60 days ago to last them for some 
time. Sentiment is bearish, and an al- 
most entire lack of confidence in the mar- 
ket prevails. It is now apparent that, as 
stocks become depleted, a hand-to-mouth 
policy will likely be followed by buyers. 
Resellers were again active, but not to 
the extent they have been during the past 
few weeks. However, buyers can only 
be induced to come into the market when 
material price concessions are made. 

A very light demand and slow trade 
was reported by country mills, doing 
business mainly in southern markets. 
One or two did a fair business, but most 
buyers, when they find it necessary to 
come into the market, take just their 
actual requirements, and mills are of the 
opinion that buyers will allow their stocks 
to recede below normal before buying 
again. Although very little new business 
is being booked, mills are kept busy turn- 
ing out old orders and catching up on 
shipping directions. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $13@14, standard $12.40@13, 
first clear $9.40@10; hard winter patent 
$12.40@13, straight $11.70@12.20, first 
clear $9@9.60; soft winter patent $11.75 
@13.20, straight $10.80@11.50, first clear 
$9.10@9.45. 

There was very little activity in the 
local market, and spot stocks are avail- 
able below mill limits. Local jobbers and 
bakers are fairly well supplied for near 
wants, and are manifesting little interest. 
Owing to unsettled conditions, everybody 
is disposed to operate conservatively. 

Wheat feed was in good demand, and 
spot stuff very scarce. Hard bran was 
held at $45 for prompt shipment, and 
selling out of warehouse in limited way at 
$47; car lots of soft bran were quotable 
nominally at $45.50@46, brown shorts 
$50.50, and gray shorts $52@53. No. 1 
alfalfa meal sold at $38, and No. 2 at 
$33. Oat feed scarce, and quoted nomi- 
nally at $31.50@32. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
2 Seer 26,300 52 
Last week ...........+6++++ 34,800 69 
REE cede etescaseees 35,300 70 
Two years ago .......6666. 16,500 33 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
STE) b.g60% kee k 06 ca608 42,180 55 
Last week . +» 47,225 61 
MP bere e 06a .. 50,800 66 
WWO VOOTE ABO 2 oc ccdeccccs 27,200 35 


NEW MILL-ADVERTISING COMPANY 


An organization has been formed here 
to specialize in advertising campaigns for 
mill products. In addition to magazine 
advertising, the company will feature 
direct advertising, such as booklets, fold- 
ers, catalogues, and all forms of sales- 
literature. Its facilities will be extensive, 
consisting of artists, engravers, copy 
writers, and a modern printing plant. 

The company is headed by Edwin A. 
Wright, former advertising manager for 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., who resigned 
his position after being connected with 
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Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Wright are Elmer G. 
Marschutz, formerly art service manager 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and Spencer 
B. Adams, who has been connected with 
several of the leading printing and litho- 
graphing plants in the country. 


the bag company for eight years. 


The title of the new concern, which 
will be incorporated for $75,000, will be 
the Wright-Adamars Co. A three-story 
building at Twenty-first and Pine streets, 
St. Louis, has been remodeled for its use. 

INSPECTION FUND RUNNING SHORT 

According to a report filed with Gov- 
ernor Gardner, on March 5, by James T. 
Bradshaw, of Kansas City, state grain 
and warehouse inspector, the department 
will be hard pressed this year to supply 
enough grain inspectors. Under the ap- 
propriation made by the last legislature, 
$340,400 was set apart for inspection ex- 
penses for 1919 and 1920. Only $70,000 
is left. The sum of $143,295 was paid 
out for inspections at St. Louis, Kansas 
City and St. Joseph last year. Receipts 
of the department in 1919 were $220,758, 
and the net earnings $33,663. 

Inspector Bradshaw said that, unless 
some shift was made to obtain more 
money for the department this year, the 
inspection service would be badly crip- 
pled. He intimated that it might be 
necessary to borrow money. 

In all, 97,860 cars of grain were in- 
spected in the terminal markets of the 
state last year, distributed as follows: 
Kansas City,, 50,820; St. Louis, 34,688; 
St. Joseph, 12,351. The receipts for 
weighing and inspecting grain at these 
points were: Kansas City, $109,468; St. 
Louis, $60,488; St. Joseph, $21,130. The 
salaries paid were: Kansas City, $77,730; 
St. Louis, $64,213; St. Joseph, $16,130. 

NOTES 

The Bauer Flour Co., of this city, suf- 
fered a loss of about $25,000 from water 
when an adjoining building was de- 
stroyed by fire, March 5. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 17,473 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for February. Stocks of flour 
March 1, 1920, 121,800 bbls, compared 
with 123,300 on Feb. 1, 1920, and 79,500 
March 1, 1919. 

News was received this week of the 
death in Calcutta, India, on Feb. 23, of 
G. A. Spence, managing director of the 
Angus Co., Ltd., a jute mill at Bhrad- 
reswar, India, owned by the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. The executive offices of this 
mill are located in Calcutta. A. V. Phil- 
lips, second vice-president of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., is at present in India on 
business. 

Rev. B. L. Bowman, 84 years old, for 
over half a century a Baptist minister, 
died at his home in Sikeston, Mo., from 
influenza, March 4. Rev. Mr. Bowman 
is survived by his wife, eight children, 33 
grandchildren and 11 great-grandchil- 
dren. All but one of his sons, and all of 
the grandchildren who are old enough, 
are in the milling business. W. C. Bow- 
man is president, and Lyman Bowman 
secretary, of the Scott County Milling Co. 
S. L. Bowman is manager of the Butler 
County Milling Co., and the other sons 
and grandchildren are associated with 
various other mills in southeastern Mis- 
souri. 

H. J. Dulle, Jr., son of Henry J. Dulle, 
president of the G. H. Dulle Milling Co., 
Jefferson City, Mo., has purchased the 
flour mill at Chamois, Mo. The capacity 
will be increased to 400 bbls flour and 
100 bbls meal per day, the power plant 
being of sufficient power to take care of 
this capacity. In order to secure an ade- 
quate supply of wheat for this increase 
in capacity and satisfactory distribution 
of the mill’s products, an elevator and 





warehouse will be built in Jefferson City 
at once, so as to be ready for purchases 
of wheat on the new crop. The ware- 
house will be used not only for the dis- 
tribution of the mill’s flour and feed, but 
a full line of concentrated feed will also 
be carried. Mr. Dulle will have associ- 
ated with him Ferdinand P. Meyer, of 
the John F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co., 
and the new firm will distribute Kansas 
hard wheat flour from the Meyer mill. 





RYE MILLERS ORGANIZE 


Northwestern Mills Form Centralized Agency 
to Promote Export of Rye Flour and 
Standardize and Improve Quality 


A number of the leading rye millers in 
the Northwest, feeling the need of stand- 
ardizing and improving the quality of 
rye flour being exported from this coun- 
try, and of having a centralized agency 
to promote the export sale of rye flour, 
have organized the Exporting Rye Mill- 
ers’ Association. 

During the past year so much rye flour 
of irregular quality has been shipped 
abroad that it has seriously jeopardized 
the standing of American rye flours in 
certain foreign markets. In order to 
improve this condition, the Exporting 
Rye Millers’ Association plans to offer 
a standard quality, and will cater par- 
ticularly to that export business which is 
being placed by the government buying 
agencies. 

As this association includes among its 
members a number of the largest rye 
millers, it is in a position to supply large 
quantities, and by the elimination of in- 
dividual selling expense offer consider- 
ably better values than the separate mills 
could figure. 

The Exporting Rye Millers’ Associa- 
tion is an unincorporated organization, 
operating under the Webbeact. The 
business is managed by a board of gov- 
ernors, consisting of P. M. Marshall, A. 
E. Mallon and R. H. Pearce. The prin- 
cipal office is located at 520 Flour Ex- 
change, Minneapolis, and the New York 
office, under N. M. Blackley, at 16 Beav- 
er Street. 

The operations and activities of this 
association will depend to a great extent 
upon the continuance of centralized buy- 
ing by the foreign governments. For the 
present the membership is filled, though 
later developments may make a change 
in this policy desirable. 





WICHITA 

If there is optimism among our mill- 
ers, they are keeping it strictly to them- 
selves. From all directions comes the 
general complaint: no inquiry, no orders, 
and few shipping directions on old book- 
ings. The excellent season up until a 
short time ago does not appear to tem- 
per the present adverse conditions in the 
minds of producers, and it is an anxious, 
rather than a hopefully expectant, for- 
ward outlook for the near future. 

Report holds that stocks are heavy in 
bakers’ and distributors’ hands, and it is 
thought by many that no general resump- 
tion of buying will develop until next 
month, at least. With March business 
coming in like a lamb, it is hoped, it will 
develop into a roaring lion before the 
month closes. In the meantime, it ap- 
pears a rough journey on old bookings 
and small-lot business expected from 
family trade dealers on_ established 
brands. 

Wheat is not moving freely from the 
country, and interior mills and elevators 
report farmers not disposed to sell at 
present price basis. Spring work is on, 
and this will also retard country de- 
liveries. 

There is practically nothing doing in 
the export line. Just a little movement 
here and there of straights and clears to 
the West Indies, and no active inquiry 
from buyers. Low-grades are slow of 
sale, and prices being secured are not 
gratifying. 

Prices reported: $12.40@12.80 bbl for 
95 per cent, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered 
Kansas City; short patents, 50@70c more. 

Millfeed is in active demand, with in- 
quiries coming from all directions. Bran 
has the spotlight, but heavier feeds also 
are sought. Single car-lot flour buyers 
are requiring a heavy proportion of feed 
with flour purchases, and prices have ad- 
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vanced sharply, with furth ins 
able, cuiean| flour business improve 
the mills increase their Tunning “ath 
Prices range: bran, $2.10@2.15. mill 
run, $2.32@2.35; gray shorts, §2 45, 
2.50,—delivered Kansas City rate p,; 


In mixed cars with flour 5@10c te points, 


re, 
NOTES 

O. F. Oleson, vice-president .; the 
Red Star Milling Co., was called to : 
sas City this week by the deat) 
father. 

Fred M. Court, travelling represent 
tive in Texas for the Wichit, | lo a 
Mills Co., visited the home ofic thic 
week. He reports business stagnay,' \ ith 
his trade at the time, but as sprin bse 
is opening throughout the entire <jq}. 
indications point to a general 
tion of business in the near future 

Three crop experts, G. EB. Saypder 
W. B. Lincoln, and D. M. Dodge, set oy: 
by Armour & Co., to report on th n 
dition of the southern Kansas wheat ¢ 
were held at Wichita two days thic yo.) 
on account of the terrific duststor;, " 
vailing. Grain men and farmers }) 
the high wind has done considerable ¢., 
age, further drying out the soil, whic) 
was already well evaporated. It is f 
in some localities the dirt has been | 
away from the roots. 


Kan- 
f his 





Surplus Grain Crop in Bulgaria 
Consul Graham H, Kemper, Sofia, 
ports that the grain crop of 1919 in | 
garia was considerably in excess o{ 
needs of the country. The surplus 
able for export is variously estimat 
from 500,000 to 1,000,000 tons. In order 
that the country may derive the greatest 


possible benefits from the exportation of 
this grain, a law has been passed placing 
the exportation of all grain under the 
control of a consortium formed hy {hy 


national bank, the agricultural bank, an, 
the co-operative bank. 

The principal ends sought by the new 
law are the encouragement of produec- 
tion by assuring profitable compensa 
tion to the producers, the improvement 
of the foreign exchange situation, the as 
suring of equal prices to all the produc- 
ers, by rendering speculation impossible, 
and the furnishing of bread to the in 


digent population and to employees of 
the state at a price proportioned to their 
income. 


The law took effect Dec. 5, 
continues in force until Aug. 1, 1920, 
unless prolonged beyond that date. ‘Th 
prices to be paid by the consortium hav 
been fixed as follows in leva per kilo (the 
normal] value of the lev is $0.193, but on 
Feb. 18 it was only $0.018) : 


1919, 


pf. MUTE TER EEE CT ee 
_ _ MUR E CRATE TT TOE TE Toe 


Oats veeessecssseescseersers 
BRBIMO accccvesveccccvccceseccecees : 

The working capital of the consortium 
is 200,000,000 leva, which is furnished by 
the national bank under guaranty of the 
state. Net earnings, if any, are distril- 
uted as follows: 10 per cent to the | 
represented in the consortium and 90 
per cent to a special fund under the min- 
istry of agriculture and public lands, en 
titled “Fund for the improvement and 
encouragement of agricultural produc- 
tion.” Possible losses are to be paid by 
the national treasury. 

It is generally thought that the « 
obstacle to the complete success of | 
law is likely to be the hoarding propen 
sities of the Bulgarian peasant. With 1 
cent famine years fresh in his memory, 
the peasant is likely to wish to hoard the 
surplus of a good year until the crops 0 
the next year are well in hand. 


f 
( 





Ocean Rate Restrictions Withdrawn 

Competition in ocean shipping rates 
has been restored by an order of tli 
Shipping Board withdrawing all freigii! 
tariffs heretofore published and leavin; 
the matter of rates in the hands of thi 
individual operators of Shipping Board 
vessels. 





Exports of farm and tool machiner) 
for the first eight months of 1919 show « 
gain of 25 per cent over 1918. France 
leads in this increase, with purchases of 
American farm machinery $6,000,000 
greater than in 1918; South America is 
next. 
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WINTER WHEAT CONDITION 


cold ‘Weather in All Sections of the South- 
oil Thought to Have Damaged Wheat 
That Had No Protective Snow Blanket 


Kansas Crty, Mo., March 9.—(Special 
Telegram) The cold weather, which was 
reported from all sections of the South- 
west the latter part of last week, and 
ent temperatures down to a level 
ees below zero, is thought by 
come to have damaged the wheat plants 
had no protective snow blanket. 
reported a temperature of 20 de- 
Sunday, the lowest point the 
ter had reached in that state in 

Early crops are said to have 
avily, although at present no 

to the probable loss are ob- 


which s 
of 5 deg 


that 

Texas 
grees 0 
thermon 
33 year 
sufte rec 
estimate 


tainable 
* * 


Crry, Mo., March 6.—The fol- 
1 report issued from the of- 
D. Flora, state meteorologist: 

OBx¢ onally mild weather for the 
eeason, the usual amount of sunshine, 
ind a eral absence of rain or snow 
the upper soil were the chief 
characteristics of February, just passed, 
is shown by 115 weather bureaus in Kan- 
Taken in connection with the gen- 
eral deficiency of moisture in December 
ind January, this makes the winter of 
1919-20 the driest in the meteorological 
history the state, and the 60-day pe- 
ending with February one of the 
“r recorded at this time of 


KANS 
lowing 


fice ol 


to moist! 





riod € 


mildest 
the year 
“Tem 


most cé 


atures were above normal al- 
tinuously during the month, and 
there were no cold waves. The highest 
recorded was 75 degrees at Medicine 
Lodge the 8th and at Howard on the 
20th, and the lowest two degrees below 
zero at Quenemo on the 16th, which is 
ual, in that only three other Feb- 
record have passed without a 








lower temperature recorded in some part 
of the ite. 

“The average precipitation (rain and 
the water from melted snow and sleet) 
over the eastern third was .26 inch; the 
middle third .59 inch; the western third 
15 inch; and for the entire state .34 


hich is only about a fourth of 
nal, The deficiency in moisture 
to almost every part of the 
ly a few of the north-central 
es having totals for the month that 
exceeded an inch. Most of it fell as snow 
wr slect, but the amounts were so light 
they soon melted, leaving the ground 
bare practically the whole month. The 
reat amount of precipitation report- 
ed for the month was 1.38 inches at Sa- 
ina, while a large number of stations had 
measured precipitation at all. 
“Wheat looked good over most of the 
state, and especially the western third, 
when the month began, and greened up 
under the influence of the mild weather, 
but as it began to develop, the need of a 
good rain or heavy snow was felt, and 
hy the close of the month the crop was 
deteriorating in many parts, with a strong 
probability that considerable of it would 
ndoned in the south-central coun- 
ties. Exeept in the western third it was 
generally thin on the ground by the clos- 
ing week, and lacked sufficient vitality to 
insure vigorous growth when conditions 
improved. The ground was in fine condi- 
tion for plowing the last two weeks, and 
this work was well under way in the cen- 
tral and southeastern counties, where 
from 30 to 50 per cent of the oats were 
sown. Sowing of barley also began in 
the western counties.” 





be il 


R. E. Srerrre. 
* * 
Sr. Louis, Mo., March 9.—(Special 
lelegram)—Milder weather prevails, but 
no further precipitation the past three 


day Wheatfields of Missouri and 
southern Illinois were benéfited by a good 
snow covering last week, but warmer 


weather has melted the snow, The plant 
is well supplied with moisture for the 
time being, and the general outlook has 
improved since the recent precipitation. 
Peter Derwien. 
* ” 


Toteno, Onto, March 6.—The weather 
was mild and springlike most of the 
week, turning cold on Thursday night, 
with a light fall of snow. Nothing defi- 
nite can be said in regard to condition 
of wheat until there is growing weather 
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in the spring, but it is suspected that 
more or less damage has been done. Most 
all winter the wheatfields have been ex- 
posed and subject to damage, and there 
has been an unusual amount of ice on 
the ground at periods. Hessian fly was 
also unusually prevalent last fall, and is 
expected to reappear in the spring. 

Considering the condition in which the 
wheat went into the winter and the char- 
acter of the weather during the winter, 
it will be most fortunate if damage does 
not develop. There have been numerous 
reports of damage from interior country 
points all winter, and these are hardly 
attributable to a desire to kill the crop 
in February before it has had a chance 
to show what it could do for itself in 
the spring. 

W. H. Wiaern, Jr. 
a. * 

Ocpen, Uran, March 6.—Heavy rain- 
fall throughout the valleys of Utah and 
Idaho, with accompanying snow in the 
mountains, has brought the precipitation 
to practically normal for the winter pe- 
riod and has given assurance that there 
will be ample moisture for “dry” farms, 
provided there are usual spring rains. 
This additional snow in the mountains 
has been sufficient to protect the water 
supply for irrigation areas in both states. 

W. E. Zurrann. 
x * 

InpIANAPOLIS, IND., March 6.—The con- 
dition of growing winter wheat in In- 
diana remains very much of a problem. 
Freezing and thawing the last two weeks 
have done some damage, according to re- 
ports made to United States crop agents 
in the state, but it is not thought to be 
extensive. 

It also is hard to tell the extent of the 
damage done by Hessian fly last fall to 
the early-sown wheat, which is about 20 
per cent of the total acreage. Some of 
the very late-sown wheat appears to be 
making some growth. Weather conditions 
during April and May will undoubtedly 
determine the character of the crop in 
this state, unless there should be unex- 
pected severe weather, which is unusual 
at this time of the year. 

Reports from most of the counties in- 
dicate that little or no spring wheat will 
be sown. Some effort was made last year 
to raise spring wheat in Indiana, but the 
yield was disappointing, as a rule, espe- 
cially when compared with the yield of 
winter wheat in this territory. Rye is 
looking much better than wheat in most 
sections, but much of it has been pas- 
tured to such an extent that it will not 
make much more than half a crop. 

Epwarp H, Zrecner. 
» * 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 6.—Un- 
seasonably cold and unpleasant condi- 
tions characterized the weather of the 
week in all districts from the Missis- 
sippi valley eastward, the Weather Bu- 
reau reports in its:review of weather and 
crop conditions for the week ending 
March 2. Temperatures were especially 
low for the season in the Southeast. 
Freezing weather and killing frosts were 
experienced in all sections of the South, 
except in limited areas in Florida and ex- 
treme southern Texas, and considerable 
damage resulted to truck crops, while 
growth of vegetation was generally re- 
tarded. The weather was more favor- 
able from the western great plains west- 
ward, however, where mild temperatures 
for the season prevailed, but vegetation 
made little advance in the Far North- 
west, on account of frosty nights. Heavy 
snow in central and eastern Wyoming 
was very beneficial for dry-farming in- 
terests in that section, and conditions 
were favorable for range grazing in the 
northern great plains and the Far South- 
west. 

The week was mostly unfavorable for 
the winter grain crops, particularly in the 
Ohio valley. The ground was generally 
bare in the principal winter wheat region, 
and there was considerable alternate 
freezing and thawing in portions of the 
Ohio valley, while in Ohio much ice re- 
mains on lowlands, with unfavorable ef- 
fect. Wheat continues poor in southern 
Illinois, with little improvement else- 
where in that state, while conditions re- 
main practically unchanged in Missouri, 
although the crop is greening up some. 

Cold and deficient moisture were un- 
favorable in Kansas, and in the eastern 


two-thirds of that state wheat is thin on 
the ground and is lacking in vitality. 
Wheat made slow growth in the extreme 
lower great plains, on account of cold 
weather. 

Joun J. Marrinan, 


DISCUSS SALES CONTRACT 


Committee of Millers’ National Federation 
Hears Objection of Flour Buyers to Cer- 
tain Clauses in Uniform Document 


Curicaoo, Itt., March 9.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The subcommittee of the Millers’ 
National Federation sales contract com- 
mittee met representatives of the Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs, on Monday of this 
week, in the office of the Millers’ National 
Federation here, to discuss features of 
the uniform sales contract to which flour 
buyers object. The millers’ committee 
explained to the flour buyers’ delegation 
certain clauses in the contract on which 
the latter were seeking information and 
a definite interpretation; the committee 
also gave them assurance that their con- 
tentions would be laid before the general 
committee on uniform sales contracts for 
thorough consideration. 

Those attending the meeting as repre- 
sentatives of the Federated Flour Clubs 
were E. F. Siney, New York City; A. W. 
Mears, Baltimore; Frank G, Clark and 
V. J. Peterson, Chicago. The representa- 
tives of the Millers’ National Federation 
committee were Charles T. Olson, chair- 
man, Winona, Minn; Charles F. Rock, 
Kansas City, Mo; J. B. McLemore, Nash- 
ville, Tenn; Edgar H. Evans, Indianap- 
olis, Ind, 





C, H. CHatren. 
* * 

New York, N. Y., March 6.—It is 
hoped by flour buyers that the conference 
to be held in Chicago, on Monday, con- 
cerning the uniform sales contract of the 
Millers’ National Federation, will result 
in a uniform and mutually satisfactory 
form of contract. 

The flour trade holds that the present 
one is unfair, in that both parties to it 
are not treated impartially. 

The form of contract advocated by the 
Federated Flour Clubs is one that was 
adopted at the annual meeting of that 
body in Buffalo, on Dec. 10, 1919, and 
does not differ so widely from the one 
now used by millers as to prevent recon- 
ciliation of existing differences. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 


RAILROAD COMPETITION 


Brings Resumption of 
Patronage—Results in 





Private Operation 

Efforts to Gain 

Prospective Better Conditions 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 6.—Competi- 
tion among southwestern railroads is 
again under way, and while the roads 
haven’t had sufficient time to straighten 
out their affairs since the resumption of 
control after three years of government 
operation, grain men and millers here take 
a very optimistic view of the situation to 
be six or eight months hence. The general 
opinion is that, upon the discontinuance 
of the government “red tape” system, the 
carriers will again put into effect their 
plans of operation, and the transporta- 
tion problem will be at least partially 
solved. 

The roads, without exception, report 
their equipment in miserable condition, 
and state considerable time will be con- 
sumed in making the needed repairs. 
While the grain priority order was in 
effect many of the allotted cars were 
turned down because of their run-down 
condition. 

The readjustment of freight rates is 
absorbing much of the millers’ attention 
at present. Persistent rumors have it 
that a rate hike may be expected very 
shortly, and millers are wondering just 
what percentage of the present rates the 
hike will constitute. The railroads will 
no doubt put forth their strongest ef- 
forts for a large rate raise, as they are in 
a bad position financially, and must use 
such means in getting back to normal 
financial strength. 

Millers in this terminal report the pres- 
ent car allotments sufficient to care for 
their needs, due to the slackened flour 
demand. However, the same condition 
does not apply in the interior. Country 
millers are still complaining of a shortage 


1165 


of “empties,” although the complaints 
have not been as numerous as a month 
ago, when several mills were forced to 
shut down, 
R. E. Sverre. 
* * 

Totrpvo, Oxtro, March 6.—While mill- 
ers feel more confidence in the railroad 
situation with the end of governmental 
control, yet the immediate effect of the 
passing of the roads back to their own- 
ers seems to be one of confusion and un- 
preparedness. Organizations for the ef- 
ficient handling of business must be built 
up all over again. It is frequently dif- 
ficult to get hold of some one definitely 
in authority to take action and give re- 
lief on various situations arising. 

However, there is observable a very 
great change in the spirit and temper of 
the management of the roads. The man- 
agement is at least showing some atten- 
tion, consideration and concern for its 
clientéle, however great may be the im- 
mediate handicap to efficiency and satis- 
factory service. Just prior to the end of 
governmental control full trainloads of 
empty cars were being rushed west 
through this section, and “hands off” was 
the order which accompanied them. It 
was impossible to secure any authorita- 
tive statement as to why this was being 
done when the needs of this section were 
being ignored. 

While the car situation has never been 
worse than this week, millers have con- 
fidence that there is a much better chance 
of improvement and relief now that the 
roads have returned to private manage- 
ment. Of course there is a radical short- 
age of cars and locomotives, but the 
trade believes that under private owner- 
ship some way will be worked out for 
the most efficient handling of present 
equipment. 

W. H. Wicarn, Jr. 





FLOUR PRICES IN UTAH 


Federal Commissioner Makes Ruling on 
Establishment of Local Prices—Mill- 
ers Adhere to New Method 

Ocven, Urarr, March 6.—Defining a 
general policy regarding fair prices for 
flour in Utah, James W. Funk, federal 
fair-price commissioner, announced this 
week that when flour mills compete with 
their surplus output on the Salt Lake 
or larger markets their local prices should 
be no higher than those prevailing for 
similar grades of flour in Salt Lake, 
where there is competition. Theoretical 
justice of this position was acknowledged 
by several Utah millers who were asked 
to appear before the commissioner to ex- 
plain why their prices were higher at 
their home towns than in other markets. 
They promised to adhere to the proposed 
price-fixing method, despite practical dif- 
ficulties. Flour millers stated that the 
decision would only affect the prices in 
two or three communities at present. 

Some of the flour millers present at the 
meeting with the fair-price commissioner 
said that they had made reductions since 
March 1, while others were following the 
market trend of the larger cities con- 
stantly. The testimony given to Commis- 
sioner Funk showed that straight soft 
wheat flour in Salt Lake is selling at 
$5.60 per 100 lbs in orders less than 500 
lbs, delivered at retailers’ stores, with fur- 
ther reduction on larger orders. On the 
same basis, hard wheat flours are selling 
at $6.30, with some eastern flours at $7. 

Mark H. Greene, manager of the Utah- 
Colorado district for the United States 
Grain Corporation, assisted Commission- 
er Funk in ascertaining the facts regard- 
ing the flour situation and in determin- 
ing on the solution that was made at the 
conference. Mr. Greene asserted at the 
conference that, in spite of the unusually 
short crop of wheat in Utah last year, 
he was of the opinion that there was 
more wheat in Utah today than there was 
a year ago. Last year’s crop he esti- 
mated at 3,500,000 bus, whereas Utah 
normally produces 5,000,000.. If reports 
were correct, he said, about one-half of 
last year’s crop remained on Utah farms. 

W. E. Zurrann. 





Three billion silver dollars were shipped 
to China from San Francisco, Dec. 25, 
by three banking corporations of that 
city. 
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Flour demand throughout the week has 
been most unsatisfactory, with no outlet 
in any direction. Buyers are acting with 
extreme caution, being well supplied and 
unable to reach any definite opinion as to 
the future course of the market. Ship- 
ping instructions on sales to the south- 
eastern and eastern states are being with- 
held, and concessions are being asked for. 
California is not taking on any new busi- 
ness, and oriental inquiry has been very 
light, though quite moderate bookings 
have been made recently at $12 bbl, less 
2 per cent c.i.f., Hongkong. 

Eastern. mills are not quoting freely, 
and have made no price changes since an 
advance of 20c bbl a week ago. Bakers 
are well supplied, and the expected re- 
newal of buying after tax assessment 
time has not materialized. Hard wheat 
flour quotations are nominal at $13@13.50 
bbl for Kansas standard patent, basis 
98’s, on track, here; Dakota standard, 
$14.10, and Montana standard $13@13.60. 

Soft wheat flours are unchanged, and 
are on the basis of $12.95 for family pat- 
ent in 49-lb cottons, coast. 

The wheat movement is very light, and 
premiums are largely nominal at 50c bu 
bid and 75c asked for blue-stem, sup- 
plies of which have almost entirely passed 
out of growers’ hands. Limited sales of 
club are being made at premiums of 1414 
@l5c bu. 

The demand for millfeed is very dull, 
and the mills are accumulating large 
stocks. Mill-run is quoted at $42 ton in 
straight cars, delivered transit points. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet 





Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 45,604 86 
Last week ........ 52,800 30,661 58 
eT GD ner eseces 46,800 34,348 73 
Two years ago .... 46,800 26,899 57 
Three years ago ... 40,800 12,240 30 
Four years ago .... 40,800 21,662 53 
Five years ago .... 40,800 16,928 41 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Flour Pet. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

ee WOO 2 ccc cece 57,000 46,103 81 

BME WOOK 2c cccccs 57,000 36,612 64 

PE GED vivovecss 57,000 34,086 59 

Two years ago..... 57,000 2 5 39 

Three years ago ... 57,000 29 

Four years ago .... 57,000 25,095 44 

Five years ago .... 51,000 24,106 47 
NOTES 


No. 3 yellow corn, April shipment, is 
selling at $59.75 ton. 

Benz Bros. & Co., grain, feed and hay, 
of Toppenish, Wash., have increased their 
capital stock to $250,000. 

Wheat receipts at Seattle since July 1, 
1919, 4,959 cars, against 4,880 last year; 
at Tacoma, 5,975, against 4,689; at Port- 
land, 6,440, against 6,415. 

Offerings of flour to the Grain Corpo- 
ration this week were small. The amount 
purchased is not given out. Offers above 
$9.90, track, and $10, f.a.s., were rejected. 

The Seattle Baking Co. has installed 
a flour-testing laboratory. Leslie R. 
Olsen, formerly with the Eagle Roller 
Mills, of New Ulm, Minn., is flour chem- 
ist for the company. 

A round lot of flour has been sold by 
a north Pacific mill to a Mediterranean 
market. This is believed to be the first 
important direct sale made to a trans- 





atlantic point since the restrictions on 
private exports of flour were removed. 

The General Steamship Corporation, of 
San Francisco, will shortly start a regu- 
lar steamship service between Pacific 
Coast ports and South and Central 
America. Commodore Charles Belknap 
has resigned from the navy to become 
president of the company, and Captain 
H. H. Birkholm, formerly port superin- 
tendent at Seattle of the Trans-Oceanic 
Co., will be Puget Sound manager. 

In speaking before the members’ coun- 
cil of the Chamber of Commerce yester- 
day, M. H. Houser, second vice-president 
United States Grain Corporation, empha- 
sized as of the utmost importance for 
this coast the necessity of urging on the 
National Foreign Trade Council, at its 
convention to be held at San Francisco 
in May, the needs of the Pacific Coast for 
more and more ships. Mr. Houser stated 
that no section of the United States was 
as favorably situated as to wheat re- 
serves available for export as the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Ocven, Utran, March 6.—Though the 
prices for wheat changed only slightly 
this week in the intermountain states, 
there was a slight increase in trade and 
some of the farm holdings were moved 
to elevators. Offerings for soft wheat 
continued at $2.10 bu, and hard wheat 
was at $2.40, a slight increase. However, 
flour men declare there is but little hard 
wheat in*the territory except what is be- 
ing retained for seed and what is al- 
ready in the elevators. 

Some increase was noticeable in the 
flour-milling business, with more shipping 
instructions received and with some in- 
quiries as to prices. The local trade has 
been good, particularly in Salt Lake and 
Ogden. The quotations for the week have 
been about $11 bbl for soft wheat flours, 
$11.50 for family patents and $13 for 
hard wheat flours, f.o.b. Ogden, basis 49- 
lb cotton bags. Ohio River quotations 
from Utah mills have been $11.70 for 
straight soft wheat flour and $12 for 
blend, f.o.b. river points, with 98-lb cot- 
ton bags as basis. Although there has 
been no demand from the Pacific Coast 
for intermountain flour during the past 
week, millers gave quotations of $12 for 
family patents and $14 for hard wheat 
flours, f.o.b. Pacific Coast ports. 

Renewed demand for bran and other 
millfeeds has been reported for the 
week, particularly from the coast, with 
the prices practically unchanged—#48 
ton f.o.b, Ogden, and $50 f.o.b. California 
points. 

TWO MORE GLOBE UNITS 

Assurance that the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. will build two more units to its 
Ogden plant was given this week, when J. 
H. Waugh, construction engineer of the 
company, returned from a conference in 
Los Angeles. These units will be the 
flour mill, to be eight stories in height 
and with a capacity of 3,200 bbls per 
day, the alfalfa feed mill, and hay stor- 
age barns. 

The mill will be built north of the 
great Globe elevator, which has been fin- 
ished, and the other unit will be south of 
the millfeed building, the entire struc- 
tural arrangement giving a _ building 
frontage of over 700 feet along the rail- 
road tracks. 

At least one year will be necessary for 
the building of the additional units to the 
Globe plant, which will be the largest 
mill in the intermountain states. 


NOTES 

Extensive alterations have been made 

during the past month on the warehouses 

of the Salt Lake & Jordan mill at Salt 
Lake. 


The Ogden Baking Co. has completed 
the installation of its new steam plant, 
its laboratory and other improvements. 
Arrangements are under way for the 
placing of a large travelling oven. 

Maurice Couchet, chief construction en- 
gineer of the Sperry Flour Co., was in 
Ogden during the week supervising the 
work on the Sperry flour mill. Rapid 
progress is now being made on the build- 
ing, on which work was delayed by the 
severe winter weather. Mr. Couchet says 
the plant will be ready for operation this 
fall. 

Settlement of contracts between the 
War department and the Utah canners 
for peas and tomatoes furnished during 
1918 has been announced by George W. 
Goddard, who represented the Utah com- 
panies in conferences at Washington. The 
government will pay approximately $75,- 
000 to the canners, this being a final 
amount over advances made when the 
goods were shipped. 

B. B. Hine, representing the Holley 
Milling Co., has returned from an inspec- 
tion tour in southern Idaho and northern 
Utah, and declares that winter wheat has 
been materially damaged, some being 
winter-killed and other injured by the 
Hessian fly. Although the wheat acre- 
age in Idaho is larger than before, he 
does not expect any material increase in 
actual production this year. 

Because farmers of central Utah have 
been unable to reach an agreement with 
the beet sugar companies relative to 
prices for this year’s crop, members of 
the Utah county farm bureau have been 
discussing planting wheat on much of 
this acreage. The sugar companies are 
offering $12 per ton for beets, the farm- 
ers asking for a profit-sharing contract. 
The farm bureau has advised special cul- 
tivation to retain moisture, so that wheat 
can be planted if desired. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Anceres, Cat., March 6.—Flour 
and grain are still very dull. The mills 
are not operating to full capacity, and 
only buy enough for their actual needs. 
There seems to be an over-surplus of 
grain. 

Kansas hard wheat flour in 98's is sell- 
ing around $12.50@13.50 bbl. Minnesota 
and Dakota flour is offered at $13.50@ 
14.25. Good bran was offered here to- 
day at $49 ton, and Kansas bran at $54, 
with no sales. 

Milo for second half of March deliv- 
ery has been quite active. There were 
300 tons sold on Feb. 28 for $3.014{@ 
3.0214, and on March 1 and 2, 300 tons 
at $2.95@ 2.9614; 400 tons were sold to- 
day at $2.974%,@3.014. No. 3 eastern 
Kaffir and milo, mixed, was sold today 
for $2.433,. Spot milo was bid at $2.95, 
with no offerings. 

There were sales of 200 tons of May 
barley at $3.371, on the board; $3.35 was 
bid and $3.60 asked for March barley. 

NOTES 

Henry L. Goemann, of Mansfield, Ohio, 
spent a few hours on the exchange today. 

E. J. Ritter, of Pueblo, Colo., and John 
T. Bell, of Madero, Cal., were on the ex- 
change this week. 

E. W. Thompson, who has been man- 
ager of the Great Western Milling Co. 
since it was established, has announced 
that he will make his headquarters in 
Oakland as general manager. He in- 
tends to leave for the northern city with- 
in the next 60 or 90 days, at which time 
it is expected the new plant now under 
construction will be completed. Mr. 
Thompson has been a very active member 
of the Los Angeles Grain Exchange dur- 
ing the past few years, and served as 
president of that organization from 1918 
to 1919. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, March 6.—There is 
a fair amount of local business in hard 
wheat flour at the former schedule of 
prices, family patents bringing $13.15 
and bakers $13.75. The tone of the mar- 
ket is regarded as steady, and the mills 
have seen no reason why they should 
reduce prices when wheat dropped, as 
they never took full advantage of ad- 
vances previously occurring in the wheat 
market. Consequently, a further reduc- 
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tion of wheat values might take 


here without flour coming down Place 
The Grain Corporation’s weekly 
chases of flour continue on 4}; 
scale at the old price, $9,909. ;, — 
$10, f.a.s. : i 
The demand for millfeed has falle 
somewhat in recent weeks, w!] ‘< 
made the market for mill-run ra} fn 
in tone. The present list pric ye 
lots is $41.50. Other feeds are «naj. 
rolled barley selling at $71 to no? 
oats at $63.50 and cracked corn te 
Weekly flour output of Portlan. i 


in barrels, as reported to Thy rth 
western Miller: 7 


Weekly outy 
capacity for w 


TMS WOOK cacssces 42,600 24,1 
Last week ........ 42,600 25.6 
WOOP GBO ovcecsecic 42,600 24,4 
Two years ago..... 33,000 28.4 
Three years ago ... 33,000 7 4 


The export demand for both 
wheat is improving. <A local { 
just sold a full cargo of 90,000 } me 
for shipment to Alexandria, Egy)| Phi 
will be the first direct shipment ' 
quarter since before the war. ‘J 
will be taken on the Braheho! 
being completed at Vancouver, B 
loading will begin April 1, 

There are also further inquiri m 
Japan for both wheat and flour, 

Wheat-trading this week has lx 
moderate scale. The ruling prem 
club wheat is 14c, and on the ha 
60¢. 


Coarse grains continue quiet 
bids at the Merchants’ Exchange . 
bulk corn, $59.50@60.25; bulk ed 


oats, $58@59; sacked northwest: 
$59. 
J. M. Lown 
LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., March 6.—'I 
little or nothing new in the flour 
this week. Prices are unchanged, t 
that several mills will make a r 
or accept bids at lower than pres 
tations if specifications are furnis! for 
immediate shipment. 

Quotations, basis 98-lb cotto 
shipment within 60 days: spring fi 
ent, $14@14.50; standard patent, $ 
13.40; bakers patent, $12.70@12.9 
winter wheat short patent, $13.10 
other hard winter, $11.70@12.40, 
possibility of 40@50c less for imn 
shipment; first clears, $10.30@10.8 
winter wheat short patents, $13 
other soft wheat, $10.70@12.10. 

Prices quoted by dealers here 
follows: Kansas and Oklahoma sho 
ent, $12.50@13; 95 per cent patent, 
@12.50; soft wheat short patent, 
@13.10; Minnesota, $13.60@14. 
stuff, bulk, on track, New Orleans 
$1.64@1.66 bu; oats, No. 2 white $ 
3 white 93c; wheat bran, per 100-1! 
$2.45@2.50; corn meal, per 100-lb 
$3.85; cream meal, $3.75; grits, $3. 

Grain inspected since March 1: 
5 cars; corn, 56; oats, 5; barley, 26 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,611,00( 
corn, 88,800; oats, 48,000; barley, 61!'.)00 
Inspected outward on shipboard: \ 
201,000 bus. 

* - 

Among recent visitors here wer¢ I 
Morrison, vice-president of the Mo: 
Bros. Mills, Jefferson, Okla., Frank H 
Jones, travelling salesman of the | 
neyville (Ill.) Milling Co., and Jame- I 
Kirk, representing the Ismert-H! ( 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Georce LL. Fer 





Midwest Elevator Co. 

Inpranaports, Inp., March 6.—The 
west Elevator Co., a new Indiana 
corporation capitalized at $100,000. 
taken over the Springer-McComas G-iin 
Co.’s_ property at Twenty-Third d 
Harding streets in this city, and ill 
operate the plant, which was built a 
months ago. The consideration was 
nounced as $100,000. 

Incorporators of the Midwest con 
are George H. Evans, William R. Ev 
Fred R. Hathaway, John A. McCon 
and William D. Springer. Mr. McCo 
and Mr. Springer were the principals ‘1 
the original firm. William R. Evans ‘s 
president of the Midwest, and George ‘|. 
Evans secretary-treasurer. Mr. Hat! 
way is a Detroit man, and the other 
corporators live in Indianapolis. 

Epwarp H, Ziener. 
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HICAGO, MARCH 6 





es, carload and round lots, 
NG WHEAT FLOUR 

polis brands, %% 

lbs, to the retail 

Pevererrrcerrer. oo gt 

UTE wcccccccecce 2.65 0 
g, JRE 6 odo.0-8e ens 5 

t@ wccccescccece 0 
40 lbs, jute ..... 6.50 
ng patents, jute.. 12.65@12.80 
ER WHEAT FLOUR 

m, Jute cescecers $11.50@11.75 
rn, jute -25@10.75 
» GUC ccccccccces .00@ 9.30 








‘ansas, jute ..... $12.25@12.65 
CONE cocccccccese 11.25 @11.50 
UTS cocscccesece 9.10@ 9.35 
RYE FLOUR 
jute, per bbl....$8.25@8 
LAFG, SUE scvseersece 7.60@7 
pply light. Demand good. 
Range for week, with com- 


‘his week Last week 


-@. 





338 @234 
Bees 
-@ 
0@ 45 
0@ 

260@270 ‘Z " as 
ngs light. Shippers and in 
with the close at the high 

week. The range: 


ek 








Last week 


eason. 
up to the best 
with the range as foliows: 





veek Last week Last year 

89 84 DS7% O54 @60 

91 844% @88% 57%@61 
@s89 60% @63 
4@89% wret ot 


od 


d der nd gt and prices 
No, 2 ranged $1.58@1.71, 


ind the top point. No. 3 sold 











May closed at $1.70%, and 
Advanced sharply, with malt- 
s xpecting a demand from 
the tes where 

vit yr is hoped 

for Ww 4 was $1 t D1 54 
und t yp M closed 
with a slight im 

rn flour $3.75, 

low and $3.50 for 

7%, and hominy 

$4.67% for 90-Ib 

cut oats 4% per 100 lbs. 
firmer at $76 per ton f.o.b 


AND SHIPMENTS 
grain 
omit 


i shipments of flour and 
with comparisons (000’s 








-~Receipts --Shipments 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
219 82 179 05 
260 315 396 

2,170 764 678 

1,543 850 1,110 1 
17: 65 161 6 
159 808 65 32 

MILWAUKEE, MARCH 6 
Wholesale prices, car lots, per 


{ 


nt 


ilwaukee: 


..$13.60@14.40 
12.10@12.60 
ytton . eee 9.50@10.75 


cotton 


ht, cotton 


cotton 





hite, 8.85@ 9.00 

raight, cotton 8.10@ 8.50 
irk, cotton 5 
tent, cotton ..... 1 

100 lbs, cotton K 

100 lbs, cotton. 

100 lbs, cotton.. c 
1ED—Strong and higher. Stand- 
$47@47.50; standard fine mid- 
@52.50; rye feed, $51@651.50; flour 
$54@56; red dog, $63.50@64.50; 
76; hominy feed, $61@63 all in 
s 


Advanced 5c, 


vas 


ed 


39@1.57; 


Prices 





with demand good 
and shippers for choice. 
No. 1 northern, $ 





;. No. 3, $2.50@2. 

Up 5@8c. Receipts, 76 cars 
good for choice, and offerings 
each day. No. 3, $1.52@1.61; 


feed and rejected, $1.30@ 


advanced 10@lic, with de- 


good from 
39 cars. 
No, 3, 


mand 
ceipts, 
$1.60% @1.71; 


millers and shippers. Re- 
No. 1, $1.60% @1.72; No. 2, 
$1.57@1.70%. 





CORN—Was 9@10c higher. Receipts, 322 
cars, Offerings were well taken care of. 
Millers were in the market for white and 
yellow. No. 3 yellow, $1.47@1.58; No. 4 


yellow, $1.45@1.55; No. 3 white, $1.50@1.58; 


No. 4 yellow, $1.45@1.55. 
OATS—Up 5c, with demand excellent. 
Receipts, 164 cars. No. 2 white, 89@93c; 


No. 3 white, 86 
@92c, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS 


7~Receipts 


white, 88@92%c; No. 4 


AND SHIPMENTS 
c Shipments 











1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 7,350 6,660 14,410 8,050 
Wheat, bus.. 64,320 142,040 71,080 111,220 
Corn, bus.... 109,810 97,770 29,190 
Oats, bus.... 256,360 245,100 207,: 
3arley, bus.. 340,690 81,870 1 
Rye, bus.... 47,250 113,600 : 
Feed, tons... 780 4,179 1,095 





DULUTH, MARCH 6 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 





Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 

tons: 

PRY PALORE ccc cess sovevccces 

Bakers patent .......e.e0- 

o,f. a ee eee 

Second clear, jute ....c.csecess 

Wo. 2 sOMOlNa 2... ccrcccccccces 

Durum Patent ...cccssvsccsccece 5 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at I 

Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 

BUG. B GCPRIGME 2c ccvecccvcncss 

y 3 By BB. Breer et ere 

De - 8 Gee Fee. 6 vvcncc kevin eeasses 

Pes BAGO kkk cies bebe sekesstediass 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 

1920 bbls 1919 bblis 1918 

Mch. 6..24,280 Mch. 8..13,195 Mch. 9..: 





Feb. 28..12,690 Mch.1.. 5,665 Mch., 2.. 
Feb, 21..17,100 Feb. 22..14,300. Feb. 23..15,880 
Feb, 14,.18,220 Feb. 15..12,465 Feb. 16..19,080 

WHEAT the had 
dropped down to nothing, as a 
of bad railroad serv- 
ice. It is not expected that the movement 
much in the way of early better- 
grain men are not overlooking the 
course 


Receipts at close 
practically 


result storms crippling 
will show 
ment, but 
possibilities for improvement in the 
of the next few weeks, when the railroads 
get down to normal conditions Judging by 





the few cash sales reported, arrivals were 
nostly ipplied As usual, elevator and 
milling interests handled the receipts, Prices 
eased 5c early, but later regained the loss, 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 





Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel 
Oats 
No. 3 white sy 
Feb. 28 . 815% @85% 0 
March 1. 82% @86 0 
March 2 4%, @87% 2 
March 3 3% @87%Q 4 
March 4 1% @88 4 
March 5 3% @87 4 
March 6 . 4% @87% 5 
Mar. 8, 1919. 58% @60% 4 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 





bushels: 


Bonded—— 


omitted), in 


(000’s 


Domestic 
49 





1! 191 1920 1919 1918 
Oats 2 25 , 3 1 
Rye -.6,73 14 . 
Barley 347 2 6 ‘ 
Flaxseed 55 e8 oe 10 
“COFR «0. . 41 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 6, 





and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
Wheat stocks -——grade——_, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor 11,438 150 1 9 14 
2 dk nor J 
3 dk nor | 
3 nor 1 425 4 4 1 2 
All other 
spring 206 2,499 195 15 2 5 
1 am dur! 
1,2 dur § 238 3,960 64 2 1 1 
All other 
durum 1,149 301 1 3 5 
Winter 8 40 8 1 1 
Mixed 8 eee ° 11 1 8 
White : : P _ a“ oe 4 
Totals .1,610 25,859 754 42 18 40 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring . 29 16 66 1 oe 83 
Durum .... 15 ~~ 3 61 17 12 
Winter 11 1 e® ee eo 

Totals 55 16 70 62 17 95 
Oats ‘ ° 11 5 5 56 — 3 

Bonded ° oe ‘ os es 1 
Rye 199 7 1 14 
Barley Se 8 ° 20 . 20 2 
Flaxseed .. 23 25 9 19 923 5 

sonded... ee ‘ 6 ; 
COFM .ccce 20 oe : 32 


FLAXSEED—Futures dropped off sharply. 
Sentiment favored the bull side, although no 
special news came to the surface to influence 


it. Holders shifting their burden onto late 
buyers’ shoulders forced some dips, which 
proved only temporary, the list eventually 


advancing. Maximum ‘range covered, 14c. 
Old ,May opened at $4.68 on Monday, and 
closed today at that figure. In the same 
time new May gained a net &c, while July 
advanced 10c. Cash No. 1 spot closed 20c 
down at 80c under the new May; to arrive 


was quotable 25c under the same delivery. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Old Close—— 
March 8 


contracts— 
Opening 


cc 


Mch.1 High Low Mech, 6 1919 
May ..$4.68 $4.75 $4.63 $4.68 $3.67 
July a 3.48 
Oct. 3.10 
New contracts Close 
Opening March 6 
March 1 High Low 1920 
May ‘ $4.61 $4.72 $4.60 $4.69 
FG 60 cevcever 4.45 4.59 4.45 55 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 

of grain at Du- 
February, 
follows, in 


FEBRUARY 
Receipts and shipments 
luth-Superior for the month of 
this year and last, were as 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











-—~Receipts --Shipments 
Wheat 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Domestic ...... 226 932 431 
Sonded . oa 4 4 
Totals. .scese 230 431 
CHEE. ovescscrias 1 eee ese eee 
Oats . . 21 16 91 34 
BPO cscsedcccese 208 369 
Barley ... s+ 39 22 sa 27 
Bonded ..... oe ese 1 
Flaxseed 101 79 50 93 
oo ee 1,424 576 155 
KANSAS CITY, MARCH 6 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b, 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
PUROSG ciedececvccecrsesceveds $12.40@12.90 
oo! | eee ie eee 11.60@12.05 
PECOt CIOOE cc cievescsvocsees 9.90@10.45 
BOCONG CIGAP cecscccecdoss ooee 8.65@ 8.95 
MILLFEED—Bran is higher and readily 
salable, but offerings are rather limited. 
Quotations: bran, $42.60@43; brown shorts, 
$47@48; gray shorts, $49@51. 
WHEAT—Hard wheat today unchanged to 
4c up. Demand fair for all grades, Red 
wheat quotations unchanged. Cash prices: 
Hard: No. 1 $2.60@2.70, medium $2.48@ 
2 ; No. 2 $2,60@2.66, medium $2.41 @2.62; 
$2.58 55, medium $2.38@2.60; No. 4 
22.60, medium $2.31@ Red: No 





».48@2.49; No. 2, $2.46; 
4, $2.38, 





CORN—Demand fair. Quotations un- 

changed to 3c up. Cash prices: white, No. 2 

$1.51¢ 3, No. 3 $1.50@1.51, No. 4 $1.41@ 
& 1@1.40; yellow, No, 1 $1.5 





No. 3 
mixed, . 
No. 4 $1.42@1.43, 


$1.52, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
9 








1920 1915 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 18,525 5,525 57,850 33,150 
Wheat, bus.. 221,500 € 050 528,750 
Corn, bus.... 212,500 217,500 8,750 
Oats, bus j 311,100 187,500 3, 6 
Rye, bus 7,700 9,900 38,500 
Barley, bus 66,000 9,000 40,300 
Bran, tons 560 520 2,540 
Hay, tons 


20,748 6,504 9,960 


TOLEDO, MARCH 6 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $11.75@12; spring, $13; Kan 
sas, $12.50. 
MILLFEED—Car 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran jove 
Winter wheat mixed feed .. 
Winter wheat middlings ... ae. @ 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags e4 ‘ sees se @72.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag @13.00 
WHEAT 
CORN 
OATS 


lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b 


$49.00 @50.00 


3.00 @55.00 





.00@59.00 


Receipts, 22 cars, 12 contract 
Receipts, 36 cars, 2 contract 
25 cars, 21 


AND SHIPMENTS 


--Shipments 


Receipts, contract 
RECEIPTS 


-—Receipts 


WEEK’S 





1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus 30.800 42.000 56,035 6,380 
Corn, bus.... 48,750 25,650 5,210 24,900 
Oats, bus 51,250 121,950 28,095 111,840 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 6 
patent $13 


@i4 
clear $9.40@10: 


first 
first 


FLOUR 
standard 


Spring 
$12.40@13, 


hard winter patent $12.40@13, straight 
$11.70@12.20, first clear $9@9.60; soft winter 


$11.75 @13.20, $10.80@11.50, 
first clear $9.10@9.45. 
MILLFEED—Hard 
5.50@46; brown shorts 
$52@53. No. 1 alfalfa mez 
and : a ee ee Oat feed 
quoted nominally at $31.50@32. 
WHEAT—Demand 
lower. Receipts, 165 
week. Closing prices: 
No. 3 red, $2.46@2.48 
CORN—In good 
6@8ec. Receipts, 490 cars, 
ing prices: No. 3 corn, 
$1.51@1.52; No. 2 yellow, 
low, $1.56; No. 4 yellow, 
yellow, $1.50@1.54; No. 6 yellow, 


patent straight 

soft 
shorts 
at $38, 


bran $45 @47, 
$50.50, gray 
sold 














° scarce, 
and prices 
cars, against 144 
No. 2 red, $2.55@: 
No. 4 ha 
demand at an advance of 
against 499. Clos- 
$1.54; No. 4 
$1.58; No. 3 
$1.52@1.54; 2} 
$1.46; 


quiet, 














No. 








2 white, $1.58; No. 3 white, $1.56; No. 4 
white, $1.52. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $3.40; cream meal, $3.50; 
grits and hominy, $3.75. 


OATS—In fair demand at an advance of 
2c. Receipts, 318 cars, against 243. Closing 
prices: No. 2 oats, 92c; No. 3 white, 90@91c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 








--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 104,550 31,100 128,660 65190 
Wheat, bus 278,400 19 262,600 121,070 
Corn, bus.... 821,600 313,805 637,900 181,260 
Oats, bus.... 956,000 424,000 729,040 400,230 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 1,100 GGen | iuosa 
Barley, bus.. 11,200 2,820 7,900 


20,800 


BUFFALO, MARCH 6 


FLOUR—Prices ‘per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ...........+. $.....@14.00 
Seer oe «eee +@14,00 
PAGGe CHE. 6.654060 050 tesea Reem + eee» @10.00 
GRARAM BOOP sscorcsvccoovsiace «eee + @13.50 
ae, DUNG SWRI 064 ccccsscsvene seeee@ 9.60 
MPU, GRRE bon eeseaccicdseds -»+-@ 9.00 

Sacked 
eee re err $.....@50.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@55.50 
PS En hou a bob 5 60085.0688% «eee + @57.00 
i we A rer er - @60.50 
OG GO, DOP. TOO. asec cccsccanes «+++» @66.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 74.00 @75.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton «see» @65.00 
Cracked corn, per tom ........- - @65.00 
REUSE GHG .ncvcadecséiesaneve - @67.00 


:. @73.00 
| @75.00 


Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent.. 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... 


OR BOGE, DEP BE . cdcsccccvenss «eee + @72.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks 4.45@ 4.50 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ....... o+oe + @35.50 

WHEAT—tThere was a good demand for 
winter wheat, and the few cars offered were 
sold, No. 2 red brought $2.50, on track, 
through billed, 

CORN—There was an advance of ic 


close of the week from last 
The receipts were heavy, and 


toward the 
week’s prices. 


buyers would not pay more, although the 
West was higher. The offerings were all 
sold. Closing: No. 1 yellow, $1.65; No. 2 
yellow, $1.64; No. 3 yellow, $1.62; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.57; No. 5 yellow, $1.53; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.46@1.48,—on track, through billed. 
OATS—A steady advance from the open- 
ing, and there were sales of No. 1 white at 
$1.00%, the highest price reached on the 
crop. The market eased off later, and the 


lc lower, with an active demand, 
white, 99%c; No. 2 white, 


closing was 
Closing: No, 1 





99c; No. 3 white, 98c; No. 4 white, 97c,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters are beginning to fig- 
ure on supplies The offerings are very 
light, Quotations: malting, $1.65 @1.75; 
feed, $1.55@1.62,—on track or in store, 

BARLEY—No offerings. There were bids 
of $1.76 at the close for No. 2, on track, 
through billed 

NEW YORK, MARCH 6 

FLOUR—Still dull, and buyers’ only pur- 


practically for immediate needs, 
Trade was agreeably surprised by Grain Cor- 
poration purchases of straight flours amount- 
ing to 340,000 bbls at $10.62, jute, Baltimore, 
and $10, jute, Pacific points, This 
organization also bought durum flour as high 
as $8.70, jute. General quotations: spring 
fancy patent, $14@14.50; standard patent, 
$12.50@13.50; first clear, $9.50@10; soft win- 


h 2 
chases 


Coast 


ter straight, $10.50@11;: hard winter 
straight, $11.80@12.50; first clear, $9.50@10; 
rye, $8.35 @9.25,—all in jute Receipts, 139,- 


945 bbls. 
WHEAT 
CORN 


Receipts, 121,400 bus. 


Market somewhat easier, but trad- 





ing light. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.75; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.72; No. 2 mixed, $1.74. Re- 
ceipts, 7,100 bus 

OA teported resales by exporters had 
depressing effect upon the market. These 


sales, which were said to have reached close 
to 1,000,000 bus, were because of the pos- 
sible failure to arrive so as to be shipped 
in contract time Quotations were $1.03@ 
1.04, according to quality. teceipts, 292,- 
000 bus. 


BALTIMORE, MARCH 6 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring firat patemt «...rcvccvsses $13.00 @13.50 
Hard winter patent ........... 12.50@13.00 
Soft winter patent ....sccccccse 11.50@12.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.25@12.75 
Hard winter straight .......... 11.50@12.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 10.50@10.75 
Rye flour, WIC ..cscssccsccccs 9.25@ 9.50 
Rye flour, standard ........... 8.75@ 9.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... «oes + @14.25 
City mills’ blended patent ...... eevee + @13.7 
City mills’ winter patent ....... eeee + @12.25 
City mills’ winter straight...... «+++ +@12,00 
MILLFEED—Higher, under limited de- 
mand and trading. Quotations, in 100-lb 
per ton: spring bran, $50@5 soft 
bran, $51@52; standard middlings, 


$56.50 @ ; four middlings, $60@61; red dog, 
$68@69; city mills’ bran and middlings, $56. 

WHEAT—Irregular; demand good, move- 
ment light. Receipts, 354,023 bus; exports, 
1,911; stock, 730,368. Closing prices: No. 2 
spot red winter, $2.56 bid; spot No. 2 red 











| 
| 
{ 
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winter, garlicky, $2.50 bid; sales for week 
included one car No. 2 red winter at $2.54, 
and 3,486 bus southern red winter, garlicky, 
by sample, at $2.15@2.35, as to quality. 

CORN—Firm; movement limited, demand 
constant. Receipts, 92,256 bus; stock, 255,- 
284. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, 
track, $1.63; range of southern for week, 
$1.52@1.65; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $7.60. 

OATS—Strong; demand excellent, move- 
ment meager. Receipts, 67,073 bus; stock, 
657,070. Closing prices: No, 2 white, domes- 
tic, $1.02% @1.03; No. 3 white, $1.01% @1.02. 

RYE—Buoyant; movement and demand 
fine. Receipts, 612,517 bus; exports, 661,520; 
stock, 1,452,804. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, $1.84%; southern bag lots, 
$1.60@1.65. 





BOSTON, MARCH 6 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short...$13.50@14.75 
Spring patents, standard ....... 12.25@13.50 
9 


TPTINE CIOBTS 0c ccccscccccccces ° -25@10.00 
Hard winter patents ........... 12.560@13.75 
Soft winter patents ............ 12.00@13.25 
Soft winter straights .......... 11.25 @12.00 
Soft winter clears ............. 10.75 @11.25 


Grain Corporation straight, jute 10.65@10.80 
Grain Corporation straight, cot- 

GO cocccedccesccccscscccscece + eee» @11,20 

MILLFEED—Firm, with light offerings. 
Spring bran, $51.50; winter bran, $51.50; 
middlings, $56@60; mixed feed, $55@60; red 
dog, $66; second clears, $67.50; gluten feed, 
$75.12; hominy feed, $67.40; stock feed, $64; 
oat hulls, reground, $36; cottonseed meal, 
$73@76,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand for white 
corn flour better at $4.50; white corn meal, 
$4.50; hominy grits and samp, $4.50; white 
corn flakes and cream of maize, $5.25@5.50, 
—all in 100’s. Yellow granulated corn meal 
steady at $3.65; bolted yellow, $3.60; feeding 
meal, $3.15@3.20; cracked corn, $3.20@3.25, 
—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand good, with moderate 
offerings and market steady at $4.65 for 
rolled and $5.34 for cut and ground, in 90-lb 
sacks. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
c-Receipts— -———Stocks——, 
1920 1919 1920 41919 


Flour, bbis... 13,220 11,158 ..... «seeeee 
Wheat, bus.. 12,470 357,550 657,719 1,176,385 
Corn, bus.... 1,800 1,076 10,666 ....s. 
Oats, bus.... 90,390 6,000 133,782 677,676 
Rye, bus..... 17,000 ..... 4h Serre 
Dr, Mes estes sivvas Eee 8 sabves 
Millfeed, tons 58 , rere? mer Tree ee 
Corn meal, Dbla 1650 = ..... ceeve cecces 
Oatmeal, cases ° OEP <apcas Sonene 


Oatmeal, sacks 1,200 wepee kKeeee 

Exports during the week: to Manchester, 
Eng., 48,000 bus wheat; to Antwerp, 179,531 
bus oats, 45,000 bus rye, 49,356 140-lb sacks 
of flour, 





MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 9 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, 
were within the following range: 


Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $13.10@14.20 
NE RNG bk 50:6 0 6 v0.0 0-00 12.80@13.30 
PE SMUG ne ccc ceesessveess 12.40@12.90 
WEEWe CIOMT, FULO coscccccessives 8.65@ 9.45 


Ceeeees GEOG, FURS cc ccciccccces 6.50@ 7.00 
Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (March 9), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ........++.+- $12.25@12.35 
Berean BOGE ov cc ccs wcccscsces 10.40@10.50 
eT PELLET ee -@ 6.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 

Beran 28. .rcses 258,070 95,485 332,600 

March 6.. 212,795 160,630 172,135 391,490 

Feb, 28... 214,300 242,515 206,820 400,685 

Feb, 21... 246,960 190,760 156,255 377,190 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
March 18. ...... 6,680 7,635 17,610 
March 6.. ey) oo 22,095 28,215 
Feb. 28... a eee 88,855 26,210 
Feb. 21... $3,896 .cceee 54,790 15,960 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Jan, 24. 65 70,710 194,420 197,745 3,555 1,115 


Jan. 31. 65 70,710 176,930 199,035 1,530 2,645 
Feb. 7. 65 70,710 183,420 175,345 610 9,175 
Feb. 14. 65 70,710 144,930 180,490 510 2,695 
Feb. 21. 64 70,110 143,490 183,485 850 3,610 
Feb, 28. 61 67,610 116,635 233,080 1,320 4,235 
Mar. 6.. 53 53,120 93,810 184,660 --»» 1,000 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (March 9), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

March 9 Year ago 
BNE 6k 8s 6 0, 0°s 0:0's'0'e $46.00@47.00 $35.50@37.00 
Stand. middlings.. 50.00@51.00 35.50@37.00 
Flour middlings... 53.50@57.00 42.00@42.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 60.00@62.00 46.50@47.00 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 

net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $60.50 @61.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 60.50@61.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 61.00@61.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 61.50@62.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 51.00@52.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.10@ 4.15 
Corn meal, yellowt ............ 3.95@ 4.00 
Rye flour, white*® .............. 9.30@ 9.40 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... 6.90@ 7.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbit........ 10.80@10.90 
Graham, standard, bbif ....... 10.60@10.70 
Rolled oatse*® .......6. + eee» @4.50 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 27.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ..... ++ 32.00@40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
Linseed oil meal® ..........+. + eee + @79.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bb! in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 


neapolis: 

No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
eee 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
DED cdad-cnscctseteuas 2.21% 2.18% 
cf. eae 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Be SO accadcceser 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
- AAS eee co 2.214 2.18% 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mar. 8 Mar. 9 
Mar. 6 Feb. 28 1919 1918 


No. 1 dark ..... 555 548 2,735 
No, 1 northern... 99 92 12,653 
No. 2 northern.. 6 5 1,608 
ot | eee rs re 8,049 8,228 6,857 
TOtRlS 2. cscces 8,709 8,874 23,853 689 
Im 1917 ..ccee 11,108 11,582 
BB TORE coccss 12,916 12,868 
In 1915 ....-. 12,148 13,089 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Mar. 8 
Mar.6 Feb. 28 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,060,010 1,260,330 2,126,800 
Fiour, DDD ..crecs 9,186 13,946 30,249 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,594 2,006 1,499 
Corn, bus ....... 92,480 140,760 267,960 
Oats, bus ....... 136,320 223,200 432,150 
Barley, bus ..... 105,820 90,060 859,560 
RG, DGS cocesses 121,600 128,960 524,000 


Flaxseed, bus 41,000 66,000 27,900 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 





ending Saturday were: Mar. 8 
Mar.6 Feb, 28 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 475,200 533,330 747,460 
Flour, bbls ...... 248,137 269,530 258,903 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,294 10,404 11,011 
a eer 150,080 192,400 121,250 
Oats, bus ....... 314,420 380,250 416,15 
Barley, bus’ ..... 146,280 151,940 911,430 
Rye, DUS ..ccccee 260,640 289,590 25,600 
Flaxseed, bus ... 6,660 2,700 61,440 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No, 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Mar. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
*142@144 84% @86% 159% @161% 120@141 
*144@146 84% @86% 162 @164 122@143 
*146@148 86 @88 165 @167 125@146 
*145@14785 @8s7 161% @163% 125@146 
*146@148 85% @87% 165% @167% 127@148 
*151@153 86% @88% 165% @167% 134@155 

*Nominal. 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mar. 8 Mar. 9 Mar. 10 
Mar. 6 Feb. 28 1919 1918 1917 


Ol. wor 


One 


Corn ... 68 100 82 800 238 
Oats ...2,929 2,368 790 1,576 6,520 
Barley .. 843 231 2,979 1,050 1,002 
Rye ....4,833 4,933 4,532 443 440 
Flaxseed, 34 24 23 83 506 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


7——Mpls—7" Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track *May July 








Mar. 2 - $5.14 5.04 5.06% 4.66 4.53 

Mar, 3 - 5.07% 5.00 5.05 4.70 4.57 

Mar. 4 5.10% 5.00% 5.00% 4.70% 4.58 

Mar. 6.... 5.02 4.94% 4.97% 4.67 4.56 

Mar. 6 5.04 4.96% 4.99 4.69 4.55 

Mar. 8 5.14 5.06% 5.09 4.84 4.69 
*New. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—— Receipts——, -———In store, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
41 168 112 34 23 83 

23 25 15 62 16 65 


Minneapolis, 
Duluth..... 











Totals.... 64 193 127 96 39 148 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to March 
6, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 














Minneapolis ... 3,063 4,114 310 1,490 
Duluth ........ 1,044 3,018 698 2,886 
Totals ....... 4,107 7,132 1,008 4,376 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 


March 3 165 209 11 2 178 40 
March 4 74 267 16 8 193 84 
March 5 50 214 6 1 48 106 
March 6 100 304 2 1 154 99 
March 8 216 370 1 3 204 57 
March 9 133 257 1 4 163 125 

Totals .. 738 1,621 37 19 930 611 


United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








c March 6 ‘ 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore .. 792 247 422 1,471 49 
Boston ..... 14 14 191 13 2 
Buffalo ..... 8,269 96 286 760 309 
Afloat ....1,426 nee crey Qeee oon 
Chicago .....9,715 1,297 3,806 1,771 651 
ES. Save ~ &a0 des eee 231 éée 
Detroit ..... 28 21 176 31 eee 
Duluth ..... 1,610 ine 92 6,731 92 
Galveston ...1,664 12 wee 85 62 
Indianapolis. 399 510 96 9 eee 
Kan, City..10,299 379 425 178 eee 
Milwaukee ,. 975 617 558 333 144 
Minneapolis 8,709 68 2,929 4,833 843 
N. Orleans. .1,499 227 155 703 
Newp. News. ... os 11 89 eae 
New York... 499 34 330 365 223 
Omaha ..... 2,181 977 418 273 17 
POOTER 1502s 3 106 155 eee ees 
Philadelphia. 509 198 221 324 4 
St. Louis ... 633 299 132 38 38 
Toledo ..... 944 41 83 179 eos 
Totals ...50,168 65,143 10,435 19,596 3,137 
Last year.115,529 4,007 27,453 16,678 10,553 





CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 707,000 bus; rye, 793,- 
000. Increases—Corn, 192,000 bus; oats, 
35,000, 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 


in store at above points for week ending 
March 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Se Se 95 22 74 ion 
es Oe 279 218 206 9 
Consolidated ...,. 266 65 58 23 
lo Pa 426 31 98 eae 
Western ....:.... 258 28 25 15 
Grain Growers .. 937 295 200 7 
Fort William .... 205 355 36 5 
ee oe oe eee 791 328 42 19 
Northwestern ... 456 32 46 
Port AMhG? ..... 1,905 792 282 . 
Thunder Bay...’ 369 500 100 7 
COm. GOVE ciccce 189 99 28 56 
Sask. Co-op. ..... ,539 458 76 1 
Richardson ...... 373 195 49 9 
Dav. & Smith 36 14 . 

pre 8 3,452 1,333 187 
Year ago .. 8 3,795 3,867 550 
teceipts ..... ho 372 114 102 8 
Rail shipments... 748 156 32 12 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
Oo, 2 MONE wks a. 8t:% Serr ee 
No. 1 northern..1,566 No. 2 C. W...... 368 
No. 2 northern..1,615 No. 3 C. W...... 729 
No. 3 northern.. 974 Ex. 1 feed ..... 47 
SS Seer ares oe 2 t. eeeeere 161 
eS ee ere a Ss. Soreryveeer 517 
a eere er Se GENO 6 vcccaces 1,629 
Sateen 36 
og. ERE 10 | ere 3,452 
oe Ff 

BOCAS 6c ceices ON 


Death of David B. Kirk 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—David B. Kirk, widely 
known as a flour exporter, and for a 
quarter of a century prominent in the 
trade in the Southwest, died at the home 
of his brother, Harry F. Kirk, Warrens- 
burg, Mo., last night, at the age of 76 
years. 

Mr. Kirk was formerly in the St. Louis 
flour trade, and 40 years ago was a 
prominent merchant and exporter at that 
milling center. Later he established him- 
self in business in New York, but early 
in the eighties came to Kansas City and 
started the business of David B. Kirk & 
Co. For many years this was the most 
prominent exporting house in the East. 

More recently Mr. Kirk’s business was 
of smaller dimensions, and for the past 
three or four years failing health com- 
pelled his partial retirement. He had 
not been active in business for the past 
year. He is survived by his wife, his son 
and three daughters. Following simple 
services at Warrensburg, the body will be 
taken to St. Louis for interment. 

R. E. Srerwrne. 





Imports Into Canada 

Toronto, Ont., March 6.—The follow- 
ing table shows the imports into Canada 
for consumption of principal grains and 
grain products during the months of No- 
vember and December last (the latest for 

which figures are available) : 
November December 


ti eS Se 63,192 338 
OR WD scceccsctse ces 674,012 212,394 
Ps. Mees viekexsaeke. ebei50 8,000 
Me bb oveccekes Owes 57 357 
Cee, WUE nvececetescees 722,667 972,731 
DEL, GEER £06 4a C44 aes 525 788 
CGE, TO setckccuces 3,138 5,105 


Practically all of these imports were 
from the United States. 
A. H. Batey. 





England’s exports to south Russia dur- 
ing four months since the opening of 
trade with ports of the Black Sea have 
amounted to $1,770,000. 





March 10, 1929 


FLOUR OUTPUT TO FEB, 27 
Grain Corporation estimates of 





flour output, wheat receipts pre 
(000’s omitted): Ere WSR Cady 
wet oetpet Total for 
8 2 
Week ended— 1920 1919 133," bls 
Feb. 27 ....... 2244 1,884 97,525 i919 
4 on 0 









- 2,206 2,006 

+ 2,615 1,904 

- 2,312 1,942 

Jan, 30 ....... 2,701 2,270 
- 2,859 2,314 

- 3,071 2,670 

- 8,178 2,280 

SOE, BS ciccce - 8,031 2,472 
1919 1918 
+ 2,997 2,206 
- 2,715 2,437 

- 2,877 3,275 

Dec. 6 ......- 2,966 3,126 
eos 8,179 2,739 

coocces S267 2,747 

Nov. 14 ....... 3,180 2,532 
HOV. 8 ccccece B900 2,194 
eeee 2,294 


a 
om) 
—— 
° 


3,350 2,530 





Oat, 3F 2c. - 8,394 2,660 
Gen, 30 ii 3,503 2,814 
Oct. 38 Py - 8,316 2,754 
Sept. 26 ...... 3,612 3,270 
ee) ree 3,270 3,285 
SO BS ececes 3,285 2,976 
Sept ° 2,976 2,674 
BU Be cence - 2,904 2,131 
MUG. BB cicci - 2,837 2,499 


Aug. 8 ...... 2,515 2,284 
Aug. 1 ...... 2,121 1/947 


July 36 ...... - 1,976 1,870 

July 18 ....006 1,753 1,590 

July 11 ....... 1,896 1,178 " 

July 4 .......+ 1,143 681 681 
Total flour output, 12 months en June 

27, 1919, 121,130,000 bbls; 12 mont ded 


June 29, 1918, 115,373,000 bbls, 
WHEAT (BUS) 


7-Receipts— -——S 
Week ended— 1920 1919 192( 
27 


4h Le 5,664 2,889 182,6 

eee 4,961 3,840 188, §¢ 

POR. 1B wccccee £2893 5,171 195,71 
Feb. 6 .ccccee 8,887 5,842 202,33 
Dam, BO wcccee + 6,421 8,371 210,9: 
TOR, BB nccccce 5,671 6,267 217,14 
Jam, 16 2.00. - 8,217 8,788 225,64 
TOR. DO ccccvece 8,556 7,007 234,19 


Jan, 2 ........ 8,864 4,937 243,46 
1919 1918 1919 


Dec. 36 ....00% 9,603 7,239 251, 0¢ 

Dec. 19 ....... 10,140 10,227 257,81 

Dec. 12 ....... 8,042 15,124 261,89 
Dec. & .ecceee 11,113 18,932 268,521 
Nov. 28 .......11,140 165,516 274,412 
Nov. 31 2.2006 13,531 13,311 283,841 
Nov. 14 ....... 12,876 14,349 288,432 
MOV. TF scccces 15,460 13,673 293,40¢ 


Oct, 31 ....... 18,819 15,597 293,993 
- 20,774 20,350 288,504 





Oct. 86 wees 

Oct. 17 ....... 19,398 27,884 288,504 
COR. BO scvcece 19,445 26,535 288,32 
Oct, 8 ceccves 24,187 27,559 281,67 
Sept. 26 ...... 25,830 31,690 271,852 
WORe. BH ccccee 28,856 30,847 264,77 
Sept. 12 ..... - 30,846 35,941 254,817 
Bept. © secsce - 35,941 34,394 239,883 
MUG. BD coccoce 40,675 32,270 214,83 


Aug. 22 .......+ 43,322 30,030 189,353 142 
Aug. 15 + 42,349 30,093 164,271 1 


BR. © cesace - 44,997 35,564 140,273 

RMB © sccvees 50,441 42,662 108,330 

SAY BB cccccse 51,665 40,283 80,638 

July 18 ....... 33,793 32,616 63,824 

FTulZ TWD wcccoee 17,493 22,771 40,961 

STUY 8 woccece 4,988 9,862 87,053 17,731 
*Fiscal years beginning July 1. tT re- 


7, 700,95 


ceipts, June 27 to Feb. 2 
against 690,490,000 a year ago. 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FL 


(July 1 to March 1) 
1919-20 1 19 
Wheat, bus ......... 88,723,000 12 
Wee, BEN sescisness 10,982,000 1 
Totals as wheat, bus. 138,142,000 19 





All-Rail Rates 
All-rail rates from Minneapolis a: 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs 


Albany ..... +++ 35.0 New York* . 35.0 
Baltimore ...... 33.0 New York?t 6 
Baltimore* ..... 33.0 Ogdensburg 8.0 
Baltimoret ..... 33.0 Philadelphia 34.0 
Binghamton .... 32.6 Philadelphia* 4.0 
BIOStOM ssccccace 38.0 Philadelphiat 34.0 
BOstOn® .ccscoce 35.0 Pittsburgh . 26.0 
Bostonf .ccccces 36.0 Portland ... 38.0 
Buffalo ........ 26.0 Portland* .. 35.0 
Burlington, Iowa 16.5 Punxsutawney 32.5 
Cincinnati ..... 23.0 Quebec ..... 43.0 
COPMIRE cccvcies 32.5 Richfield Spri: 5.0 
Decatur ....... 17.5 Rochester .. 2.5 
Elmira ....... e 32.6 Rockland ... 8.0 
pres 26.0 St. Joseph .. 20 
3rand Rapids .. 23.0 Schenectady. 5 
P| eres 32.6 Scranton ... 34.0 
Indianapolis 20.0 Stanstead 8.0 
Pere 32.56 Syracuse ..... 32.5 
Kansas City .... 30.0 Troy ........ 35.0 
Louisville ...... 24.0 Utica ....... 33.5 
Montreal ....... 38.0 Wayland 2 
Mount Morris... 32.5 Chicago (loca 9.0 
New Orleans ... 33.5 Chicago 
Newport News*. 33.0 (proportiona 11.0 
New York ..... 36.0 Wilkes-Barre 4.0 
*Applies on flour for export only. t+! rt 


shipment of grain products (except 
including bran, oil cake, may sprouts, 





The “workless support” bonus, w hich 
thousands of men and women are now 
drawing in Germany, is proving a heavy 
drain on the German treasury. It is said 
that the bonus is so high that many men, 
who in peace times were unskilled work- 
men, now receive more pay for idleness 
than if they returned to labor. 
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“And you know nothing 


9 


M issiona ry Py P 
f religion 


whatever Ot 
Cannib 
when the 


“Well, we got a taste of it 
last missionary was here.” 
—Tit-Bits. 
x * 

The agent for the useless dingus he 
was selling was @ smart man. He rang 
the doorbell, and a maid opened the door. 
"Good morning,” smiled the agent. “I 
am trying to find a married lady whose 
name I can’t remember just now. I 


name M 
is her home. She is a woman 


think thi 

easily described. Perhaps you know her. 

She is a handsome woman, with a perfect 

complexion, b sautiful hair and _ teeth, 
and an ideal figure. I 


lovely eyes 
thought 7 
called a voice from the top 


“Mary ) 
of the stairs, “tell the gentleman I will 
be right down!” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 

‘ _ * 


early days,” says Ben Greet, 
“salaries in the theatrical profession were 
paid for ability, not for notoriety.” A 
neat epigram, but next time Mr. Greet 
can get it neater still by saying “for 
ability, not for notability.” 

; —London Opinion. 
* 


“In n 


yon: “Your new hat is a dream, 
But would you mind not wear- 


> 


Mrs. l 
my dea 
ing it to my bridge tomorrow?’ 

Mrs. White: “But it’s my very best 
hat! Buying it set me back a whole 
month’s allowance.” 

Mrs. Brown: “It’s perfectly charming, 
enchanting, wonderful. But you see our 
| happens to have one just like 
e might take offense.” —Judge. 

* * 

Mrs. Prof: “My husband’s so careless. 
His buttons are forever coming off.” 

Mrs. Prex (severely): “Perhaps they 
ewed on properly.” 
“That’s just it. 


new m 
t, and 


ire not 


Mrs. Prof: He’s so 


carele ibout his sewing.” 
Michigan Gargoyle. 
* a 


TIE BAGGAGE MAN 

“Trunk brought up? Yessir. Right 

here. I got him, Jake, I saw him first. 
Yessir. I’m just goin’ down. Half a 
dollar--that’s all. Yessir, bring it right 
up. Oh, the second floor! I'll haf to hire 
n extra guy to help me. Cost you a 
dollar. Whoa, boy— Yessir—right away. 


Steam trunk, you said? No? Oh, I 
can't bring her up fer no dollar. Cost 


you a dollar ’n a ha’f. Yessir, right up. 
There’s my license number on the team. 
Whoa, boy. Just put your name and 
number on the ticket and let me have 
the two dollars. Yessir, that’s right. Be 

up some time tomorrow. Giddap.” 
—The Record. 

* aa 

“Well”? said the waiter to the student, 
who had just had his coffee cup refilled 


for the seventh time, “you must be very 
fond of coffee.” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered the student, 
“or wouldn’t be drinking so much 


water to get a little.” —Lehigh Burr. 
* 


* 
Employer: “It’s nearly 10 o’clock, Miss 
Keyes. You ought to be here at 9.” 
Stenographer: “After dancing half the 
night? I think you’d better get some one 
who isn’t as popular, socially, as I am.” 


—London Opinion. 
. * 


An old darky minister announced that 
he had invented an automatic collection 
basket, which would be passed around by 
the deacons of his church. “It is so ar- 
ranged, my brethren,” said he, “dat if 
you drop a quatah or half dollah, it falls 
noiselessly on a red plush cushion; if you 
drop a nickel, it will ring a bell dat can 
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indistinctually be heard by de entiah con- 

gregation; but if you let fall a button, 

my brethren, it will fiah off a pistol.” 
—Pittsburgh Press. 
* 


A congressman tells of an occasion 
when, one very rainy night in the North- 
west, he was addressing an audience 
which, without taxing the capacity of the 

ghall, might have been larger. Naturally, 

he was willing to curtail his speech, and, 
having reached what he considered the 
proper point, said: 

“T am afraid I have kept you too long.” 

Whereupon there came to him a voice 
from the audience: ‘ 

“Go on, please; it is still raining.” 

—Harper’s Weekly. 
” aa 

In the course of his examination these 
questions were put to an old Negro who 
was appearing as a witness: 

“What is your name?” 

“Calhoun Clay, sah.” 
“Can you sign your name?” 
“Sah?” 
“T ask if you can write your name?” 
“Well, no sah. Ah nebber writed mah 
name. Ah dictates it, sah.” 
—St. Louis Republican. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 














HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FIRST-CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man who is acquainted with the carload 
buying trade in Ohio; want a man Ca- 

Address 


pable of getting the business. 
3018, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED 


Large Oklahoma mill has opening 
for second miller; must be first-class 
man; will pay highest wages. Ad- 
dress 631, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





MILLER WANTED FOR 200-BBL SOFT 
wheat Allis mill in live town of 60,000 
poptlation; want man who can make 


quality flour economically; send references 
and state experience. Address ‘‘Michigan,” 
3019, care Northwestern Miller, 
olis. 


Minneap- 


SOUTHERN SALESMEN 


WANTED 
Large southwestern mill, mak- 
ing both hard and soft wheat 


flour and auxiliary line of cereal 
products, has opening for one to 
three first-class salesmen for 
southern and southeastern terri- 
tory; applicants should have 
knowledge of that trade and be 
experienced in developing busi- 
ness on high-grade flour under 


WANTED=+AN ASSISTANT CHEMIST FOR 


2,000-bbl1 flour mill. Address 2985, care 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY NORTHWESTERN MILL, 


salesman looking for remuneration above 
the average who can sell good flour in 
western Pennsylvania; prefer man ac- 
quainted with territory and ready to start 
immediately. Address 2988, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





BRANCH MANAGER WANTED 


Large southwestern milling con- 
cern has opening for manager 
for its branch office covering 
certain central states territory; 
successful applicant must have 
broad selling experience, ability 
to engage, direct and get the 
best results out of salesmen un- 
der him and be clean-cut and 
straightforward in every connec- 
tion; exceptional past record re- 
quired; to the right man we will 
pay in salary at least what he 
is now getting—to this we will 
add a bonus plan that should 
exceed the salary; please do not 
apply unless you have every rea- 
son to think you are qualified; 


give full information in confi- 
dence in first letter. Address 
619, care Northwestern Miller, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—HIGH-GRADE FLOUR SALES- 
man to represent us in southern Illinois 
and small adjoining sections of Kentucky 
and Missouri; must have man of experi- 
ence, capable of producing volume; no 
other need apply. Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn. 
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ILLINOIS WATER-POWER 
mill with motor truck delivery system 
wants an Al salesman to cover picked line 
of retail grocers in Chicago territory with 
top-notch wheat and rye flours, wheat 
cereal, pancake flours, graham and corn 
meal; must be live wire and have good 
acquaintance with trade; state salary ex- 
pected; give age, nationality and refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Address 
2979, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








SALESMEN WANTED 

In connection with the reorgani 
zation and expansion of its sell- 
ing arrangements, a large Kan- 
now in- 


sas milling company 


creasing its capacity has at 


present five territories open for 


experienced flour salesmen ca 


pable of successfully selling 
exceptionally high-grade flour: 
(1) State of Indiana, 
(2) State of Missouri, with 


few reservations, 

(3) Southeastern Kansas, Jop- 
lin, Mo., 
cluded, 


territory in- 


(4) California, southern half. 


(5) Ohio, northern half. 


Salesman must have trade ac- 


quaintance and reside within 


territory. Representatives are 
placed on a reasonable definite 


guarantee payment basis with 
exceptional opportunity to make 
earnings depending 


of business 


additional 


upon volume pro- 


duced. Co-operation from mill 
office, also quality and uniform- 
ity of flour can be depended 
upon. To avoid delay give ref- 


erences and sales experience in 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 
WANTED 

A large southwestern milling 
concern has an opening in its 
organization for a man of ex- 
ecutive ability as assistant to 
the general manager; acceptable 
applicant should have thorough 
knowledge of cost and general 
able to keep 


whole, 


accounting, be 
check on business as a 
take charge of a part of general 
purchasing and exercise super- 
this 


is not a clerical position but sec- 


vision over expense items; 
ond in importance only to that 
of general manager; it has no 
connection whatever with sales; 
no one save first-class, experi- 
enced executive, with the ability 
clean 
record, need apply; to the right 
man we will pay generous salary 


indicated and absolutely 


and give exceptional opportunity 
Address 630, 
Miller, 


for advancement. 
care Northwestern Kan- 


sas City, Mo, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








mill brands; with the right men first letter. Address 628, care 
we will have no difficulty in Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
agreeing upon salary; give full City, 
record and references in first ity, Mo. 
letter. Address 626, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 
WANTED—SUCCESSFUL FLOUR SALES- 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man who is acquainted with the carload 


buying trade in Indiana; want a man 
capable of getting the business. Address 
3017, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 


olis. 


man, familiar with trade in North Dakota 
and western Minnesota, who is able to in- 
troduce new brands of flour of high qual- 
Northwestern 


ity. Address 3009, care 


Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER, WHERE I CAN REAL- 
ize valuable ideas about mill machinery. 
Ernst William Miller, 2120 Giddings Street, 
Chicago, Il, 


AS ASSISTANT MANAGER OR TRAVEL- 
ling salesman for milling company in 
Idaho, Montana, Washington or Oregon. 
Address 3022, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT MILLER OF WIDE 
experience, particularly in large mills, 
seeks change; middle states or the Pacific 
Coast preferred; best of references. Ad- 
dress 2966, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 








AS STATIONARY ENGINEER; CAN HAN- 
dle traction and Corliss engines; 18 years’ 
experience; first-class license; will send 
letter of recommendation to any respon- 
sible firm. Address 3011, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AC- 
quainted with New England car buyers, is 
open for a position with a soft, hard or 
spring wheat mill on a salary and expense’ 
or drawing account basis. Address W. A, 
H., Box 2028, Boston, Mass, 


FIRST-CLASS MILLING SUPERINTEND- 
ent with 18 years’ experience as superin- 
tendent of large mills, invites correspond- 
ence with some good reliable milling com- 
pany; also understand mill construction. 
Address Box 716, Enid, Okla. 

I HAVE 16 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
selling flour; know the line from A to Z; 
if you have an opening for a New York 
salesman it will pay you to communicate 
with me. Address A. L., care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 16 Beaver St, New York. 








AS SALES-MANAGER, OR SIMILAR POSI- 
tion, by an aggressive flour salesman, with 
a medium-sized mill making quality flour; 
at present employed; can show a clean 
record; 30 years of age. Address 3010, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


MILLER WITH 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
desires position as superintendent-head 
miller in mill up to 1,500 bbls, or assistant 
superintendent, second or grinder, up to 
5,000 bbls; write or wire for personal in- 
terview. Address 627, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AMERICAN CITIZEN OF RUSSIAN BIRTH 
who was selling flour in New England 
states for several years is about to leave 
for Europe and wishes to arrange with 
spring wheat or Kansas mills for the sell- 
ing of flour abroad. Address 2983, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
(Continued) 








SALES-MANAGER, YOUNG MAN, POS- 
sessing in a high degree all qualifications 
necessary for filling the position of sales- 
manager; I desire to hear from a good 
mill needing such a man, where ability 
now and in the future will be recognized. 
Address 3000, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MEDIUM-SIZED 
mill, or second in larger mill, by practical 
miller, 25 years’ experience; keep mill in 
best repair; married; steady position; can 
come at once and well recommended; an- 





swer, giving full particulars. Address 
“Minnesota,” 38020, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN WANTS POSITION, EASTERN 
Pennsylvania territory, spring or Kansas 
mill; have covered the territory for 10 
years, and well acquainted with the trade; 
ean furnish good references; salary or 
commission; annual sales average 30,000 
bbis. Address 2969, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 500 
to 1,500 bbls, by miller with 24 years’ ex- 
perience in mills up to 6,000 bbls; must 
have 30 days’ notice; good habits; age 40 
years; married; give full particulars, in- 


cluding salary; A-1 reference. Address 
3003, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





SALES-MANAGER AVAILABLE 


An experienced sales-manager 
with 16 years’ experience in the 
milling business, selling of flour, 
handling sales and developing 
sales organizations, will be open 


for connection April 1. 


In this time has been connect- 
ed with only two mills, and has 
the best of reasons for making 
a change at present. 


Capable of taking charge of 
sales and sales organizations of 
mill of any size. Experience 
covers handling of both hard 
and soft wheat flours, rye and 
corn products, 


Address “‘Sales-Manager,”’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 339 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER’S POSITION IN 


any size mill up to 500 bbls; or would con- 
sider second miller’s position in larger 
mill; would prefer Pacific Coast if second 
miller’s position is offered; have wide ex- 
perience and good references, and wish to 
connect with a good mill; state salary 
paid, and full particulars as to mill; can 
start at once. Address 2986, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN AVAILABLE 
FOR NEW YORK 
AND PENNSYLVANIA 


Have large acquaintance and vari- 
ous connections among the flour and 
feed buyers in Pennsylvania and 
New York states, and am seeking a 
permanent association with an ag- 
gressive and up-to-date mill. 

Will expect to have entire charge 
of territory; not afraid of responsi- 
bility and only care to correspond 
with those requiring the services of 
aman capable of handling a large 
volume of business. 

Particular attention will be given 
the entire anthracite region in Penn- 
sylvania, together with the southern 
and eastern portion of New York 
state. 

Moderate salary, with commission, 
expected at commencement, but will 
expect increase as business becomes 
established; a personal interview can 
be arranged. 

Address W. H. B., care North- 


western Miller, 339 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





YOUNG MAN, AGE 33, IS OPEN FOR POSI- 


tion of manager or sales-manager of 
wheat, corn, flour-blending or feed-mixing 
plant; have had an experience of 16 years 
in the grain, milling and feed business; 
experience covers office routine, purchas- 
ing, accounting, traffic, handling sales in 
both domestic and export business and 
building sales organizations. Address 
“Sales-Manager,” care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 339 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MILL CHEM- 
ist of long experience desires to make 
change; able to take complete charge, in- 
stall laboratory, and maintain efficient 
routine; would require sufficient time to 
enable present employer to secure suc- 
cessor. Address 2987, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 
position with a grain or milling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


MR. MILLER—IS YOUR TRAFFIC DE- 
partment an asset or a liability? Make it 
an asset; it can be done; an efficient young 
man, 30 years of age, with experience, 
training and brains, desires a traffic posi- 
tion; nine years’ experience, thoroughly 
understands traffic matters, management, 
etc; holds university diploma and also has 
had two years’ selling experience, Address 
629, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


AUDITOR, OFFICE MANAGER—YOUNG, 
high-powered accountant and executive 
will be available around May 1 for location 
with strong organization in middle West 
city of at least 25,000; capable through 
wide, successful experience and training, 
including large milling operations, of as- 
suming wholly the administration of ac- 
counting, cashier and other clerical de- 
partments and placing thereof on sound, 
business basis; finance, tax, systems, costs 
and similar executive requirements; cre- 
dentials will show excellent personality, 
record and references. Address 3028, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—HALF INTEREST IN WHOLE- 
sale flour and feed jobbing business, sell- 
ing 30 to 40,000 bbls flour and 60 to 80 
ears feed annually; we own our own 
brands; want party who can handle either 
office or sales end of business; $6,000 cash 
will handle. Address Nebraska Milling 
Co., Peoria, Ill. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 

One No. 4 Invincible Special 
Close Scouring and Separating 
Machine, Single. 

Two No. 6 Invincible Double 
Special Close Scouring and 
Separating Machines. 

Two No. 38 Perfection 
Collectors. 

One No. 35 Perfection Dust Col- 


Dust 


lector. 

One No. 25 Perfection Dust Col- 
lector. 

One No. 23 Perfection Dust Col- 
lector. 

Three .No. 15 Perfection Dust 
Collectors, 


Five No. 6% 72-in 12-section 
Universal Bolter, 50 extra 
sieves each. 

Three 7-ft x 32-in 
Flour Dressers. 

Four Reliance Flour Packers, 
Tubes and Augers for barrels, 
98’s, 48’s and 24-lb sacks. 

One No. 6 Invincible Milling 
Separator. 

One Barnard & Leas Packer for 
98’s and 48's. 

One Case 9x30 Roller Mill with 
Girard roller feeder. 

One 9x18 three-high Nordyke & 
Marmon Corn Roll. 

One Columbia First Break Feed 
Governor, 45 bus per hour. 

One First Break Feed Governor, 
90 bus per hour. 

One Hercules Bran Packer. 

Two 30-in ABC Steel Plate Ex- 
haust Fans. 


round reel 


Address— 
ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO., 
Arkansas City, Kansas 





FOR SALE—ONE 50-BBL MIDGET, WITH 


extra machinery, $4,500; one 25-bbl, $3,500; 
one 80-bb] mill outfit, except power, $1,400; 
one 150-bbl outfit, . M. machinery, 
complete with power plant, square sifters, 
bleachers, etc., $3,500. Mills Machinery 
cxchange, 201 Millers & Traders Bank 
Building, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE 
Corn Mill Machinery 
Account discontinuing the man- 


ufacture of corn meal, we offer 
for sale the following: 


1 3800-bu Morris Grain Drier, 
complete with fan. 


8 Great Western Corn Meal 
Driers. 

2 No. 4 Invincible Corn Scourers, 

4 No. 2 Style A Invincible Aspi- 
rating Separators, 

1 Apelt Wheat Heater. 

2 Automatic Weighing and 


Packing Scales, for packing 


corn meal, 


Above machinery is in all re- 
spects substantially as good as 
new. It has only been used a 
very short time, 

Special prices made upon re- 
quest, 


MARSHALL MILLING CO., 
Marshall, Minn, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





FOR SALE—CONTROLLI ING INTE RE ST IN 
up-to-date flour mill, 150-bbl capacity, 
electric power, good location, large terri- 
tory to serve, plenty of wheat; good rea- 
sons for selling; terms and particulars 
furnished on application. Address 3015, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE — 75-BBL WATER-POWER 
mill in western Minnesota, with seven 
acres of land and good dwelling house; 
Nordyke & Marmon equipment; excellent 
power; concrete dam; owner getting old 
and would make reasonable terms to a 
practical miller; splendid opportunity. 
Address 2868, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—OUR 50-BBL F LOUR MILL 
and feed mill; wheat storage capacity 
about 3,000 bus; flour storage capacity 400 
to 500 bbls; also good capacity feed stor- 
age; two good wells; wagon dump scales; 
steam power; a bargain if taken at once; 
sell for cash only; dissolution object for 
selling. Cottonwood Roller Mills, Cotton- 
wood, Minn, 

FOR SALE—125- BBL ‘MILL, “WITH 40, ,000- 
bu elevator, in northwestern Missouri, 35 
miles from Kansas City, on Missouri Pa- 
cific and Rock Island railroads; have five 
trains daily to and from Kansas City; 
property in A-1 condition; running every 
day; steam or electric power; this is a 
money-maker. For full particulars write 
or call 221 Board of Trade, Kansas City, 
Mo. 








SALE—100-BBL MINNESOTA MILL, 
best farming coun- 


FOR 
German community; 


try in Minnesota; cheap electric power; 
first-class condition in every respect; this 
is a tiptop proposition for one who un- 
derstands milling and wants a good pay- 
ing business; reason for wishing to sell— 
have other interests which occupy too 
much of my time; liberal terms. For par- 
ticulars address 3013, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—TWO HORIZONTAL 9-INCH 
double runner turbines, with governors, for 
25 to 50-ft head. Address F. Rouchwarter, 
1195 East Minnehaha St, St. Paul, Minn. 





March 10, 1920 
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THE ECONOMIC 
CONSEQUENCES of 
THE PEACE 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNEs «- 


agree of the British Ty, 
at the Peace Conferenc: 


This book reveals for th rst 
time the actual workings «4° }},. 
Council of Four, arid an.’ », 
with ruthless vigor the eco 
clauses of the Treaty. Not 
contribution to economics, }y, 
work of a great mind and a ; 
of English style, whose pe te ‘ 
of Wilson, Clemenceau and | d 
George are worthy of Macau! 
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$2.50—postage 12¢ 
BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manag: 


POWER: 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BOOKBINDERS  BOOKSELL! 
BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNT! 
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PACKER TALLIES 


The DURANT kind save you money and an 

because they Get Your Percentage ht. 

We'll supply your packers on 30 days’ fr = 
00 each, if satisfactory. Ask for Special 


Durant Mf¢ Co., Milwauke a 





For 100 pages of unusually good barga 


CARS—TANKS 


Engines, Generators, Boilers, Pipe, P 
Tanks, Power Plant and Milling Equi; 
Write for our Latest Big Bulletin 








ZELNICKER w ST. LOUIS 





EXPERT MILLING EFFICIEN(\ 
Why have sick mills? Have n in 
spected and remodeled by expert 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appra id 
remodel mills, Many testimonials. §S n- 


tend installations. Get my books, k 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “‘Milling Le is,”” 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50 The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illus i 


teaches everything on milling, $3, { gn 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. EB. Oliver, E. } nd 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 





SLIDES 


FOR MOTION PICTUR! 


ADVERTISING 


Get Your Product 
Before the Public by 
Using Norton Slides. 


NORTON SLIDE CO. 


627 First Ave. No. Minneapolis, Min 

















Write Dept. ‘‘O" for 
Bulletin of Designs. 


State your require- 
ments and let us 
suggest the 
kind of unit needed. 


BRANCH 


BOSTON: 176 Federal St. 





EFFICIENCY IN MILLING 


BEGINS Wits THE PRIME MOVER 


Water Few er Mills Equipped with 


SMITH HYDRAULIC TURBINES | 


Operate with a Minimum Maintenance Cost 





'S. MORGAN SMITH COo., York, Pa. 


OFFICE 
CHICAGO: 76 W. Monroe St. MONTREAL: 405 Power Bldg. | 
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One of These Machines 


is set up in our 
Minneapolis plant 
for the purpose of 
testing flour mill 
stocks. 





Tue Bucxtey is built either right 
or left hand. The arrow indicates 
a right hand machine. 


Mail a Five- 
Pound Sample 


to us of any stock in your 
mill which you think might 
be advantageously handled 
on a Buckley and we will run 
it through the machine and 
return samples to you so that 
you can judge of the work. 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 


“Every thing for every mill and elevator”’ 


MINNEAPOLIS 


tREAT FALLS SPOKANE WINNIPEG, CAN, 














MILWAUKEE 











/ 


We operate 47 shops making 
rrels. These shops are so lo- 
ted as to give PROMPT SERV- 
iCE and DELIVERIES to all mills 
central and eastern states. 

Our business is to take care of 
»ur requirements on flour barrels 
tter than you can do it your- 
if. Why make your own? 

Save annoyance and expense by 
iying completed barrels from us, 


The Sandusky Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., 
Makers of Barrels 
GALION, OHIO 










TYBOUT LABORATORIES 


211 South 13th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COM PLETE OF FLOUR AND FEED AND COM- 


PARATIVE BAKING TESTS 


ANALYSES OF BREAD. 


















Gruendler Patent 
Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 





Write for particulars 


984 N. Main St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 










YOU MAY TRY IT 
BEFORE YOU BUY IT 






OF THE BRUSH- | 
AND YOUR SHIPMENT I 


. ne 
terete: oe Se _ 
¥ 


MARK YOUR BAGS 


with 1% in. Stencil Letters 


Smaller Sizes if Needed 


CUT YOUR OWN STENCILS—IT'S BETTER—QUICKER—CHEAPER 





Any combination of letters and figures can be easily and quickly cut. Oil Board stencils are last- 
ing, more flexible than brass and conform better to the surface to be marked. No time wasted in 
fitting brass letters. No waiting for brand stencils to be made, That it’s cheaper has been proven 
by such firms as Hays City Milling & Elevator Co., Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., Larabee Flour 


Mills, Kehlor Flour Mills, Plant Milling Co., Sperry Flour Co., Lincoln Mills, Quaker Oats, etc. 


A DIAGRAPH pays for itself. Simply ask us today to send you one 
prepaid. Give it a thorough trial. Buy it if you like it. Otherwise re- 
turn it atour expense. Youneed a DIAGRAPH right now—why wait? 


DIAGRAPH STENCIL MACHINE CORP. 913 Clintonst. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 


Flour We bave devoted our entire time 
for 35 years to making phosphate. 
Correspondence solicited. 

PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


Registered in United ~ A Fire Resistant Window Wall 


Tr. ademar States and Foreign 
Countries. 

MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 

Trade Mark Experts Oomplete files regis- 

Established Over tered Flour Brands 

Half Century —Booklet Free DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. ©. 1906 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


SOLID STEEL WINDOWS 




















Paul & Paul, Patent Attorneys and Solicitors *Ssca"ty Buldine 
Patents Procured and Trade-Marks Registered in all Countries 














S. GEORGE CO. 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


Paper Flour and 
Feed 


SACKS 


When 8S. George, the founder of this 
business, first began operations, he 
made it an every day duty to per- 
sonally visit his mill to see that his 
high standards as to the quality of 
the paper were being maintained. 


They usually were, and he early 
began to enjoy a very prosperous and 
growing business, 


Today, though he has long been out 
of our midst, the same ideals and his 
one big ambition to make the best 
paper flour sacks on the market, are 
being maintained, 


The output has increased from a 
few thousand sacks a day to over one 
hundred thousand, which is a further 
indication that our sacks please. 


Numbered among our customers are 
many of the Great Flour Mills of the 
country, from Minnesota to New York 
and from Kansas to North Carolina, 


SAMPLES AND PRICE-LISTS 
GLADLY MAILED FOR 
THE ASKING 
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“4% LEADING MILLS OF 3@% 
MONTANA AND WYOMING 





The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable 
and responsible. No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


REX FLOUR 


MADE BY 


ROYAL MILLING COMPANY 
GREAT FALLS.MONTANA 


DAILY CAPACITY 2.500 BARRELS 





“IT’S THE WHEAT’’ 


Montana Flour Mills Company 
General Office: LEWISTOWN, MONTANA 
Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels Manufacturers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Grain Storage, 1,750,000 Bushels 
Mills at Lewistown, Harlowton and Great Falls, Montana 








JUDITH MILLING COMPANY 
Millers of 
Hard Wheat Flour made from the 
famous Judith Basin wheat 


Inter-Mountain 
Milling Co. 


HOBSON, MONT. 





TOWNSEND, MONT. 





Mr. Baker: 


ForColor, Absorption, Elas- 
ticity, Volume and Quality, 
Use Mountain Pride Flour 
—Strictly Hard Wheat. 


The J. W. Denio Milling Co. 
MILLERSof HARD WHEAT FLOUR 


Shippers of Montana and Wyoming Wheat 
Flour Mills and General Office 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Cascade Milling & Elevator 
Company CASCADE, MONT. 


Three Forks 
Milling Co. 
Three Forks, Mont. 


Millers of Montana 
Bench Land Wheat 


High-Grade Montana Flours 
and Shippers of Wheat 














BAGS OF QUALITY 
aan =o 
wih & tw 


ATLANTA: - NEW ORLEANS 


State Milling Company 
Millers of 
Hard Wheat Flours 


MANHATTAN, MONT. 





ST.LOUIS -DALLAS- BROOKLYN 





White Trucks 


Do The Most Work 
For The Least Money 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 








Floodlight Projectors 
and Safety First Condulets 


Crouse-Hinps Company 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 








Bicarbonate of Soda 


(Guaranteed 99.75% Pure) 


for SELF-RISING FLOUR 
MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC. 


SALTVILLE, VA. 











Bureau of Engraving, Minneapolis 


Three Color Process Plates a Specialty 


Designers, Engravers, Makers of Printing 
Plates in one or more colors. 
One of the large Engraving Houses of the U. 8S. 
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i Sewing Machines 





UNION SPECIAL FILLED 
BAG CLOSING MACHINES 


have been installed by the largest con- 
cerns in the world who pack their prod- 
uct in bags. These machines will save 
you time, labor and money. 


Let us tell you more about this wonder- 
ful equipment. 





UNION SPECIAL 


ACHINE CO. 
444N. Franklin Sf. 


CHICAGO 








